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ADMINISTRATIVE  DATA 


Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site  was  established  on  October  16,  1970,  and  has 
been  managed  by  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  since  1972.   Senate 
Bill  2159,  passed  by  the  Ninety-first  Congress  stated  that  the  Fort  will  "...preserve 
and  interpret  for  future  generations  the  significant  Fort  Point  in  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  California."   The  Fort  is  the  main  structure  at  the  site,  located  on 
the  northern  end  of  the  Presidio  reservation  in  San  Francisco.   The  Presidio,  a 
military  post  since  1776,  will  be  transferred  to  the  National  Park  Service  in  1995. 

Constructed  between  1853  and  1861,  Fort  Point  is  the  only  example  of  a 
casemated  Third  System  fort  completed  on  the  Pacific  coast.   Situated  on  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  Fort  was  a  vital  part  of  San  Francisco's 
harbor  defense  during  the  Civil  War,  and  played  a  role  in  defending  the  harbor 
entrance  in  World  War  I  and  in  World  War  II.   The  Fort  was  known  only  as  "the 
fort  at  Fort  Point"  until  1882,  when  it  was  officially  designated  Fort  Winfield  Scott 
in  honor  of  the  former  commanding  general  of  the  Army.   Eventually,  the  Fort 
itself  came  to  be  called  Fort  Point,  and  the  post  behind  the  Fort,  begun  in  1912, 
became  known  as  Fort  Winfield  Scott.1 

Left  vacant  after  a  1914  effort  by  the  Army  to  convert  it  into  a  detention  center, 
the  Fort  was  used  temporarily  during  World  Wars  I  and  II.   It  was  used  as 
bachelors'  quarters  and  as  a  vocational  school  during  the  1920s  and  when 
construction  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  began  in  1933,  Fort  Point  was  saved  from 
destruction  on  the  recommendation  of  Joseph  P.  Strauss,  the  bridge's  designer.2 

In  1959,  the  Fort  Point  Museum  Association  was  incorporated;  its  members 
operated  the  Fort  as  a  museum  under  a  special  use  permit  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  more  than  10  years.   The  Association  provided  tours,  installed 
exhibits,  and  furnished  some  rooms  in  the  Fort.   After  the  park  was  established  in 
1970,  the  Association  took  on  the  role  of  cooperating  association,  operating  a  gift 
store  on  the  site,  and  assisting  the  park  through  donations,  research,  and 
acquisitions. 

Interpretive  goals  stated  in  the  1983  Interpretive  Prospectus  include  helping 
"visitors  understand  and  appreciate  the  significance  and  the  history  of  Fort  Point" 
and  provoking  "interest  in  seacoast  defenses  and  their  role  in  the  defense  of  U.  S. 
seacoasts."   Proposed  furnishings  in  quarters  for  officers  and  enlisted  men,  and  in 


1  National  Park  Service,  Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site,  California:  A  Proposal  (Washington,  DC:  Government 
Printing  Office  [hereaaer  cited  as  GPO],  1968),  p.  11. 

2  National  Park  Service,  Historic  Structure  Report,  Fort  Point  Historic  Data  Section,  Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site, 
by  Edwin  C.  Bearss  (Denver,  CO:  GPO,  1973),  pp.  345-50.   [Hereafter  cited  as  HSR.] 


the  complex  of  medical  rooms,  will  interpret  the  Fort  to  the  period  during  and 
immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  when  Fort  Point  was  garrisoned  by  both 
California  volunteers  and  regular  infantry  and  artillery  troops. 


INTERPRETIVE  OBJECTIVES 

The  1983  Interpretive  Prospectus  for  Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site  defined  the 
following  interpretive  goals  and  objectives  for  the  site: 

To  help  visitors  understand  and  appreciate  the  significance  and  the 
history  of  Fort  Point; 

To  provoke  interest  in  seacoast  defenses  and  their  role  in  defense  of 
U.S.  seacoasts; 

To  inform  visitors  of  the  historical  significance  of  Fort  Point  in  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco;  and 

To  provide  interpretive  programs  that  include  the  relevant  themes: 
Spanish  exploration  and  settlement;  the  Mexican  War  and  political 
and  military  affairs  from  1830  to  1860;  the  Civil  War;  political  and 
military  affairs  after  1865;  military  architecture;  and  conservation  of 
the  cultural  environment. 

The  rooms  recommended  for  furnishing  support  these  objectives  by  providing 
visitors  with  an  example  of  living  and  working  conditions  for  Civil  War  soldiers  in 
a  seacoast  fort.   Visitors  will  view  refurnished  kitchens,  messes,  and  living 
quarters  for  officers  and  enlisted  men,  as  well  as  work  areas  such  as  the  hospital, 
surgeon's  office,  guard  room,  and  magazine.   Furnished  rooms  provide  information 
about  the  duties  officers  and  men  performed  at  the  Fort  and  make  dramatically 
clear  the  difference  in  living  situations  between  enlisted  men  and  officers. 

The  interpretive  period  established  for  the  furnished  rooms  at  Fort  Point  is  1861 
through  1868.   Although  the  Fort  was  occupied  sporadically  until  World  War  II,  it 
was  used  most  intensively  in  the  nineteenth  century.    Originally  garrisoned  in 
February  1861,  Fort  Point  housed  infantry  and  artillery  troops  continually  until 
August  1868.   The  garrison  reached  more  than  400  men  during  the  winter  of  1864- 
65,  including  four  companies  of  California  volunteers.   The  presence  of  California 
troops  provides  interpreters  with  an  opportunity  to  discuss  California's  role  in  the 
Civil  War  and  Fort  Point's  location  on  the  San  Francisco  Bay  provokes  discussion 
about  the  importance  of  San  Francisco's  seacoast  defenses  during  and  after  the 
Civil  War. 


OPERATING  PLAN 

Fort  Point  is  open  to  the  public  Wednesday  through  Sunday  throughout  the  year. 
The  park  has  three  types  of  tours,  with  additional  interpretive  media  available  to 
supplement  the  tours.  Guided  tours,  led  by  park  rangers,  are  offered  three  times 
daily.  These  theme-based  tours  focus  on  either  the  defense  of  the  Fort  or  on  the 
life  of  soldiers  in  the  Fort,  although  all  presentations  cover  the  early  history  of  the 
Fort,  as  well  as  its  design  and  function.  Currently,  these  tours  do  not  visit  every 
casemate  recommended  for  furnishing  in  the  plan. 

The  park  also  offers,  for  a  fee,  a  new  audio  headset  tour  interpreting  a  day  in  the 
life  of  an  average  soldier  at  the  Fort.   This  tour  begins  in  the  sally  port,  goes  on  to 
the  parade,  then  to  the  guard  room,  powder  magazine  B,  the  filling  room, 
casemates  1  through  7,  and  up  the  western  staircase  to  the  surgeon's  office  on  the 
second  tier.   It  continues  up  the  stairs  to  the  enlisted  men's  quarters,  then  up  to 
the  barbette  tier  and  along  the  north  scarp.   Next,  the  tour  descends  the  stairs  in 
the  southeastern  corner  and  visits  the  officers'  kitchen  and  dining  room  on  the 
second  tier.   The  tour  concludes  in  casemate  57  on  the  second  tier.   When  the 
furnishings  plan  is  implemented,  furnished  rooms  will  enhance  interpretive 
messages  provided  by  the  audio  headset  tour. 

Finally,  visitors  may  take  a  self-guided  tour,  following  no  established  path,  to 
explore  the  Fort.   Volunteer  or  ranger  interpreters  are  stationed  in  the  sally  port 
and  the  sutler's  store  on  the  first  tier.   Volunteer  interpreters  are  often  in 
costume,  while  rangers  are  in  NPS  uniform  unless  a  special  event  is  planned. 
Occasionally,  demonstrations  of  cannon  and  rifle  drill  are  held. 

A  free  National  Park  Service  brochure,  currently  in  production,  will  provide  an 
overall  orientation  to  the  park  and  its  facilities,  with  a  brief  overview  of  the 
history  of  the  Fort.    In  addition,  a  free  18-minute  captioned  laser- video  disc 
program  is  offered  twice  an  hour  in  the  theater  next  to  the  sutler's  store  and  gift 
shop. 

The  interpretation  of  the  gift  shop  and  information  area  on  the  first  tier  as  a 
sutler's  store  is  inaccurate  and  misleading.   Research  has  uncovered  no 
information  about  the  sutler  at  Fort  Point  and  in  any  case,  the  sutler  would  have 
been  located  outside  the  Fort  itself.   For  at  least  part  of  its  history,  the  sutler's 
store  was  a  wooden  shack  which  stood  outside  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Fort. 
Interpretation  of  Fort  Point's  sutler  should  be  addressed  through  alternate  means, 
such  as  exhibits  or  publications. 
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Lexan  barriers  at  least  eight  feet  tall  should  be  erected  in  all  furnished  rooms  to 
protect  period  and  reproduction  items  from  vandalism  or  theft.   The  recommended 
location  for  the  barriers  is  discussed  in  the  introduction  to  the  list  of  furnishings 
for  each  room.  At  least  one  staff  member  should  be  present  on  the  first,  second 
and  third  tiers  at  all  times.  The  staff  member  will  provide  primary  security  for 
the  exhibit  areas,  in  addition  to  providing  additional  interpretive  support  for 
visitors  choosing  the  self-guided  tour  option.  Full  staff  levels  play  a  crucial  role  in 
the  implementation  of  recommended  security  measures  and  when  possible  all 
permanent  and  seasonal  staff  positions  should  be  filled. 

Rooms  with  particularly  vulnerable  furnishings,  such  as  the  officers'  dining  room 
and  parlor,  should  have  additional  security  provisions,  possibly  a  24-hour 
intrusion  detection  system  utilizing  passive  infrared  detectors.  This  system  can  be 
programmed  to  alert  staff  on  the  first  tier  of  the  Fort  during  the  day  and  linked  to 
park  police  headquarters  at  the  Presidio  to  provide  additional  night  security. 


MANAGEMENT  CONCERNS 

The  architectural  data  section  for  the  historic  structures  report  must  be  completed 
prior  to  any  physical  alteration  of  the  fort.   Note  that  the  plan  recommends 
further  investigation  of  interior  finishes  and  the  structure  itself  before  any 
permanent  shelves,  hook  strips  or  barriers  are  installed.   In  addition  to  finished 
work,  investigation  of  the  presence  of  flues  and  sinks  should  be  undertaken  before 
furnishings  production  work  is  begun.  Analysis  of  the  structure  is  essential  to 
determine  the  presence  and  location  of  stoves  for  cooking  or  heating,  as  well  as  the 
accurate  location  of  wash  and  hand  sinks. 

The  environment  at  Fort  Point  is  deleterious  to  almost  all  types  of  furnishings, 
due  to  its  location  directly  on  the  coast  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay.   The  humid  and 
salty  conditions  will  affect  virtually  every  category  of  furnishings,  including  both 
reproduction  materials  and  period  pieces.   Although  the  furnishings  plan 
recommends  the  use  of  many  reproduction  items,  especially  textiles  and  metals, 
the  conditions  at  Fort  Point  are  so  extreme  that  maintenance  of  reproduction 
objects  will  present  an  ongoing  problem  for  park  staff.   Therefore,  this  report 
recommends  that  furnishings  installations  should  not  take  place  until  climate 
control  has  been  established  within  the  rooms.   A  discussion  of  methods  for 
controlling  and  stabilizing  these  exhibit  areas  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
report. 


PRIOR  PLANNING  DOCUMENTS 

The  following  planning  documents  affect  the  use  and  management  of  Fort  Point: 

"A  Study  of  the  San  Francisco  Presidio  and  Fort  Point,  California"  (1962). 

Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site,  California:  A  Proposal  (June  1968). 

Historic  Structure  Report:  Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site,  Historic  Data  Section 
(March  1973). 

Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site,  Interpretive  Prospectus  (1983). 

"The  'Environmental  Living'  Project"  (nd). 

IDLCS:  00362.   Management  Category  A,  must  be  preserved  and  maintained. 
Entered  on  the  National  Register  on  October  16,  1970. 


HISTORICAL  DATA 


SUMMARY  OF  SOURCES 

Most  of  the  sources  used  in  this  report  are  federal  records  located  in  the  National 
Archives.  The  Records  of  the  United  States  Army  Continental  Commands,  Record 
Group  393,  are  most  useful  in  providing  information  on  the  people  and  activities 
at  Fort  Point.  These  records,  organized  by  command,  include  the  general  orders, 
special  orders,  and  circulars  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Pacific.  In  some 
cases,  the  orders  provide  information  specific  to  Fort  Point.   Considered  as  a 
group,  the  records  help  place  activities  at  Fort  Point  within  the  context  of 
departmental  policy  and  shed  some  light  on  conditions  in  the  San  Francisco  area 
at  the  time.   Of  special  importance  are  the  letters  received  by  the  Department  of 
the  Pacific,  which  include  correspondence  from  civilians  as  well  as  military 
communications  and  reports.  These  letters  provide  important  details  about  daily 
life  at  Fort  Point,  and  offer  interesting  glimpses  of  individuals  living  in  and 
around  the  Fort. 

Record  Group  159,  Records  of  the  Inspector  General,  contains  inspection  reports 
for  Fort  Point  from  1866  through  1913.   Reports  give  particularly  detailed 
information  for  the  periods  1866  through  1868,  and  1878  through  1885,  providing 
information  on  ordnance,  extra  duty  occupations,  the  condition  of  the  post,  and 
quartermaster  stores  on  hand.  Record  Group  92,  Records  of  the  Quartermaster 
General's  Office,  contains  little  information  on  the  furnishings  at  Fort  Point,  but 
does  contain  a  record  compiled  in  1889  of  claims  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  for 
the  loss  of  private  property.   This  record  includes  claims  for  losses  occurring  from 
the  1850s  through  1886  and  provides  detailed  information  on  the  personal 
belongings  lost  by  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  soldiers. 

Hospital  registers  for  Fort  Point  and  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  found  in  the  Records  of 
the  Adjutant  General's  Office  (Record  Group  94),  provide  information  on  the  few 
deaths  at  Fort  Point,  record  diseases,  and  document  the  tenures  of  surgeons  and 
stewards.  Regimental  records  for  the  3rd  Artillery  and  the  8th  Regiment 
California  Volunteers  (Record  Groups  391  and  94)  also  contain  information  on  the 
movement  of  troops,  company  orders,  and  details  about  individual  soldiers'  service 
at  Fort  Point.   Much  of  this  information  is  codified  in  the  Post  Returns  for  Fort 
Point,  held  in  Record  Group  94. 

Photographic  documentation  of  the  exterior  of  the  Fort  is  relatively  good.   No 
historic  photographs  of  casemate  interiors  at  Fort  Point  have  been  located;  images 
used  within  this  report  provide  comparative  evidence.   The  Hospital  Steward's 
Manual  published  in  1862  and  the  Revised  U.S.  Army  Regulations  of  1861  contain 
specific  recommendations  for  fitting  up  and  furnishing  offices,  quarters  and 


medical  facilities,  and  so  provide  much  of  the  institutional  evidence  on  which  the 
furnishings  plan  is  based. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  STRUCTURE 

Introduction 

The  construction  of  Fort  Point  began  in  1853  under  the  supervision  of  Lt.  Col. 
James  L.  Mason  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.   Accessed  through  only  one 
entrance,  the  sally  port,  the  Fort  is  shaped  in  a  modified  rectangle  with  a  center 
parade,  two  bastions  and  the  gorge  on  the  land  front.    The  brick  and  granite  Fort 
rises  in  four  tiers  above  the  San  Francisco  Bay;  three  tiers  are  casemated  with 
embrasures  facing  the  sea,  and  the  fourth  was  armed  on  all  four  sides  with  guns 
mounted  en  barbette.   Three  spiral  staircases  and  a  fourth  straight  iron  staircase 
provide  access  to  the  tiers.   Wrought  iron  railings  and  cast  iron  columns  complete 
the  galleries  on  the  gorge  side. 

The  structural  history  of  Fort  Point  is  thoroughly  covered  in  Historic  Structure 
Report,  Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site,  Historic  Data  Section,  by  Edwin  C. 
Bearss.   A  brief  summary  of  the  structural  developments  affecting  gorge  interiors 
is  presented  below. 


Construction  of  Quarters  and  Barracks 

In  April  1856,  planning  was  underway  for  the  gorge  at  Fort  Point  "where  all  the 
accommodations  for  the  garrison,  including  store  rooms,  [are]  to  be."3   Plans 
completed  in  September  by  Col.  Rene  De  Russy,  engineer  in  charge  of 
construction,  called  for  placing  the  officers'  quarters,  along  with  the  hospital  and 
its  offices,  on  the  second  tier  and  locating  the  enlisted  men's  quarters  on  the  third 
tier.   The  main  partitions  were  brick,  and  the  partitions  between  rooms  were  to  be 
made  of  plaster  and  lathe,  although  some  of  the  room  dividers  were  plaster  and 
lathe  over  brick.   De  Russy  included  plans  for  twelve  sets  of  two-tiered  double 
bunks,  which  would  provide  space  for  24  men,  but  due  to  Chief  Engineer  Joseph 
G.  Totten's  1857  modifications,  the  bunks  were  not  built  as  planned.4 

By  May  1857,  plans  calling  for  "wash-hand  sinks"  located  in  the  recesses  of  the 
windows  on  the  second  tier  were  approved.    On  the  third  tier,  washing  places  were 


3  Joseph  G.  Totten  to  Ren6  E.  De  Russy,  April  21,  1856,  National  Archives,  Record  Group  77  [hereafter  cited  as  NA, 
RG],  Letters  Sent,  Chief  Engineer,  found  in  HSR,  p.  91. 

4  De  Russy  to  Totten,  Sept.  4,  1856,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Received,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  p.  91.   Also,  Totten  to 
Zealous  B.  Tower,  May  28,  1857,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Sent,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  p.  109. 
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located  in  "several  rooms  in  the  recesses  marked  V."  Plank  over  concrete  floors 
were  installed  in  the  officers  quarters  and  enlisted  men's  barracks;  air  was  to 
circulate  freely  between  the  floor  battens.   The  design  of  the  casemates'  doors  and 
windows  was  left  to  the  project  engineer.5 

The  quarters  and  barracks  were  not  finished  until  September  1861,  seven  months 
after  the  Fort  was  garrisoned.   Before  August  of  that  year  walls  in  the  quarters, 
barracks,  and  hospital  were  lathed  and  plastered;  plumbing  to  quarters,  barracks 
and  privies  was  completed  as  well.6   Later,  the  officers'  quarters  received  one  coat 
of  plaster  and  three  coats  of  paint,  and  enlisted  men's  barracks  received  at  least 
two  coats  of  paint.7   By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1861,  the  interiors  of  the  privies, 
guard  rooms,  prison  rooms  and  storerooms  were  also  complete.8   By  1865,  Fort 
Point  had  accumulated  a  collection  of  wood  frame  buildings  located  along  the 
shore  a  quarter  mile  or  more  east  of  the  Fort,  in  addition  to  officers'  quarters  and 
some  other  buildings  on  the  bluff  above.   The  buildings  along  the  shore  included 
four  barracks,  quarters  for  laundresses,  shops  and  storehouses. 

The  only  significant  changes  in  the  1856  plan,  illustrated  in  figure  2,  occurred  in 
1860  when  project  engineer  Capt.  Jeremy  F.  Gilmer  added  a  privy  on  the  second 
tier  for  the  families  of  married  officers.   The  third  casemate  on  the  second  tier  was 
partitioned  to  separate  one-third  of  the  parlor  to  form  space  for  a  five-foot  wide 
hall  leading  to  a  two-seat  privy.   A  planned  partition  separating  the  bedrooms  in 
casemate  2  was  then  eliminated  to  create  a  larger  bed  chamber  for  an  unmarried 
officer,  and  the  remaining  space  in  casemate  3  was  partitioned  to  create  two  more 
bedrooms.   The  resulting  suite  for  bachelor  officers  provided  three  bedchambers,  a 
parlor,  kitchen  and  dining  room  (see  figure  4). 

Officers'  families  did  not  have  to  pass  the  bachelors'  quarters  to  use  the  privy;  in 
fact,  Gilmer  suggested  a  slat  screen  "might  be  placed  across  the  balcony  with  a 
door  through  it,  covering  the  approach  from  the  view  of  persons  forming  or 


5  Totten  to  Tower,  May  28,  1857,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Sent,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  p.  110.  Also,  Totten  to  Tower,  May 
29,  1857,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Sent,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  p.  112. 

6  George  H.  Elliot  to  Totten,  Aug.  5,  Sept.  6,  and  Sept.  12,  1861,  and  Elliot's  Reports  of  Operations  for  September  and 
October  1861,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Received,  Chief  Engineer  in  HSR,  pp.  165-66.  Also,  Jeremy  F.  Gilmer  to  Totten,  Feb.  9, 
March  9,  April  10,  May  9,  June  10,  and  July  8,  1861,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Received,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  p.  157. 

7  Gilmer  to  Totten,  April  10,  1861,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Received,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  pp.  163-64. 

8  Elliot  to  Totten,  August  12,  1861,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Received,  Chief  Engineer;  Executive  Documents,  printed  by 
Order  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  2d  Session  of  the  37th  Congress,  1861-1862  (Washington,  DC,  1862),  Serial 
1118,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  pp.  104-05,  in  HSR,  p.  162. 
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connected  with  the  [bachelors']  mess."   At  the  same  time,  Gilmer  planned  to 
construct  a  similar  privy  adjacent  to  the  hospital.9 


Historical  Overview 

Fort  Point  and  the  Defense  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay:  'The  Key  to  the 
Whole  Pacific  Coast".   Fort  Point  was  planned,  funded,  and  almost  completed 
during  the  period  between  the  Mexican  War  and  the  Civil  War.   The  installation 
at  Fort  Point  was  part  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  fortifications  developed  by  the 
Bernard  Board,  a  group  of  leading  military  engineers  convened  as  a  permanent 
body  in  1816  to  create  a  system  of  seacoast  defenses.   The  Third  System  of 
fortification  was  designed  as  a  permanent  defense  system,  with  a  long  term 
construction  plan.   Because  the  construction  program  was  so  vast,  it  could  only  be 
attempted  in  a  period  of  peace  such  as  the  one  that  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century.10 

Specific  recommendations  for  defending  the  San  Francisco  harbor  were  the  result 
of  a  combined  planning  effort  by  Army  engineers  and  the  Navy,  who  established  a 
joint  commission  for  the  defense  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1849.   In  1850,  this 
commission  reported  that  fortifying  the  south  side  of  the  Golden  Gate  was  a  first 
priority.11   At  that  time,  San  Francisco  was  the  only  major  city  and  port  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  and  San  Francisco  Bay  was  the  best  harbor  on 
the  West  Coast. 

The  project  was  funded,  and  construction  of  the  four-tiered  casemated  Fort  began 
in  1853.   Insp.  Gen.  Joseph  F.  K.  Mansfield  noted  in  his  1854  inspection  of  the 
construction  site  and  surrounding  area  that  he  considered:  "this  point  as  the  key 
to  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  it  should  receive 
untiring  exertions."12 


9  Gilmer  to  De  Russy,  August  20,  1860,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Received,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  pp.  142-43.   An  exterior 
photograph  of  the  fort  (  not  reproduced  for  this  report)  shows  a  soil  pipe  on  the  south  wall  of  the  fort  below  a  window  of  the 
hospital  complex,  identical  to  the  one  extending  from  the  married  officers'  privy.   This  suggests  the  hospital  privy  was  also 
built  as  planned. 

10  Emanuel  Raymond  Lewis,  Seacoast  Fortifications  of  the  United  States:  An  Introductory  History  (Washington,  DC: 
Smithsonian  Institution  Press,  1970),  pp.  37-43. 

11  National  Park  Service,  Historic  Resource  Study:  Seacoast  Fortifications,  San  Francisco  Harbor,  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area,  California,  prepared  by  Erwin  N.  Thompson  (Denver  Service  Center:  GPO,  1979),  pp.  20-22. 

2  Robert  W.  Frazer,  ed.  Mansfield  on  the  Condition  of  the  Western  Forts,  1853- 1854,  reprint  (Norman,  OK:  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  1963),  p.  122. 
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The  Civil  War 

The  Fort.   Fortifications  in  the  San  Francisco  harbor  were  planned  to  repel 
foreign  enemies,  but  Fort  Point  was  abruptly  called  into  service  to  defend  the 
United  States  from  a  domestic  threat.   With  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War,  Fort 
Point  was  required  before  it  was  armed,  and  before  its  quarters  were  ready  for 
occupation.   Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  although  soon  to  resign  his 
position  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  to  join  the  Confederacy, 
directed  the  occupation  of  Fort  Point  in  February  1861.   Under  orders  from  Bvt. 
Lt.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  in  Washington,  Johnston  garrisoned  the  Fort  with  first 
one,  then  two  companies  of  artillery,  but  under  his  own  initiative  he  ordered  the 
Fort  made  "inhabitable."13 

Johnston  also  ordered  the  observance  of  strict  security  measures  in  the  new  Fort. 
These  measures  reflect  the  anxiety  about  the  secession  movement  prevalent  in 
California  at  the  time,  and  should  have  done  much  to  quell  doubts  concerning 
Johnston's  loyalty  to  the  Union.   Johnston  first  placed  the  new  commander  at  Fort 
Point,  Capt.  John  Lendrum  of  the  3rd  Artillery,  under  the  supervision  of  Lt.  Col. 
Charles  S.  Merchant,  commanding  the  Presidio.   Merchant  was  to  instruct 
Lendrum  to  take  the  following  precautions: 

First.   There  must  be,  night  and  day,  at  least  two  sentinels,  one  on  the  barbette 
battery,  and  one  at  the  gate. 

Second.   When  the  gates  are  closed  and  opened  it  must  be  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  officer  of  the  day,  in  whose  charge  the  keys  must  always  remain. 

Third.  The  postern  gate  must  never  be  opened  in  the  morning  until  the  sentinel  on 
the  barbette  battery  has  examined  the  circuit  of  the  work,  nor  main  gate  be  opened 
until  the  grounds  within  musket  range  of  the  work  has  been  examined  by  a  patrol. 

Fourth.    During  the  absence  of  the  patrol  the  guard  must  remain  under  arms. 

Fifth.  The  fastenings  of  the  lower  shutters  to  be  examined  by  the  officer  of  the  day 
at  retreat. 

Sixth.   During  the  time  employed  by  a  part  of  the  garrison  in  removing  powder  and 
stores  from  the  outer  store-houses  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  must  be  under 
arms  and  properly  stationed. 


13   Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies,  70  vols,  consisting  of  128  books  in  a  four  series  set  (Washington,  DC:  GPO,  1897),  series  1,  vol.  50,  part 
1,  p.  444. 
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Eighth.   The  men  will  not  be  permitted  to  go  on  the  barbette  battery  except  on 
duty. 


*       *       * 


Tenth.   Supply  of  cartridges  to  be  prepared  for  the  flank  guns  on  land  face  and 
placed  in  service  magazine. 

Eleventh.  The  main  magazine  must  never  be  opened  or  entered  except  under  the 
supervision  of  a  commissioned  officer,  and  with  all  the  precautions  usual  in  such 
cases. 

Twelfth.   Until  all  the  guns  are  mounted  for  the  defense  of  the  ditch,  loaded  shells 
must  be  kept  on  the  land  face  of  the  barbette  over  the  main  gate.14 

*       *       * 

These  precautions  were  designed  to  secure  the  Fort  against  a  secessionist  raid  by 
land,  rather  than  to  repel  hostile  action  from  the  bay. 

Meanwhile,  provision  was  made  to  defend  the  harbor  against  a  sea  offensive  by 
Confederate  raiders  or  foreign  warships.   General  Order  11  from  the  Headquarters 
of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  warned: 

Any  vessel  sailing  under  the  secession  flag,  so  called,  which  shall  enter  or  attempt 
to  enter  any  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States  on  this  coast  will  immediately  be 
captured  by  the  troops  stationed  there.   Any  such  vessel  which  shall  fail  to  come  to 
or  surrender  on  being  duly  warned,  or  which  shall  attempt  to  escape,  will  be  fired 
into  and  sunk,  if  necessary. 

With  the  garrisoning  of  Fort  Point,  Johnston  also  ordered  the  heavy  ordnance 
mounted.16   Ordering  and  installing  the  Fort's  armament  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  construction,  but  the  post  commander  was  ordered  to 
furnish  the  engineers  with  men  to  assist  in  mounting  the  guns.17   By  October 
1861,  30  heavy  artillery  pieces  were  installed  in  the  first  tier  of  casemates,  two  24- 


14   Instructions  from  Asst.  Adj.  Gen.  W.W.  Mackall  to  Lt.  Col.  Charles  S.  Merchant,  February  18,  1861,  War  of  the 
Rebellion:  Official  Records...,  series  1,  vol.  50,  part  1,  p.  446.    [Instruction  nos.  7,  9,  13,  and  14  have  been  omitted  due  to 
their  insignificance  to  the  subject  of  security.] 

16   War  of  the  Rebellion:  Official  Records...,  series  1,  vol.  50,  part  1,  p.  494. 

16  Note  that  some  cannons  were  already  present  when  Company  I,  3rd  U.S.  Artillery  took  post  in  1861.  In  1854,  with 
the  excavation  of  the  bluff  for  Fort  Point  underway,  four  32-pounder  guns  were  installed  behind  temporary  epaulements  at 
the  end  of  the  point  in  an  emplacement  known  as  the  water  battery  and  five  32-pounders  were  installed  on  the  bluff  above 
the  fort.   The  more  permanent  10-gun  battery  was  completed  on  the  bluff  in  1855  and  armed  with  eight  8-inch  and  two  10- 
inch  Columbiads. 

11  Richard  C.  Drum  to  John  H.  Lendrum,  February  26,  1861,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  Department  of  the  Pacific 
[hereafter  cited  as  DoP]. 
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pounders  each  in  the  second  and  third  tier  casemates  and  21  guns  on  the  barbette 
tier.   Of  the  latter,  11  protected  the  land  front.   Four  additional  howitzers  were 
mounted  in  the  counterscarp  gallery.18   Capt.  Joseph  Stewart,  commanding  Fort 
Point,  reported  in  1863  that  the  Fort  was  armed  with  seventy  guns,  with  10  more 
mounted  in  the  10-Gun  Battery.19    Some  casemates  at  the  Fort  were  still  vacant, 
however,  and  more  guns  were  ordered.   These  included  20  Rodman  guns  and 
twelve  42-pounder  rifled  guns,  as  well  as  carriages,  equipment,  and  ammunition. 
The  extra  armament  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  1865,  after  the  Civil  War  had 
ended,  and  ultimately  only  the  Rodmans  were  mounted  in  1868.20 

San  Francisco  Harbor.   While  guns  from  Forts  Point  and  Alcatraz  provided  a 
strong  deterrent  to  potential  attackers,  the  early  warning  system  to  identify 
enemy  ships  left  much  to  be  desired.   The  U.S.  Revenue  steamer  Shubrick,  a 
lightdraft  sidewheel  steamer,  was  the  only  ship  permanently  posted  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  during  the  war.   All  vessels  were  required  to  report  to  her 
commander  before  anchoring  in  the  bay,  but  the  steamer  was  not  really  an 
effective  deterrent  to  enemy  vessels.   In  the  words  of  a  deputy  collector  in  the  San 
Francisco  Custom  House  it  was:  "a  good  vessel  of  the  class,  but  in  my  opinion  very 
unsuitable  for  the  service  required  at  this  post  in  the  present  juncture  of 
affairs."21 

Civilians  and  military  both  feared  that  the  Golden  Gate  was  poorly  defended. 
Early  in  1864,  Capt.  Joseph  Stewart,  commanding  Fort  Point,  suggested  the 
Shubrick  check-point  be  moved  outside  the  Golden  Gate  and  within  range  of  Fort 
Point's  guns.22   Days  later,  civilian  A.S.  Hallidie  "in  view  of  the  necessity  of 
thorough  defence  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,"  proposed  an  elaborate  system  of 
harbor  defense  involving  a  wire  cable  stretched  across  the  bay.   Colonel  De  Russy 
politely  rejected  the  proposal,  but  the  commanding  general  must  have  felt  the  plan 
had  some  merit  to  have  forwarded  it  to  the  chief  engineer  for  consideration.23 


18  Elliot  to  Totten,  October  14,  1861,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Received,  Chief  Engineer  in  Historic  Structures  Report,  pp. 
191-93. 

19  War  of  the  Rebellion:  Official  Records...,  series  1,  vol.  50,  part  2,  pp.  600-02.   Also  in  HSR,  pp.  193-94. 

20  I.  Carle  Woodruff  to  De  Russy,  Oct.  8,  1863,  NA,  RG  77,  Utters  Sent,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  p.  195.  Also,  Andrew 
A.  Humphreys  to  Elliot,  July  25,  1868,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Sent,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  p.  234. 

21  E.  Burke  to  Drum,  March  10,  1863,  NA,  RG  393,  Utters  Received  by  the  DoP. 

22  Capt.  Joseph  Stewart  to  Drum,  February  15,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  the  DoP. 

23  A.S.  Hallidie  to  George  Wright,  February  20,  1864.   Also,  De  Russy  to  Wright,  February  24,  1864,  NA,  RG  393, 
Letters  Received  by  the  DoP.   Andrew  Smith  Hallidie  went  on  to  invent  the  cable  car,  first  installed  in  San  Francisco  in 
1873. 
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The  fear  of  Confederate  attack  was  not  unfounded.   In  March  1863,  the  U.S.  sloop 
of  war  Cyane,  newly  stationed  in  the  bay,  captured  the  J.M.  Chapman,  a 
Confederate  privateer  with  designs  on  local  gold  shipments.   The  Cyane  was  later 
supported  by  the  ironclad  monitor  Comanche  but  the  Comanche ,  launched  in  1864, 
never  saw  action  in  the  defense  of  the  bay.   In  the  summer  of  1865,  Capt.  James  I. 
Waddell,  commanding  the  raider  CSS  Shenandoah,  abandoned  a  planned  attack 
on  the  harbor  only  after  confirming  in  August  that  the  Confederacy  had  been 
defeated.24 


The  Political  Situation 

Although  Fort  Point  and  other  forts  in  San  Francisco  harbor  were  at  least 
partially  armed  and  ready  to  fight  for  the  Union,  the  San  Francisco  area  was 
never  in  any  real  danger  of  experiencing  armed  conflict.   Reports  of  secessionist 
plots  circulated  in  the  San  Francisco  area  throughout  the  war,  yet  after  the  1860 
election  roused  strong  Republican  support  for  the  Union,  Confederate 
sympathizers  and  a  faction  pushing  for  the  formation  of  an  independent  Pacific 
Republic  were  effectively  silenced  for  the  duration  of  the  war.25 

Through  1861,  Confederate  support  in  California  was  strong  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  in  part  because  of  lower  California's  proximity  to  Texas.   Writing  from 
San  Francisco  in  September  of  that  year,  Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  V.  Sumner, 
commanding  the  Department,  observed:  "...since  my  [last]  letter  to  you. ..the  union 
party  has  triumphed  in  the  election  which  makes  things  much  safer  here.   There 
are  about  20,000  secession  voters  in  this  state  and  the  dissolute  and  loose  portion 
of  this  party  are  congregating  in  some  force  in  the  southern  counties  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  support  from  Texas."   Sumner  concentrated  his  troops  in  southern 
California  and  so  managed  to  quell  any  uprisings  before  they  gained 
momentum.26   The  general  situation  in  the  San  Francisco  area  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  conflict  is  summed  up  in  Brig.  Gen.  George  Wright's  November 
1861  report  to  Army  headquarters:  "Quiet  pervades  the  Pacific  Slope."27 


4   Benjamin  Franklin  Gilbert,  "San  Francisco  Harbor  Defense  During  the  Civil  War,"  California  Historical  Society 
Quarterly,  vol.  33  (1954),  pp.  229-40. 

25  Robert  J.  Chandler,  "The  Velvet  Glove:  The  Army  During  the  Secession  Crisis  in  California,  1860-1861,"  Journal  of 
the  West,  vol.  20,  no.  4,  (Oct.  1981),  pp.  35-37. 

26  Gen.  Edwin  V.  Sumner  to  War  Department,  September  7,  1861,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  the  DoP. 

27  Gen.  Wright  to  Brig.  Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas,  November  21,  1861,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  HISTORICAL  OCCUPANCY 

Overview  of  Troop  Movement 

Troops  were  stationed  at  Fort  Point  from  February  1861  through  August  1868, 
and  again  from  September  1878  through  the  end  of  1898.   It  was  not  uncommon 
for  coast  defenses  to  be  put  in  caretaker  status  in  peacetime,  even  to  the  extent  of 
having  some  or  all  guns  removed  to  storage  out  of  the  weather,  though  the  latter 
was  not  done  at  Fort  Point.   At  various  times  after  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
Army  used  the  Fort  as  a  training  station  and  as  an  element  in  the  defense  of  the 
San  Francisco  harbor  during  both  World  Wars. 

Most  of  the  units  stationed  at  Fort  Point  were  artillery  companies,  although  these 
were  supplemented  by  infantry  troops  during  the  Civil  War.   The  number  of  men 
stationed  at  the  Fort  varied  from  55  enlisted  men  and  four  commissioned  officers 
in  1861,  to  a  high  of  456  men  and  15  officers  in  June  1865.   When  the  post  was 
abandoned  in  1868,  30  men  and  one  officer  of  the  2nd  Artillery  formed  the 

Oft 

garrison. 

The  following  chart  records  the  comings  and  goings  of  various  companies  at  Fort 
Point.   Note  that  Company  I,  9th  Infantry,  was  moved  in  and  out  of  Fort  Point 
three  times  during  the  Civil  War.   The  heaviest  concentration  of  troops  began 
during  the  winter  of  1864-65  and  continued  until  the  8th  Regiment  of  California 
Volunteers  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  the  post  in  October  1865. 


28  Post  Returns  for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG  94,  and  Special  Order  38,  March  17,  1868,  Headquarters  Department  of 
California  [hereafter  cited  as  HQDC]  (Department  of  California  known  previously  as  Department  of  the  Pacific). 
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Table  1. 


Unit 


Movement  of  Troops  at  Fort  Point  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century 


Co.  I,  3rd  Artillery 

Co.  A,  3rd  Artillery 

Co.  B,  3rd  Artillery 

Co.  G,  3rd  Artillery 

Co.  K,  9th  Infantry 

Co.  I,  9th  Infantry 

Co.  H,  3rd  Artillery 

Co.  I,  9th  Infantry 

Co.  A,  8th  Cal.  Vol.  Inf. 

Co.  C,  8th  Cal.  Vol.  Inf. 

Co.  D,  8th  Cal.  Vol.  Inf. 

Co.  B,  8th  Cal.  Vol.  Inf. 

Co.  E,  9th  Infantry 

Co.  K,  8th  Cal.  Vol.  Inf. 

Co.  I,  8th  Cal  Vol  Inf. 

Co.  I,  9th  Infantry 

Co.  G,  2nd  Artillery 

Co.  H,  2nd  Artillery 

Co.  M,  2nd  Artillery 

Field  Staff  and  Band, 
2nd  Artillery 

Co.  F,  2nd  Artillery 

Co.  K,  2nd  Artillery 

Co.  F,  9th  Infantry 

Co.  D,  US  Engineer  Battalion 


Arrived 

15  Feb  61 
5  March  61 
5  March  61 
13  May  61 

28  Dec.  61 
27  Feb.  63 
10  July  63 

29  Oct.  63 
23  Nov.  64 

30  Nov.  64 
30  Nov.  64 
7  Dec.  64 
21  Dec.  64 
10  Feb.  65 
19  April  65 
13  May  65 
30  Sept.  65 

25  or  27  Oct.  65 
25  or  27  Oct.  65 

by  31  Oct.  65 

23  Dec.  65 
27  June  67 

21  July  67 

22  Sept.  67 


Departed 

5  March  61 
13  May  61 
12  September  63 
21  October  61 
27  February  63 

10  July  63 

11  August  65 
21  December  64 
10  February  65 
24  October  65 
24  October  65 
18  April  65 

26  September  65 
24  October  65 
24  October  65 
26  September  65 

16  October  65 
24  September  67 

12  December  65 

December  1866;  transferred  to 
Brigade  Band,  Dept.  of 
California;  left  post  17  Feb.  67 

before  30  April  66 

23  September  6729 

24  September  67 

17  March  68 


29   Fort  Point  Post  Returns,  NA,  RG  94  and  Special  Orders  141,  223  (Co.  F,  9th  Inf.)  and  222  (Co.  K,  2nd  Art.),  HQDC. 
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One  lieutenant  and  30  men, 
from  Companies  A  and  M, 
2nd  Artillery30 

Co.  A,  4th  Artillery 

Co.  K,  4th  Artillery 

Co.  C,  4th  Artillery 

Co.  L,  4th  Artillery 

Battery  F,  1st  Artillery 

Battery  H,  1st  Artillery 

Battery  B,  1st  Artillery 

Battery  C,  1st  Artillery 

Battery  A,  1st  Artillery 

Battery  A,  3rd  Artillery 

Battery  G,  3rd  Artillery 

Battery  H,  3rd  Artillery 

Battery  I,  3rd  Artillery 

Battery  E,  3rd  Artillery 

Band,  3rd  Artillery 


17  March  68 
16  Sept.  78 
16  Sept.  78 
7  May  80 

9  July  81 

18  Nov.  81 

19  Nov.  81 
22  Nov.  81 
12  Dec.  83 
Dec.  84 
by  May  98 
by  May  98 
by  May  98 
by  May  98 
by  May  98 

June  98 


25  August  68 
4  November  81 
6  July  81 
4  November  81 
4  November  81 
December  84 
10  October  83 
September  86 
15  September  86 
30  December  85 

4  June  98 

4  June  98 

at  least  until  31  October  98 

contingent  still  at  fort  at  least 
until  31  October  98 


at  least  until  31  October  98 


31 


Officers 

Regular  Duties.   Officers  of  troops  in  garrison  during  the  Civil  War  attended  to  a 
routine  set  of  duties  designed  to  manage  administrative  functions,  and  to  maintain 
their  posts'  readiness.   According  to  the  Revised  U.S.  Army  Regulations  of  1861, 
company  commanders  were  to  pay  "the  utmost  attention... to  the  cleanliness  of 
their  men,  as  to  their  persons,  clothing,  arms,  accoutrements,  and  equipments, 
and  also  as  to  their  quarters  or  tents."32   This  regulation,  however,  was  not 
always  followed;  officers'  contact  with  troops  was  largely  left  up  to  individual 
initiative.33 


30  "Detachments  from  Co.  A  and  Co.  M,  2nd  Art"  replace  Co.  D,  Engineers,  entry  in  Medical  Register  for  March  25, 
1868,  RG  94.   Medical  Registers  for  Fort  Point,  vol.  96. 

31  Fort  Point  Post  Returns,  NA,  RG  94,  and  Special  Order  38,  March  17,  1868,  HQDC;  and  Special  Order  136,  August 
25,  1868,  HQDC. 

32  U.S.  War  Department,  Revised  U.S.  Army  Regulations  of  1861,  (Philadelphia:  JGL  Brown,  printer,  1861),  p.  21. 

33  Robert  Wooster,  Soldiers,  Sutlers,  and  Settlers:  Garrison  Life  on  the  Texas  Frontier  (College  Station,  TX:  Texas  A&M 
University  Press,  1987),  p.  92. 
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Regular  assignments  included  acting  as  officer-of-the-day,  post  adjutant  or 
assistant  quartermaster.   The  officer-of-the-day  was  responsible  for  inspecting 
each  sentry  post  during  the  day  and  at  least  once  after  midnight,  and  for 
reviewing  post  facilities.  He  was  also  responsible  for  providing  the  officer  of  the 
guard  with  the  watch  word.   The  post  adjutant  was  charged  with  organizing 
reports  to  be  sent  on  to  regimental  and  departmental  headquarters.   He  was 
appointed  by  the  regimental  commander  and  directed  the  daily  guard-mounting 
and  dress  parade.34 

One  officer  served  as  the  post  commissary,  requesting  and  inspecting  subsistence 
stores  following  a  specific  set  of  procurement  regulations.   Officers  might  also 
serve  on  receiving  boards,  inspecting  new  supplies,  or  on  boards  of  survey, 
counting  supplies  for  the  post  quartermaster  and  commissary  and  condemning 
supplies  where  necessary.   Junior  officers  were  used  as  secretaries  and  recorders 
on  these  boards  and  often  ended  up  doing  much  of  the  work.35 

Quartermaster  Duties.   The  regimental  quartermaster  and  quartermaster 
sergeant  were  also  appointed  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment.   The  regimental 
quartermaster,  holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  assisted  by  the  quartermaster 
sergeant,  was  responsible  for  the  equipment  belonging  to  the  regiment,  such  as 
tents  and  wagons,  and  ordered  supplies  for  the  regiment.   He  also  received  and 
issued  the  goods  supplied  by  the  Quartermaster  Department  to  officers  to  be 
distributed  to  the  troops.36   Both  regular  and  volunteer  regiments  assigned 
quartermaster  sergeants  and  quartermasters;  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  used 
subalterns  in  volunteer  companies  for  many  quartermaster  and  commissary 
department  positions  during  the  war  and:  "many  of  them  have  proved  to  be 
zealous,  capable  and  honest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties...."37   Both  an  acting 
assistant  quartermaster  and  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence  were  appointed 
by  the  commander  of  each  post  to  procure  and  distribute  rations,  supplies  and 
equipment  for  the  post,  as  well  as  to  complete  the  necessary  paperwork  to 
document  their  activities. 

First  Lt.  Horatio  M.  Gibson,  a  member  of  Colonel  Merchant's  regiment  of  the  3rd 
Artillery,  served  both  Fort  Point  and  the  Presidio  as  quartermaster  and 
commissary  when  the  post  was  initially  garrisoned.   In  September,  however, 


34  Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  pp.  51-62. 

35  Wooster,  Soldiers,  Sutlers  and  Settlers...,  pp.  92-93. 

36  Erna  Risch,  Quartermaster  Support  of  the  Army:  A  History  of  the  Corps  1775-1939  (Washington,  DC:  Quartermaster 
Historian's  Office,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  1962),  p.  390. 

31   Wright  to  B.G.  Thomas,  January  26,  1863,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP. 
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Gibson  resigned  and  Lt.  Edward  R.  Warner  took  his  place.38   On  October  20, 
1861,  2d  Lt.  Watson  Webb  was  appointed  acting  assistant  quartermaster  and 
acting  commissary  of  subsistence  for  the  post  and  from  that  time  on,  Fort  Point 
retained  its  own  commissary  and  quartermaster  staff.   The  regimental 
quartermaster  for  the  8th  California  Volunteers  was  also  stationed  at  Fort  Point 
in  1865.39 

Court-martials.   General  court-martials  dealt  with  serious  charges  and  were 
staffed  by  officers  from  several  different  posts,  while  garrison  court-martials  were 
held  at  the  offender's  post  and  dealt  with  lesser  breaches  of  discipline.40   Officers 
serving  on  court-martials  wielded  great  power  over  enlisted  men,  acting  as  both 
judge  and  jury.   There  was  a  wide  latitude  in  the  imposition  of  sentences;  most 
sentences  were  severe,  and  punishments  often  varied  for  the  same  crime.41 

Officers  who  committed  crimes  were  tried  by  general  court-martials;  most  general 
court-martials  in  the  San  Francisco  area  were  held  at  the  Presidio  or  at  division 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco.   During  the  period  1861  through  1868,  at  least 
three  officers  serving  at  Fort  Point  were  court-martialed,  one  for  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  one  for  refusing  to  obey  orders,  and  one 
for  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline.   A  fourth  was 
dismissed  from  the  service  as  a  result  of  findings  of  a  special  Board  of 
Examination. 

The  first,  1st  Lt.  Henry  S.  Waterman,  arrived  at  the  post  with  Company  B  of  the 
3rd  Artillery  in  January  1862.   Waterman,  acting  assistant  quartermaster  for  Fort 
Point,  was  married  at  the  end  of  March  1863,  and  was  under  arrest  in  San 
Francisco  by  May  10  of  that  year.   At  his  trial  in  June,  Waterman  was  accused  of 
falsifying  payment  vouchers;  borrowing  money  from  enlisted  men  to  cover 
deficiencies  in  his  account;  leaving  the  post  when  acting  as  officer  of  the  day,  and 
speaking  in  a  disrespectful  manner  to  his  commanding  officer. 

In  a  transaction  with  fuel  contractor  Nicholas  Bichard,  Waterman  coerced  him 
into  signing  a  receipt  indicating  that  he  had  received  $1527.50,  when  in  fact 
Waterman  paid  him  only  $1500.   When  Bichard  objected,  Waterman  threatened  to 
pay  him  only  $1000.  Waterman  found  himself  in  more  financial  trouble  when  Lt. 


38  September  27,  1861,  Regimental  Records,  3rd  Artillery,  Letters  Received,  NA,  RG  391;  Post  Returns  for  Fort  Point, 
NA,  RG  94;  and  September  1861,  Regimental  Records,  3rd  Artillery,  Letters  Sent,  NA,  RG  391. 

39  Post  Returns  for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG  94. 

40  Wooster,  Soldiers,  Sutlers  and  Settlers...,  pp.  94-95. 

41  Jack  D.  Foner,  The  U.S.  Soldier  Between  Two  Wars:  Army  Life  and  Reforms  1865-1898  (New  York:  Humanities  Press, 
1970),  pp.  31^2. 
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Col.  Caleb  C.  Sibley  inspected  Fort  Point  in  January  1863.   Waterman  borrowed 
$40  from  1st  Sgt.  Patrick  Downing  "for  the  purpose  of  making  good  a  deficiency  in 
his  public  monies,"  in  addition  to  $20  he  had  borrowed  from  Downing  six  months 
earlier. 

Waterman  also  ran  afoul  of  his  commanding  officer,  Bvt.  Maj.  George  Andrews. 
When  serving  as  officer  of  the  day,  Waterman  left  the  post  without  Andrews' 
permission  and  upon  his  return,  he  ordered  the  sergeant  on  duty  to  report  in  the 
guard  book  that  he  had  returned  earlier  "all  of  which  was  obviously  done  with  the 
intent  to  deceive  his  commanding  officer.,:   Several  months  later,  he  accused 
Andrews  of  being  drunk  and  threatened:  "  This  will  cost  you  your  commission'  or 
'I  will  take  your  commission  from  you  for  this'  or  words  to  that  effect."   Waterman 
was  found  guilty  of  all  charges  except  the  last,  which  was  not  a  military  offence, 
and  dismissed  the  service  on  June  25,  1863.   He  had  previously  removed  his 
personal  belongings  from  Fort  Point,  and  remained  in  San  Francisco  until  his  trial 
and  sentencing.42 

In  September  1867,  a  General  Court-Martial  was  convened  at  Department 
Headquarters  in  San  Francisco  to  hear  charges  against  Bvt.  Maj.  Charles  O. 
Wood,  commanding  Fort  Point  and  Company  F,  9th  Infantry.    During  the  war, 
Wood  served  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  8th  California  Volunteers,  assuming 
command  of  his  unit  in  February  1865.   Breveted  a  major  after  the  war,  Wood 
arrived  at  Fort  Point  July  21,  1867,  and  relieved  Maj.  Harvey  Allen  of  command  of 
the  post  the  next  day. 

Both  charges  brought  against  Wood  stemmed  from  laxity,  rather  than  any  severe 
crime,  and  his  sentence  reflects  this.    Wood  was  first  charged  with  disobeying 
orders  from  his  superior  officer,  Lt.  Col.  William  H.  French.   In  direct  opposition 
to  commands  from  French,  Wood  permitted  officers  at  Fort  Point  detailed  as 
members  of  a  general  court-martial  at  the  Presidio  to  be  reported  on  detached 
service,  "allowing  said  officers  to  be  excused  from  all  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  the  same  as  if  not  present  at  their  post."   Next,  Wood  freed 
convicted  deserter  Julius  Oberer  from  the  guard  house,  and  then  employed  him  as 
a  private  cook. 

Wood  was  found  guilty  of  both  charges  and  sentenced  "to  be  suspended  from  rank 
and  command  for  a  period  of  two  months;  and  to  be  reprimanded  in  orders  from 
his  Department  Commander."   The  members  of  the  court-martial  relented, 
however,  and  remitted  Wood's  suspension  from  rank  and  command.   They 
returned  him  to  duty  at  Fort  Point  where  he  served  only  several  more  days, 


42   General  Order  23,  DoP,  June  25  1863,  NA,  RG  393,  General  Orders  and  Circulars  Issued  by  DoP;  Henry  S. 
Waterman  to  DoP,  March  25  1863,  and  attachments:  "This  [young?)  officer  is  about  to  be  married,  which  explains  the  time 
asked  for."   NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP,  and  Post  Returns  for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG  94. 
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explaining,  "To  so  good  a  soldier  as  Bvt.  Major  Wood,  the  sentence  of  a  Court 
composed  of  many  of  his  distinguished  brother  officers,  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient 
reprimand  for  the  offenses  of  which  they  have  found  him  guilty."43 

Second  Lt.  Robert  M.  Rogers,  2nd  Artillery,  was  tried  at  a  court-martial  convened 
in  San  Francisco  on  May  29,  1868.   He  was  charged  with  failing  to  take  proper 
precautions  to  prevent  the  escape  of  38  prisoners  under  his  charge  at  Fort  Point. 
Rogers  did  not  inspect  the  prisoners  at  tattoo  or  during  the  night,  and  failed  to 
place  a  guard  outside  the  fort,  near  the  window  of  the  prison.   The  38  prisoners 
escaped  through  the  window  during  the  three-day  period  in  May  in  which  he  was 
in  charge.   He  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges  that  he  failed  to  inspect  the  prisoners 
and  to  place  a  guard  outside  the  prison.   He  was  found  not  guilty,  however,  of 
being  responsible  for  the  escape  of  the  prisoners.   He  was  acquitted,  released  from 
arrest,  and  returned  to  duty.44 

First  Lt.  Felix  O'Byrne,  an  Irish-born  journalist,  joined  Fort  Point  as  Regimental 
Quartermaster  of  the  8th  California  Volunteers  in  March  1865.    In  June  he  was 
assigned  to  special  duty,  awaiting  the  findings  of  a  Board  of  Examination  and  was 
under  arrest  by  August  26.   Apparently,  O'Byrne  was  accused  of  treason  but  a 
legal  hitch  prevented  him  from  being  tried;  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service  on 
the  basis  of  the  findings  of  a  Board  of  Examination. 

The  case  attracted  attention  in  San  Francisco,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Irvin  McDowell, 
commanding  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  explained  the  situation  in  a  letter  to 
Washington: 

On  the  recommendation  of  several  gentlemen  of  this  city,  I  joined  in  naming  Mr. 
O'Byrne  to  the  Governor... for  a  commission.   As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  appointed 
many  grave  charges  against  his  integrity  and  character  generally  were  made 
publicly  and  privately  and  finally  a  very  direct  and  circumstantial  one  was 
presented  in  writing  affecting  his  loyalty... whilst  in  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  he 
had  written  a  most  denunciatory  article  in  the  Victoria  Chronicle  against  the  U.  S. 
and  in  favor  of  the  Rebellion!   Urging  a  recognition  of  the  seceding  states  etc,  etc.... 

McDowell  forwarded  the  letter  to  Governor  Frederick  F.  Low  and  then  on  to 
O'Byrne,  who  requested  the  Board  of  Examination  himself.   The  Board  sent  the 
letter  to  the  U.S.  Consul  in  Victoria  for  verification,  where  it  was  authenticated. 
The  returned  paper  bore  the  affirming  consular  seal,  but  statements  regarding  the 
charges  were  not  taken  under  oath,  so  the  board  would  not  receive  them.   A 
General  Court-Martial  was  appointed  to  try  O'Byrne,  but  three  days  later  the 


General  Order  53,  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  September  21,  1867,  NA,  RG  393,  HQDC. 
General  Order  18,  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  June  4,  1868. 
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appointing  order  was  revoked  and  he  was  discharged  from  service  September  2, 
1865.45 

Training.   While  a  large  part  of  officers'  duties  involved  training  enlisted  men  in 
drill  of  the  use  of  arms  and  ordnance,  officers  at  Fort  Point  were  themselves 
instructed  twice  a  week  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  "Infantry,  Artillery  and 
Military  Engineering."   Beginning  in  September  1863,  the  post  commanders  at 
Forts  Point  and  Alcatraz  and  the  Presidio  directed  recitations,  making  a  report  of 
participants'  progress  which  was  filed  with  Department  Headquarters.   A  grading 
system  was  established  and  a  curriculum  set,  utilizing  Infantry  Tactics,  Heavy 
Artillery,  Field  Artillery,  Robert's  Hand  Book,  Ordnance  Manual  1862,  Bayonet 
Exercise,  Heth's  Rifle  Practice  (Target),  and  Hahaus'  Field  Fortifications  and 
Outpost  Service  as  texts.   The  commanding  officer  also  established  a  similar  course 
for  noncommissioned  officers,  which  included  grading  and  reporting  standards 
similar  to  those  of  the  officers'  course.   Drills  would  be  conducted:  "to  conform  so 
far  as  practicable,  to  the  course  of  study."46 

Recruiting.   Officers  at  Fort  Point  were  also  often  called  away  on  recruiting  duty, 
to  serve  both  in  San  Francisco  and  in  other  cities  in  California.   In  June  1862,  the 
recruiting  rendezvous  for  the  3rd  Artillery  and  9th  Infantry  in  San  Francisco  was 
closed  down  by  Brig.  Gen.  George  Wright,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific.   He  attributed  the  inability  to  obtain  recruits  to  "the  excitement 
consequent  on  the  discovery  of  rich  mines  in  various  quarters...."47   He  reopened 
the  rendezvous  later,  for  in  May  1863,  he  again  reported  closing  it,  citing  the 
"many  causes  operating  against  the  enlistment  of  men  for  the  Regular  Army 
here."4    Wright  later  suggested  that  all  deserters  slated  to  be  returned  to 
regiments  in  the  East  be  added  to  the  3rd  Artillery  or  9th  Infantry  to  increase  the 
strength  of  those  units  and  to  save  the  expense  of  transporting  men  across  the 
country.49 

California  nevertheless  provided  more  than  15,000  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War, 
contributing  three  cavalry  regiments,  nine  infantry  regiments,  and  the  First 
Battalion  of  Mountaineers.   These  regiments  were  under  the  command  of  the 
general  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Pacific.   The  8th  Regiment  of 


48   Irvin  McDowell  to  Adjutant-General,  U.S.  Army,  June  3,  1865,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  sent  by  DoP,  and  Post  Returns 
for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG  94. 

48  Stewart,  Sibley,  et  al,  to  Drum,  August  26,  1863,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP,  and  Special  Order  202, 
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Volunteer  Infantry,  the  only  regiment  to  serve  at  Fort  Point,  was  not  mustered  in 
until  the  winter  of  1864-65.50 

Regular  army  recruiting  parties  consisted  of  one  lieutenant,  one  noncommissioned 
officer,  two  privates,  and  two  musicians.   Field  officers  were  in  charge  of  recruiting 
districts,  while  lieutenants  oversaw  the  parties.   When  parties  failed  to  get 
recruits,  other  than  by  the  fault  of  the  officer  in  charge,  the  superintending  officer 
recommended  the  party  move  to  another  station.   Recruiting  officers  were  required 
to  pay  personal  attention  to  potential  recruits,  presenting  the  nature  and  duties  of 
the  service  honestly,  and  to  treat  minors  "with  candor,"  obtaining  the  proper 
consent  prior  to  their  enlistment.   Further,  the  officer  in  charge  of  a  recruiting 
party  was  responsible  for  the  personal  appearance  of  the  men  under  his  command, 
as  well  as  for  obtaining  necessary  supplies  and  transportation  for  the  trip.51 

In  June  1865,  Capt.  Hugh  B.  Fleming  of  Company  I,  9th  Infantry,  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  volunteer  recruiting  service  for  California  and  Nevada  by  order 
of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office.   Fleming  had  joined  Fort  Point  with  his  company 
in  February  1863,  replacing  Capt.  James  Van  Voast,  who  moved  Company  K,  9th 
Infantry,  to  its  new  post  at  the  Presidio.    Fleming  completed  recruiting  duty  on 
November  15,  1865.    In  January  1864,  2d  Lt.  Samuel  Munson,  9th  Infantry,  acted 
temporarily  as  mustering  officer  to  muster  recruits  for  state  volunteers.   Capt. 
Edwin  Pollock  and  1st  Lt.  Timothy  Connelly,  of  Company  I,  9th  Infantry,  went  on 
recruiting  service  on  April  30,  1865.   Pollock  did  not  rejoin  his  post  until  August 
13,  1865.   Sergeant  [?]  Hagens  and  Pvt.  Patrick  Golding,  both  of  the  9th  Infantry, 
also  served  at  the  regimental  recruiting  office  while  stationed  at  Fort  Point.52 

Promotion.   Some  officers  felt  their  talents  were  wasted  at  posts  in  the  San 
Francisco  harbor  and  sought  out  more  challenging  assignments.   They  may  have 
felt  the  West  Coast  was  a  bit  of  a  professional  backwater,  in  view  of  the  action 
taking  place  in  the  East.   Capt.  William  A.  Winder,  3rd  Artillery,  requested  to  be 
assigned  the  command  of  Fort  Point  in  February  1862.   He  pointed  out  that  he 
was  the  second  artillery  officer  in  rank  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  and  that 
Fort  Point  was  currently  being  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Van  Voast,  an  officer 
of  the  infantry.   His  request  was  turned  down,  however,  and  he  assumed 
command  of  Fort  Alcatraz  in  May.53 
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Van  Voast  did  not  share  Winder's  desire  to  remain  at  Fort  Point.   While  he  was 
relieved  of  his  temporary  command  of  Fort  Point  in  March  1862,  Van  Voast 
remained  at  the  post  commanding  Company  K  of  the  9th  Infantry.   By  October 
1862,  he  felt  his  company  was  "well  drilled  and  instructed  in  the  duties  of 
Artillery,"  and  further  time  spent  at  Fort  Point  would  not  serve  to  improve  their 
skills.   He  requested  for  his  company  "the  Regimental  discipline,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  Regimental  drill  of  which  it  has  ever  been  deprived,  and  which  nearly  all  the 
other  companies  have  enjoyed  during  the  past  summer...."   The  interest  of  the 
service  did  not  permit  a  transfer  in  "the  present  critical  state  of  affairs"  and  Van 
Voast's  request  was  quickly  turned  down.54 

Not  easily  deterred,  the  next  month  Van  Voast  sought  to  escape  Fort  Point  by 
means  of  promotion.   Aware  that  a  new  regiment  of  California  volunteers  was  to 
be  raised,  he  wrote  his  department  commander  requesting  a  position  that  would 
advance  his  career  in  the  new  regiment.   In  February  1863,  Company  K  joined 
their  regiment  at  the  Presidio;  Van  Voast  was  finally  promoted  to  major  in  the 
18th  Infantry  later  that  year.    In  November  1864,  however,  he  found  himself  back 
at  Fort  Point,  commanding  the  newly  recruited  troops  of  the  8th  California 
Volunteers.55 

Pay.   In  addition  to  other  concerns,  skyrocketing  prices  in  California  made  the 
San  Francisco  area  a  costly  post  for  officers  being  paid  according  to  the  pay  scale 
established  by  the  War  Department  in  Washington.  A  comparison  of  the  rates 
allowed  by  the  Army  for  rooms  in  cities  where  public  quarters  were  not  available 
illustrates  the  problem.   In  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and 
other  East  coast  cities,  the  rate  was  $9  per  room;  in  California  the  rate  was  $12 
except  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  rate  was  $20  per  room.56 

While  the  Army  provided  housing,  food,  and  clothing  for  enlisted  men,  officers 
were  paid  more  and  provided  their  own  food  and  clothing,  as  well  as  any  other 
household  or  stabling  expenses.   Total  monthly  pay  for  officers  having  the  rank  of 
major  and  lower  ranged  from  $179  to  $105  including  allowances  for  subsistence 
and  servants  and,  in  the  case  of  majors,  forage.   Extra  pay  could  also  be  accorded 
officers  commanding  companies  or  performing  other  special  duties.57 
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Even  if  their  pay  was  adequate,  officers  could  not  be  assured  it  would  be 
distributed  in  a  timely  fashion.   In  the  winter  of  1862-63  pay  was  so  late  in  the 
Department  of  the  Pacific  that  the  commanding  general  allowed  officers  to  draw 
their  rations  in  kind  so  they  would  not  go  hungry.   He  wrote:  "...owing  to  the 
dispersed  condition  of  the  troops  in  this  Dept  and  their  arrearage  of  pay  extending 
for  many  months,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  subsistence 
should  be  furnished  officers,  even  if  they  have  not  the  means  to  pay  at  the 
moment;  and  in  such  extreme  cases,  I  have  authorized  them  to  draw  in  kind  such 
number  of  their  rations  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  subsistence...."5 

Part  of  the  financial  difficulty  in  California  arose  from  the  Army's  policy  of  paying 
officers  and  men  in  notes,  rather  than  in  gold.    In  November  1862,  San  Francisco 
merchants  combined  to  reject  the  new  paper  money  issued  by  the  government  and 
accept  only  gold  or  currency  at  market  value.59  The  Department  of  the  Pacific 
was  thus  left  in  a  difficult  position.   General  Wright  explained  to  the  Adjutant 
General  in  Washington: 

We  are  experiencing  extreme  embarrassment  throughout  the  whole  Department,  in 
consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  US  Treasury  Notes.   They  are  now  worth  less 
than  70  cents  on  the  dollar.. ..Again,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  Department  the 
hardship  falling  upon  the  officers  and  Soldiers  on  this  coast.    Everything  is 
enormously  high,  even  when  paid  for  in  specie;  and  the  notes  can  only  be  converted 
at  a  ruinous  discount.. ..I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the  payments  in  all 
the  Departments  on  this  coast,  be  made.. .as  far  as  practicable  in  coin....60 


Commanders 

The  following  section  provides  a  list  of  commanding  officers  of  Fort  Point  from 
1861  through  the  1868  withdrawal  of  the  garrison.   Included  below  are  high- 
lights of  officers'  commands,  as  well  as  brief  descriptions  of  their  later  careers. 

Capt.  John  H.  Lendrum.   Captain  Lendrum  was  the  first  commander  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Point.   Arriving  at  the  Fort  on  February  15,  1861,  with  another 
commissioned  officer  from  Company  I,  3rd  Artillery  and  two  officers  attached  from 
other  companies,  he  commanded  the  post  until  March  5,  1861.   Under  the 
supervision  of  Lt.  Col.  Charles  S.  Merchant,  commanding  the  Presidio,  Lendrum 
enforced  strict  security  measures  guarding  the  land  face  of  the  Fort.   Permission 
formerly  granted  to  Captain  [?]  Ellis  of  the  California  guard  to  exercise  his  troops 
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at  the  Fort  was  rescinded.   During  his  brief  tenure,  Lendrum  also  received  the 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  from  Captain  Gilmer  of  the  Engineer  Corps.61 

Prior  to  his  tour  commanding  Fort  Point,  Lendrum  had  a  long  career  in  the  Army. 
He  joined  the  army  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  1847  and  served  in  the  Mexican 
War.   He  was  breveted  a  captain  for  his  service  in  that  war  and  became  a  full 
captain  in  1858.   Lendrum  came  to  California  in  1849,  and  by  May  1850  was 
Quartermaster  in  San  Francisco.   By  February  1854  he  was  commanding  the  55- 
man  garrison  at  the  Presidio.   Lendrum  also  oversaw  the  Commissary 
Department,  which  he  kept  in  good  order.   After  his  service  at  Fort  Point, 
Lendrum  served  at  the  Presidio.  62 

On  Monday  October  22,  1861,  Captain  Lendrum  was  thrown  while  riding  in  a 
buggy  with  Brig.  Gen.  T.D.  Johns  down  Powell  Street  in  San  Francisco.   A  dirt 
car,  employed  by  street  graders:  "came  thundering  down,  knocking  the  team  of 
horses  over  and  upsetting  the  buggy.   Captain  Lendrum,  by  his  fall,  had  five  ribs 
on  the  left  side  fractured."   Lendrum  died  from  his  injuries  on  October  27,  1861, 
leaving  a  wife  and  child  in  New  Jersey.   He  was  buried  in  the  San  Francisco 
National  Cemetery  at  the  Presidio.63 

1st  Lt.  John  Kellogg.   First  Lieutenant  Kellogg,  of  Company  B,  3rd  Artillery, 
arrived  at  Fort  Point  with  his  company  on  March  5,  1861,  assuming  command 
from  Captain  Lendrum  the  same  day.   He  was  relieved  of  command  April  18, 
1861,  by  Bvt.  Maj.  William  Austine  and  remained  with  his  company  at  the  post 
until  June  when  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  his  regiment  and  reported  to 
Regimental  Headquarters.   In  August,  Kellogg  was  made  captain,  and  during  the 
war  served  as  commissary  at  the  San  Francisco  Depot  and  as  chief  commissary  of 
Subsistence  of  the  Middle  Department  in  the  East.   He  died  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia,  in  April  1865,  having  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  of 
volunteers.64 

Bvt.  Maj.  William  Austine.   Brevet  Major  Austine  assumed  command  of  Fort 
Point  and  of  Company  B,  3rd  Artillery,  on  April  18,  1861.   Returning  from  seven 
years  sick  leave,  Austine  remained  at  Fort  Point  only  until  December  1861. 
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During  the  time  Fort  Point  was  under  his  command,  Austine  tested  projectiles  in 
development  and  oversaw  the  withdrawal  of  Companies  A  and  G  of  the  3rd 
Artillery.65   In  October  1861,  Austine  was  assigned  the  command  of  the  Presidio, 
in  addition  to  retaining  that  of  Fort  Point.66 

When  the  assistant  adjutant  general  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  inspected 
Austine's  post  in  November  1861  he  reported:  "It  affords  me  pleasure  to  report 
that  I  found  the  troops  in  high  order.   The  armament  of  the  fort  although 
incomplete,  was  found  in  handsome  condition,  and  ready  for  any  emergency."67 
Austine  showed  an  interest  in  his  men,  requesting  a  remittance  of  a  "severe" 
sentence  in  the  case  of  Pvt.  John  Boyd  of  Company  B,  and  requesting  a  more 
lenient  sentence  in  view  of  the  poor  health  of  Pvt.  Charles  F.  Wilkins,  also  of 
Company  B.68 

Austine  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  Fort  Point  on  December  20,  1861,  and  left 
the  post  on  the  24th  for  an  interview  with  the  retiring  board  in  Washington,  D.C. 
In  February  1862,  Austine  retired  from  active  service  due  to  disability,  but 
continued  to  perform  mustering,  disbursing,  recruiting,  draft,  and  provost  duties 
in  Vermont  until  he  left  the  service  as  a  brevet  colonel  in  1866.   Before  Austine 
left  Fort  Point,  General  Wright,  commanding  the  Department,  commended 
Austine  to  the  Adjutant  General's  office:  "I  cannot  part  with  Major  Austine 
without  expressing  to  the  department  my  high  appreciation  of  his  service  as 
commander  of  the  Fort  at  Fort  Point  for  months  past.   A  few  weeks  since  I 
critically  inspected  the  major's  command  when  I  found  everything  in  the  highest 
order;  by  his  industry  and  activity  the  Fort  has  been  put  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  'Golden  Gate'."69 

Capt.  James  Van  Voast.   Captain  Van  Voast  of  the  9th  Infantry  accepted  the 
command  of  Fort  Point  on  December  28,  1861.   Second  Lt.  Abraham  Weldrick,  of 
Company  I,  3rd  Artillery,  was  attached  to  and  commanding  Company  B,  3rd 
Artillery,  and  assumed  command  of  Fort  Point  from  Austine's  departure  on 
December  24  until  Van  Voast's  arrival  on  the  December  28. 
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Van  Voast,  also  commanding  Company  K,  was  in  charge  of  two  companies  during 
the  time  he  commanded  Fort  Point.    In  January  1862,  he  was  involved  in  an 
unknown  arrangement  which  was  "disapproved  and.. .annulled"  by  the  Department 
of  the  Pacific.   It  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  control  of  the  grounds 
around  Fort  Point  and  the  Presidio,  for  at  this  time,  control  of  the  "military 
reservation"  was  firmly  given  back  to  Colonel  Sibley  who  commanded  the 
Presidio.70 

After  this  incident,  Van  Voast  concerned  himself  variously  with  instituting 
artillery  practice  for  the  troops  at  his  post,  repairing  the  Fort  Point  road,  and 
maintaining  control  over  enlisted  men  visiting  San  Francisco  on  day  passes.71 
When  Bvt.  Maj.  George  Andrews  took  over  the  command  of  Fort  Point  in  March, 
Van  Voast  remained  at  the  post,  commanding  his  company  until  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Presidio  in  February  1863.   Van  Voast  retired  as  a  colonel  of  the 
9th  Infantry  in  1883. 72 

Bvt.  Maj.  and  Capt.  George  P.  Andrews.   Assigned  to  Fort  Point  in  January 

1862,  Brevet  Major  Andrews  of  the  3rd  Artillery  was  in  command  of  the  post  by 
March  12,  1862.   He  supervised  ordnance  and  equipment  inspections  and 
installations,  in  addition  to  welcoming  military  visitors  and  the  press  for  tours  of 
Fort  Point.73   In  December  1862,  Andrews  left  the  post  for  five  days  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  friend  in  Benicia.   He  was  relieved  of  the  post  command  July  13, 

1863,  but  remained  commanding  Company  B  at  Fort  Point  until  September  8, 
1863,  when  he  was  relieved  of  duty  with  his  company  and  assigned  duty  as 
assistant  Provost  Marshal  General  for  the  State  of  California  and  the  Territory  of 
Nevada.74 

Andrews,  like  Austine,  showed  concern  for  the  men  under  his  command.   He  wrote 
to  the  Department  on  behalf  of  Pvt.  Patrick  Lynch,  a  deserter,  recommending  he 
be  restored  to  duty  without  trial;  he  supported  laundresses  in  danger  of  losing 
their  quarters;  requested  a  rheumatic  soldier  be  transferred  to  a  more  congenial 
post;  cleared  the  name  of  Privates  Michael  Howley  and  Samuel  Atkinson,  both  of 
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Company  B,  and  gave  them  honorable  discharges;  requested  leniency  for  an 
incarcerated  private  who  had  "profit[ed]  by  what  he  has  already  suffered."7* 

Certain  officers  serving  under  Andrews,  however,  perceived  his  command  as 
neither  benign  nor  efficient.   While  serving  at  Angel  Island  in  May  1864,  Andrews 
was  summoned  before  a  board  convened  to  examine  and  report  upon  his  mental 
condition.   The  board  met  in  San  Francisco  and  was  empowered  to  subpoena  and 
examine  witnesses  in  the  case.   Meeting  off  and  on  for  one  week,  the  board 
interviewed  several  officers  who  related  incidents  that  had  occurred  while  they 
served  under  Andrews  at  Fort  Point.   Dr.  John  Van  Sant,  an  assistant  surgeon 
who  had  served  at  Fort  Point  for  18  months,  related:  "One  of  the  acts  that  now 
occurs  to  me,  is  his  saying  in  the  presence  of  myself,  Pvt.[?]  Day  (of  his  command), 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Andrews,  when  we  were  riding  together  in  an  ambulance,  in 
reference  to  a  Court-Martial,  which  was  then  in  progress-that  Capt.  Van  Voast 
had  suborned,  or  been  tampering  with  witnesses,  or  words  to  that  effect...."   While 
at  Angel  Island,  Andrews  "...having  just  returned  from  a  fishing  excursion- 
without  uniform,  and  with  high  rough  boots  over  his  pantaloons— accompanied  by 
a  citizen  and  several   children-made  his  inspection  of  the  Hospital...."  Van  Sant 
also  remarked  that  "for  a  considerable  period  I  have  seen  him  when  his  attention 
seemed  to  be  wholly  engrossed  with  the  raising  of  poultry-talking  about  this  on 
all  occasions  and  constantly  recurring  to  it  when  other  topics  of  conversation 
would  be  introduced." 

Surgeon  Van  Sant  and  Andrews  were  obviously  incompatible,  and  Van  Sant 
described  Andrews'  request  for  his  removal:   "Maj.  Andrews  sent  a  letter  for  the 
Dept.  Commander-in  which  he  assigned  as  reasons  for  requesting  that  I  should  be 
removed  from  his  command,  that  there  would,  probably,  be  no  cases  of  sickness  at 
the  Post,  as  long  as  he  remained,  and  also  that  I  was  personally  obnoxious  to  the 
Commanding  Officer." 

Andrews  was  also  considered  to  be  an  alcoholic  by  some  of  his  subordinates.  Van 
Sant  testified: 

I  have  seen  him,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  under  the  influence  of 
Alcoholic  drinks-to  such  an  extent  as  would  cause  his  conversation  to  be  incoherent 
or  unconnected-and  his  actions  exceedingly  restless-moving  about  from  place  to 
place  without  apparent  object.. ..Another  instance-Whilst  he  was  in  command  at 
Fort  Point,  about  one  year  ago-I  saw  him  very  drunk  and  exceedingly  disorderly- 
alarming  the  Post  by  his  loud  outcries-and  calling  an  Officer  of  his  command  a 
"damned  perjured  liar"  and  using  threatening  gestures  and  continuing  his  riotous 
acts  until  stopped  by  the  interference  of  others. 


78  Andrews  to  Drum,  Sept.  2  and  Sept.  9,  1862;  Andrews  and  William  A.  Winder  to  DoP,  June  30,  1862;  Andrews  to  DoP 
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Major  Van  Voast  remarked,  "During  the  time  I  was  under  his  command  at  Fort 
Point--the  Major,  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  exhibited  idiosyncrasies  in 
his  actions  and  conversation.... I  attributed  these  idiosyncrasies  to  his  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  liquor  and  to  the  present  rebellion."   A  private  citizen  who  had 
known  Andrews  for  some  time  also  claimed  drinking  "...seemed  to  excite  him  to  an 
immoderate  degree.. ..It  caused  [him]  to  talk  extravagantly  and  wildly  at  times." 

Most  officers,  including  Lts.  Samuel  Munson,  William  Tompkins,  Louis  Fine  and 
John  Tiernon,  Capts.  Hugh  Fleming  and  William  Winder,  and  Col.  Rene  De  Russy, 
felt  that  Andrews  was  merely  an  eccentric  and  in  the  words  of  Colonel  De  Russy: 
"...at  times  a  great  talker  and  [he]  expresses  himself  at  these  times,  apparently 
more  for  the  sake  of  talking,  than  expressing  what  I  would  suppose  to  be  his 
proper  sentiments.... he  has,  at  times,  left  me  in  doubt  whether  his  mind  was 
altogether  sound."   The  Board,  however,  had  no  such  doubts  and  declared  that  no 
testimony  delivered  lead  them  to  believe  Andrews  was  of  an  unsound  mind. 
Andrews  transferred  in  1866  to  the  5th  Artillery  and  later  to  the  4th  and  1st 
regiments.   After  serving  again  at  Fort  Point  in  1881,  he  retired  as  a  colonel  from 
the  1st  Artillery  in  1885.76 

Capt.  Joseph  Stewart.   Capt.  Joseph  Stewart,  with  the  3rd  Artillery,  assumed 
command  of  Fort  Point  on  July  13,  1863.   Like  many  of  the  commanders  of  Fort 
Point,  Stewart  was  a  West  Point  graduate  with  experience  serving  in  California 
and  other  western  garrisons.   Stationed  on  Alcatraz  Island  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  Stewart  developed  a  "manoeuvering  machine"  for  moving  heavy  guns 
around  the  battery.   He  offered  the  invention  to  the  Army,  and  was  sent  to  Fort 
Monroe,  Virginia,  in  January  1862  to  meet  with  a  Board  established  to  examine 
the  machine.   The  machine  consisted  of  "an  axle  attached  to  the  chassis  of  a  gun 
carriage,  and  a  rope  attached  to  the  carriage  proper  and  wrapping  around  the 
axle."   It  provided  several  advantages  for  the  operation  of  heavy  guns.   First,  it 
enabled  three,  rather  than  four,  cannoneers  to  work  a  gun.   Second,  the  guns 
could  still  be  worked  with  less  than  three  cannoneers.   Third,  the  guns  were 
prevented  from  running  into  the  battery  too  strongly.   Finally,  the  cannoneers 
were  protected  from  enemy  fire  because  they  worked  the  guns  from  the  terreplein. 
The  board  examined  the  machine  and  declared  "it  greatly  facilitates  the  operation 
of  running  the  gun  from  and  into  [the]  battery."   They  suggested  it  be  applied  to 
wooden  barbette  and  casemate  carriages.   After  Stewart  took  over  the  command  of 
Fort  Point  in  October  1863,  he  offered  the  invention  to  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific  at  no  cost,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  his  offer  was  accepted,  or  indeed, 
whether  this  machine  was  ever  used.77 


n  Proceedings  of  a  Board  of  Officers,  May  25  through  June  8,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP.   See  also 
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Stewart  was  involved  in  developing  an  officer  training  program  (see  Training 
section  above),  as  well  as  in  assessing  the  Fort's  current  armament  and  planning 
for  its  completion.   He  also  supervised  troops  stationed  at  the  Presidio  sent  to  drill 
in  heavy  artillery  at  Fort  Point.   In  addition,  Stewart  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
harbor  devised  several  systems  of  signals  designed  to  communicate  between  the 
two  forts  and  the  Shubrick.78 

The  press  noted  Stewart's  efforts  at  Fort  Point,  commenting  in  May  1864: 

Captain  Stewart  who  has  the  command  at  this  station  is  well  known  to  the  public 
as  a  brave  man  and  competent  commander.    Fort  Point  not  only  testifies  to  it,  but 
his  military  career  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.. ..Order,  seems  to  be  his  first 
law,  and  willing  obedience  his  reward  from  the  soldiers  under  him. ...The  soldiers 
are  on  constant  drill,  loading  and  reloading,  and  kept  busy  in  cleaning  the  guns, 

79 

ammunition,  and  Fort. 

During  his  command  of  Fort  Point,  Stewart  spent  some  time  away  from  his  post, 
serving  on  a  board  to  investigate  the  purchase  of  horses  in  Sacramento  in  March 

1864,  and  going  on  sick  leave  intermittently  from  April  31  through  July  18,  1864. 
First  Lt.  George  Walker  assumed  command  of  the  post  from  June  30  to  July  18. 

On  November  19,  1864,  James  Van  Voast,  by  now  a  major  in  the  18th  Infantry, 
took  over  the  command  of  Fort  Point.   Stewart  remained,  commanding  Company 
H,  3rd  Artillery.   Van  Voast  was  ordered  East  to  join  his  command  on  December 
20,  and  Stewart  again  picked  up  the  reins,  commanding  the  post  until  March  10, 

1865,  when  Col.  Allen  Anderson  of  the  8th  Regiment  of  the  California  Volunteers 
established  the  regimental  headquarters  at  Fort  Point.   During  the  last  months  of 
Stewart's  command,  the  garrison  gained  six  new  companies  of  volunteers;  more 
than  400  men  were  posted  at  Fort  Point.   When  Anderson  was  temporarily 
detached  for  ten  days  later  in  March,  Stewart  again  accepted  command  of  the 
post. 

Eventually,  Stewart  complained  about  his  "anomalous  position,"  stating  that  for 
several  months  he  had  been  "the  oldest  officer  in  this  Department  doing  duty  in 
the  line."   He  objected  to  being  second  in  command  at  Fort  Point,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  temporarily  in  command.   He  also  pointed  out,  "two  junior  officers 
of  my  own  regiment  are  in  command  of  two  separate  artillery  posts  in  this 
harbor."80  The  Department,  however,  retained  Stewart  at  Fort  Point  for  a  few 


78  Stewart  et  al.  to  Drum,  DoP,  August  26,  1863;  Stewart  to  DoP,  September  5,  1863,  NA,  RG  393,  Register  of  Letters 
Received  by  DoP;  Drum  to  Major  Andrew  Bowman,  October  6,  1863,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  sent  by  DoP;  and  Stewart  et  al.  to 
DoP,  December  4,  1863,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 
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more  months,  relieving  him  of  command  yet  again  upon  Anderson's  return  on 
April  23.   On  May  10,  Stewart  was  sent  to  Fort  Klamath,  Oregon,  to  investigate 
the  erection  of  that  post;  he  returned  June  8  and  was  ordered  to  Monterey  on 
August  11,  1865.   Stewart  continued  in  the  service  until  1879  when  he  retired  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel  at  his  own  request.81 

Col.  Allen  L.  Anderson.   Allen  Anderson,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  5th  Infantry, 
became  a  colonel  in  the  8th  California  Volunteers  in  March  1865.   His  regiment 
was  organized  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Marysville,  and  Placerville, 
California,  between  November  1864  and  February  1865,  and  he  assumed 
command  of  Fort  Point  and  his  regiment  on  March  10,  1865.   Almost  immediately, 
the  28-year-old  Anderson  was  appointed  inspector  of  artillery  for  the  forts  and 
batteries  in  the  San  Francisco  harbor,  visiting  Angel  Island,  Point  Blunt,  Alcatraz, 
and  Point  San  Jose.   He  returned  to  Fort  Point  April  23,  and  submitted  his 
"Special  Report  on  Forts  and  Batteries  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco"  in  early 
June.    His  report  did  not  cover  Fort  Point  or  its  batteries.82 

Later  in  June,  Anderson  took  a  fifteen-day  leave  of  absence  and  in  September  he 
was  detailed  to  a  general  court-martial  at  Benicia  Barracks.   The  8th  California 
Volunteers  were  mustered  out  of  service  at  Fort  Point  on  October  24,  1865,  but 
Anderson  and  several  other  officers  were  retained  to  serve  on  a  general  court- 
martial.   The  post  command  was  transferred  to  Lt.  Col.  William  French  on 
October  27.   Anderson  was  mustered  out  of  volunteer  service  on  November  10  and 
went  on  to  serve  as  a  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  regular  army  in  Arizona  and 
Kansas  until  his  resignation  in  January  1867.   He  later  worked  as  Engineer  of  the 
City  of  Cincinnati  and  was  involved  in  mining  in  Georgia.83 

Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  and  Lt.  Col.  William  H.  French.   Lieutenant  Colonel  French  of 
the  2nd  Artillery  took  command  of  Fort  Point  on  October  27,  1865.   He  left  the 
post  on  detached  service  on  November  11  and  returned  the  next  month.   In  his 
absence,  Capt.  Frank  L.  Larned,  Company  H,  took  over  the  command  of  the  post. 
In  March  1866,  French  was  detailed  to  inspect  blankets;  he  served  on  court- 
martials  in  December  1866  and  January  1867.   Capt.  Samuel  B.  Mclntire, 
Company  H,  assumed  command  during  French's  absence  in  January.84 
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In  October  1866,  French  received  Queen  Emma  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  Fort 
Point.   The  Queen  was  accompanied  by  attendants,  military  officials,  naval 
officers,  the  Governor  of  California,  journalists,  and  other  dignitaries.   French's 
men  fired  shells  from  the  barbette  battery,  and  trooped  past  the  onlookers  in  a 
review  parade.   The  guests  were  also  treated  to  tours  of  the  Fort  and  the  light 
house.85 

During  French's  command,  Companies  H,  F,  and  M,  2nd  Artillery,  and  the  2nd 
Artillery  Band  were  stationed  at  Fort  Point.   The  9th  Infantry  Band  was 
temporarily  attached  to  the  post  in  December  1866,  prior  to  joining  with  the  2nd 
Artillery  Band  to  form  the  Band  of  the  Department  of  California.   Men  in  those 
units  who  had  enlisted  as  musicians  reported  to  Department  Headquarters  and 
were  honorably  discharged,  and  men  who  had  enlisted  as  privates  or  transferred 
into  the  regimental  band  were  reassigned  to  companies.   The  new  band  was  to  be 
stationed  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Presidio  February  17,  1867. 
French  relinquished  command  of  Fort  Point  on  February  9  and  left  for  the 
Presidio  the  same  day.86 

Maj.  Harvey  A.  Allen.   A  Special  Order  from  department  headquarters  issued  on 
February  9,  1867,  explained  that  the  regimental  commander  would  continue  to 
command  all  the  troops  on  the  Presidio  Reserve  and  that  he  could  assign  Allen  to 
Fort  Point  at  his  discretion.   Maj.  James  Harvey  A.  Allen  assumed  the  command 
from  French  on  that  day,  and  commanded  the  post  until  June  1867.87 

While  Allen  was  in  command  of  Fort  Point,  Japanese  dignitaries  including  two 
commissioners  sent  by  the  Japanese  Tycoon  (shogun)  visited  the  harbor  and 
inspected  several  of  the  forts.   On  Monday  morning,  March  25,  the  officers  serving 
in  San  Francisco  and  at  other  posts  in  and  around  the  harbor  assembled  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Japanese  tycoon's  two  commissioners 
to  Washington.   The  party  then  visited  the  forts  in  the  harbor.   In  their  thanks  to 
the  Department,  the  Japanese  commissioners  particularly  commented  on  "the 
excellent  practice  made  by  the  barbette  battery  of  Fort  Point."88 

First  Lieutenant  Mclntire  assumed  command  of  the  post  June  18,  1867,  but 
remained  in  command  only  until  the  next  month.   Mclntire,  also  commanding 
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Company  H,  had  previously  substituted  for  Allen,  assuming  command  on  March  8 
and  being  relieved  some  time  before  the  end  of  April.   It  is  not  known  how  long 
Allen  was  detached  from  the  post,  or  for  what  reason.89 

Capt.  and  Bvt.  Maj.  Charles  O.  Wood.   Capt.  Charles  Wood,  commanding 
Company  F  of  the  9th  Infantry,  arrived  at  Fort  Point  with  his  company  on  July 
21,  1867,  and  assumed  command  of  the  post  the  next  day.   Wood,  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  8th  California  Volunteers  had  served  at  Fort  Point  previously, 
during  the  Civil  War.    During  his  second  tour  of  duty  at  the  Fort,  Wood  oversaw 
the  withdrawal  of  the  newly  arrived  Company  K,  2nd  Artillery. 

Two  months  after  he  arrived  at  Fort  Point,  Wood  found  himself  on  trial  for 
refusing  to  follow  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer,  Lt.  Col.  William  French  (see 
Court-martials  section  above).   Although  found  guilty,  Wood's  sentence  was 
remitted  and  he  was  returned  to  duty.   Wood,  however,  commanded  Fort  Point  for 
only  five  more  days;  he  received  his  sentence  on  September  21  and  relinquished 
his  command  on  September  26,  1867.90 

Captain  of  Engineers  and  Bvt.  Lt.  Col.  Samuel  M.  Mansfield.   Capt.  Samuel 
Mansfield  arrived  at  Fort  Point  with  Company  D  of  the  Army  Engineers  on 
September  26,  1867,  accepting  command  of  the  post  the  same  day.   Taking  over 
the  Fort  for  the  Engineer  Corps  on  October  1,  Mansfield  was  directed  to  receipt  to 
Colonel  French  for  the  ordnance  property  at  Fort  Point. 

On  October  18,  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  ordered  the  Presidio  and  Fort  Point 
to  be  combined  under  the  same  command;  three  days  later,  an  order  separated  the 
two  posts  again.     On  March  17,  1868,  Fort  Point  was  permanently  annexed  to  the 
Presidio.   Mansfield  and  his  company  of  engineers  were  ordered  to  Yerba  Buena 
the  same  day.91 

The  senior  officer  at  the  Presidio  assigned  one  lieutenant  and  30  noncommissioned 
officers  and  privates  to  garrison  Fort  Point  and  guard  prisoners  at  the  Fort  in 
March  1868.   Around  May  15,  38  prisoners  escaped  from  the  Fort  while  under  the 
charge  of  2d  Lt.  Robert  M.  Rogers  of  the  2d  Artillery,  although  a  general  court- 
martial  later  found  Rogers  not  guilty  of  neglecting  his  duty.   Later  that  year,  the 
garrison  fired  the  national  salute  for  the  Fourth  of  July.   On  August  25,  the 
garrison  left  Fort  Point.   The  officer  in  charge  was  ordered  to  turn  over  the 
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prisoners  at  the  Fort  to  the  commanding  officer  of  Alcatraz  Island  and  to  return  to 
his  "proper  station."  92 


Noncommissioned  Officers 

General  Duties.   The  commander  of  a  regiment  appointed  noncommissioned 
regimental  staff  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  company  commanders,  appointed 
company  sergeants  and  corporals  as  well.   Company  captains  selected  the  first 
sergeant,  or  orderly  sergeant,  from  among  the  company  sergeants.   The  first 
sergeant  was  largely  responsible  for  overseeing  soldiers'  daily  duties  and  also 
detailed  work  parties.   Each  company  was  divided  into  four  squads,  and  each 
squad  was  under  the  direct  charge  of  a  noncommissioned  officer.   In  the 
companies  of  the  8th  California  Volunteers:  "each  Non-commissioned-officer  to 
whom  a  squad  may  be  or  is  assigned  shall  keep  a  "roll"  of  the  company  and  also 
keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  who  are  absent  on  duty  or  otherwise  and  each  on 
duty,  when  and  what  duty...."   Noncommissioned  officers  were  responsible  for  the 
personal  cleanliness  of  their  men,  as  well  as  the  correct  care,  storage,  and 
labelling  of  clothing,  accoutrements,  weapons,  and  other  equipment  in  their 
charge.   Responsibilities  also  included  supervision  of  Saturday  barracks  cleaning, 
maintenance  of  cooking  equipment,  and  supervision  of  the  kitchen.93 

In  the  case  of  the  8th  California  Volunteers,  each  company  was  supervised  by  one 
sergeant  and  two  corporals.   The  senior  NCO  on  duty  acted  as  chief  of  each  squad. 
By  January  1865,  these  noncommissioned  officers  drilled  daily  from  11:00  to  12:00 
and  2:00  to  4:00  and  attended  training  in  tactics  from  7:00  to  8:00  each  evening. 
Instruction  may  have  been  abandoned  after  the  war,  for  an  1868  Inspection  Report 
notes  that  recitations  for  NCOs  were  to  "be  commenced."   The  tactics  training  for 
NCOs  was  probably  established  in  1863  when  the  commanders  of  the  forts  in  the 
harbor  created  a  training  program  for  officers  and  recommended  "that  the  post 
Commandants  establish  such  a  course  of  instruction  and  recitation  as  they  may 
consider  requisite  for  the  noncommissioned  officers  of  their  commands,  and  cause 
reports  to  be  made  to  them  of  proficiency  in  studies...."94 

In  February  1865,  the  8th  California  Volunteers  established  a  guard  consisting  of 
two  sergeants,  two  corporals,  and  23  privates.   The  number  of  NCOs  on  guard  was 
changed  to  one  sergeant  and  three  corporals  in  March.   Before  mounting  guard  in 


w  Post  Order  39,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  April  25,  1868,  cited  in  General  Order  18,  HQDP,  June  4,  1868. 

M  Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  pp.  18-23.   Also  Wooster,  Soldiers,  Sutlers  and  Settlers...,  p.  85.   See  also  March  20, 
1865,  entry,  Regimental  Record  Books,  Eighth  California  Volunteers,  RG  94. 

M  Stewart  et  al.  to  Drum,  August  26,  1863,  in  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP,  and  Inspection  Report,  February  5, 
1868,  NA,  RG  159. 
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the  morning,  troops  were  issued  five  rounds  of  ammunition  each.   When  they  were 
relieved,  the  guard  turned  over  the  unexpended  ammunition  to  their  company's 
first  sergeant.95 

Noncommissioned  officers  probably  lived  in  the  Fort  during  the  period  1861 
through  1868.   The  1856  floor  plan  (figure  2)  shows  a  set  of  noncommissioned 
officers'  quarters  planned  for  the  third  tier;  Casemate  7  was  divided  into  four 
rooms;  but  no  separate  area  for  a  mess  is  indicated.   Mess  and  quarters  for 
noncommissioned  officers  were  mentioned  in  1856  correspondence  between  the 
Chief  Engineer  and  Colonel  De  Russy,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  Fort  Point.96 

Although  the  number  of  noncommissioned  officers  at  the  Fort  varied,  the 
volunteer  companies  stationed  at  the  Fort  in  1865  maintained  a  full  compliment  of 
five  sergeants  and  eight  corporals.97  Those  NCOs  who  were  squad  leaders  slept 
with  their  squads  in  the  barracks  casemates.   However,  since  the  volunteer 
companies  had  seven  or  eight  corporals  each,  it  was  probably  the  corporals  who 
slept  with  the  men,  in  these  companies  at  least,  while  the  sergeants  slept  in 
separate  quarters  or  outside  the  Fort  altogether.   In  September  1862,  both  the 
ordnance  sergeant  and  his  wife  and  the  first  sergeant  and  his  wife  were  living  in 
houses  outside  the  Fort.98 

As  the  number  of  troops  stationed  at  the  Fort  fluctuated,  so  of  course  did  the 
number  of  noncommissioned  officers.    In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1864,  there 
were  often  less  than  100  men  and  only  three  or  four  officers  stationed  at  Fort 
Point.    Charles  Anderson,  a  tinsmith  with  Company  I,  9th  Infantry,  was  made  a 
noncommissioned  officer  in  June  and  shortly  thereafter  his  services  were 
requested  at  the  Presidio.   Anderson  had  assisted  the  Presidio  earlier  in  the 
summer  for  fifteen  days  before  he  was  promoted,  but  once  he  became  an  NCO  his 
commanding  officer  wanted  to  keep  him  at  his  own  post.   The  officer  pleaded: 
"[Anderson's]  services  as  such  can  not  be  easily  dispensed  with,  as  there  are  so 
few  noncommissioned  officers  at  this  post."99 


98   February  23,  1865,  March  8,  1865,  and  July  20,  1865  entries,  Regimental  Record  Books,  8th  California  Volunteers, 
NA,  RG  94. 

98  Totten  to  De  Russy,  April  21,  1856,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Sent,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  p.  91. 

97   Regimental  Record  Books,  8th  California  Volunteers,  RG  94. 

**   Andrews  to  Drum,  September  9,  1862,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP.    The  first  sergeant  referred  to  belonged 
to  Company  B,  3rd  Artillery.    Bvt.  Maj.  Andrews,  3rd  Artillery,  refers  to  him  in  the  letter  as  "my  First  Sergeant." 

99  Special  Order  126  from  HQDP,  June  10,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  and  G.W.  Walker  to  DoP,  July  12,  1864,  in  NA,  RG  393, 
Letters  Received  by  DoP. 
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Discipline  and  Noncommissioned  Officers.   Noncommissioned  officers  were 
often  older  than  regular  enlisted  men;  many  had  served  for  some  time  prior  to 
their  appointment  and  all  had  demonstrated  leadership  skills.   NCOs  held  the 
rank  of  sergeant  or  corporal,  and  were  designated  at  different  levels  within  their 
rank;  each  company  was  allowed  first  through  fifth  sergeants  and  first  through 
eighth  corporals.    If  they  ran  afoul  of  military  law,  noncommissioned  officers  could 
be  reduced  to  ranks  by  order  of  their  company  commander  or  by  court-martial 
sentence.   They  were  not,  however,  subject  to  confinement  in  the  guard  house 
unless  it  was  believed  they  were  likely  to  escape.100 

During  the  spring  of  1865,  there  was  some  trouble  at  Fort  Point  with  the  orderly 
sergeant,  or  first  sergeant,  in  Company  D,  8th  California  Volunteers.   Three  young 
undercooks  and  one  kitchen  servant  were  attached  to  Company  D.   Two  of  the 
cooks,  John  L.  Lajune  and  Theophilus  Zavery,  both  from  Jamaica,  complained  to 
the  Department  in  April  1865  about  "the  ill-treatment  they  have  received  from 
members  of  that  company,  particularly  by  the  orderly  sergeant...." 
In  May,  Alexander  Smith,  who  had  joined  as  a  kitchen  servant  but  was  later 
designated  as  an  undercook,  complained  of  the  treatment  he  received  from  a 
member  of  his  company.   Smith's  complaints  were  serious:  "...when  he  represented 
to  his  company  commander  the  conduct  of  the  men,  he  was  repulsed  and  driven 
from  the  captain's  quarters."   The  department  commander  authorized  Smith's 
absence  from  the  post  and  directed  Colonel  Anderson,  commanding  Fort  Point,  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  and  report  to  the  department. 

The  department  felt  strongly  about  mistreatment  of  servants  or  enlisted  men. 
Upon  learning  of  Lajune  and  Zaverys'  complaint,  the  commander  wrote,  "...any 
officer,  noncommissioned  officer,  or  private  who  ill-treats  or  uses  abusive  language 
to  persons  employed  as  undercooks  will  be  arrested  and  promptly  punished.   Post 
and  Regiment  commanders  will  make  it  their  special  duty  to  see  that  the  class  of 
persons  above  referred  to  are  properly  protected  in  their  rights  and  persons." 
Although  the  formal  response  to  the  orderly  sergeant's  behavior  is  not  known,  the 
following  order  came  from  the  Regimental  commander  later  that  month  in 
response  to  an  unknown  action  by  Byron  Rhodes,  a  noncommissioned  officer  in 
Company  C: 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  Non-commissioned  Officers  not  only  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
discipline  but  for  their  conduct  to  serve  as  an  example  of  obedience  and  soldierly 
bearing  to  the  privates  of  their  companies.  The  Regimental  commander  regrets 
that  a  Non-commissioned  officer  should  so  far  have  forgotten  the  duties  of  his 
position,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Regiment. 


100  Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  p.  19. 
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Rhodes  was  tried  by  a  garrison  court-martial  and  reduced  to  ranks.101   Several 
weeks  before  his  court-martial,  Rhodes  was  himself  attacked  by  his  first  sergeant, 
who  hit  him  with  his  fists  in  the  company  kitchen.   First  Sgt.  Simeon  Baker  was 
found  guilty  and  forfeited  one  month's  pay.   After  this  case  the  post  commander: 

[took]  the  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the  command  to  the  very  common  error 
among  non-commissioned  officers  of  supposing  that  they  are  called  upon  to  use 
personal  violence  to  enforce  their  orders.   An  orderly  Sergeant  is  not  selected  on 
account  of  his  physical  strength.   The  enforcing  of  discipline  should  not  be  left  to 
the  issue  of  personal  combat.. ..Obedience  must  be  enforced  not  by  the  fists  of  the 

102 

NCO,  but  by  the  still  stronger  arm  of  military  law.... 


Ordnance  Sergeant 

Charles  Lange  was  ordnance  sergeant  at  Fort  Point  from  February  18,  1861, 
through  1868,  after  the  garrison  abandoned  the  post.   Appointed  to  the  position  of 
ordnance  sergeant  on  December  22,  1860,  Lange  had  already  served  at  least  eight 
years  in  the  Army,  at  least  four  of  those  years  as  a  noncommissioned  officer.   He 
enlisted  for  the  third  time  on  February  25,  1864,  receiving  an  extra  $4  per  month 
in  addition  to  his  monthly  pay  of  $34.103 

Lange's  position  was  an  important  one;  under  the  direction  of  the  commanding 
officer,  he  was  responsible  for  the  care  of  ordnance,  arms,  ammunition,  and  other 
military  stores  at  Fort  Point.   Ordnance  and  stores  included  cannon  and  artillery 
carriages  and  equipment;  apparatus  and  machines  for  the  service  and  maneuver  of 
artillery;  small  arms,  accoutrements  and  horse  equipments;  ammunition;  tools  and 
materials  for  ordnance  service;  and  horse  medicines  and  materials  for  shoeing. 
The  ordnance  sergeant  also  appeared  with  the  troops  at  reviews  and  at  all 
monthly  and  weekly  inspections.104 

Usually,  Lange  maintained  Fort  Point's  ordnance  supervising  "the  constant  labor 
of  ten  men."105   In  one  instance,  however,  Lange  received  assistance  when  six 
ordnance  men  from  Benicia  Arsenal  joined  Fort  Point  to  mount  columbiads  which 


101  Drum  to  Charles  Anderson,  April  26,  1865,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP;  Drum  to  Anderson,  May  8,  1865,  NA, 
RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP,  and  Entry  for  May  23,  1865,  Order  23,  Regimental  Letter  Book,  8th  California  Volunteers, 
NA,  RG  94. 

102  Entry  for  May  8,  1865,  Regimental  Record  Books,  Eighth  Regimental  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  NA,  RG  94. 

103  Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  p.  526,  and  Post  Returns  for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG  94. 

104  Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  pp.  26,  27  and  387,  and  Post  Returns  for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG  94. 

108   Andrews  to  Drum,  August  29,  1862,  and  J.  McAllister  to  DoP,  September  20,  1862  (attached),  NA,  RG  393,  Letters 
Received  by  DoP. 
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had  arrived  at  the  Fort  in  February  1861.   William  Walsh,  William  Drew,  Thomas 
Pendergrass,  James  McMahon,  Richard  Livingston,  and  Michael  Maddew  arrived 
at  Fort  Point  on  May  29,  and  left  on  June  7.106  An  extra  detail  of  ten  enlisted 
ordnance  men  was  also  requested  in  August  1862  to  assist  in  moving  ten  42- 
pounders  to  the  southwest  battery,  but  this  request  was  turned  down. 
Furthermore,  the  ordnance  captain  at  Benicia  felt  that  no  extra  duty  men  should 
be  assigned  to  the  task,  explaining: 

The  garrison  of  a  Fort  generally  keep  the  armament  in  order,  they  move  guns, 
paint  carriages,  lacker  [sic]  shot  etc.   The  Ordnance  Sergeant  with  the  assistance  of 
a  detail  performs  this  work. ...I  do  not  think  the  work  referred  to  can  be  called 
"extra  duty  work"  as  it  pertains  to  the  duty  of  an  artillery  soldier  garrisoning  a 
fortified  place  it  seems  a  regular  daily  detail.... 

Nevertheless,  in  December  1862  two  artificers  from  Benicia  Arsenal  were  ordered 
to  Fort  Point  "to  fit  and  repair  carriages"  and  the  next  month  the  ten  42-pounders 
were  mounted  on  the  barbette  tier  of  Battery  South.108 

An  ordnance  sergeant  was  a  member  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  rather  than  a 
member  of  a  regiment  or  company  serving  a  particular  post.   He  wore  the 
Ordnance  Department  uniform  and  belonged  to  the  post's  noncommissioned  staff. 
The  position  of  ordnance  sergeant  was  not  lightly  conferred,  and  in  fact  served  as 
an  incentive  and  reward  for  years  of  responsible  service.     According  to  the  Revised 
U.S.  Army  Regulations  of  1861: 

...the  judicious  selection  of  [ordnance  sergeants]  is  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  service;  and  that  while  the  law  contemplates,  in  the  appointment  of 
these  non-commissioned  officers,  the  better  preservation  of  the  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores  in  deposit  in  the  several  forts,  there  is  the  further  motive  of 
offering  a  reward  to  those  faithful  and  well-tried  sergeants  who  have  long  served 
their  country,  and  of  thus  giving  encouragement  to  the  soldier  in  the  ranks  to 
emulate  them  in  conduct,  and  thereby  secure  substantial  promotion. 

Charles  Lange  was  a  married  man,  and  lived  outside  the  Fort  with  his  wife.   In 
1862,  they  were  requested  to  vacate  their  house,  owned  by  the  Engineer 
Department.   Captain  Andrews,  commanding  Fort  Point,  requested  building 
materials  to  construct  new  quarters  for  Lange  and  his  wife  so  that  they  would  not 


108  Austine  to  DoP,  May  27,  1861,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP,  and  Post  Returns  for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG  94. 

107  Andrews  to  Drum,  August  29,  1862;  J.  McAllister  to  DoP,  September  20,  1862,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

108  Drum  to  McAllister,  December  16,  1862,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  sent  by  DoP,  and  Post  Returns  for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG 
94. 

109  Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  pp.  24-27. 
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"...when  the  Engineers  turn  them  out,  be  left  without  shelter."110  Lange  had  at 
least  one  child,  Lulie,  who  died  and  was  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  the 
Presidio  in  1867.   Another  individual,  John  F.  Lange  was  interred  in  the  National 
Cemetery  on  March  24,  1878,  but  it  is  not  known  if  he  was  related  to  Charles 
Lange.111   Lange  stayed  in  the  San  Francisco  area  after  the  Army  abandoned 
Fort  Point;  he  died  on  April  11,  1901,  and  was  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery. 
His  wife  died  in  1903  and  was  also  buried  at  the  Presidio.112 

After  the  garrison  was  withdrawn  on  August  25,  1868,  Lange  remained  behind, 
assuming  responsibility  for  ordnance,  ordnance  stores,  and  government  property 
at  the  Fort.113  According  to  the  Revised  U.S.  Army  Regulations  of  1861,  an 
ordnance  sergeant  at  an  evacuated  post  remained  on  duty  and  in  charge  of 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  until  he  was  directed  otherwise.   If  all  troops  were 
withdrawn,  the  ordnance  sergeant  could  clear  out  his  returns  and  receive  any  pay 
due  to  him.   If  the  ordnance  sergeant  remained  at  the  post,  he  was  to  write  a 
report  to  the  adjutant  general's  office  on  the  last  day  of  each  month.114 
It  is  not  known  when  Lange  left  Fort  Point.   By  1877,  however,  1st  Lt.  Frederick 
Fuger,  acting  assistant  quartermaster  and  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence 
and  post  treasurer  at  the  Presidio,  was  acting  ordnance  officer  at  Fort  Point.115 


Enlisted  Men 

Regulars  and  volunteers,  as  well  as  infantry  and  artillery,  served  at  Fort  Point 
from  1861  through  1868.   The  number  of  men  stationed  at  the  Fort  varied  over 
time,  but  their  routine  duties  probably  remained  very  much  the  same  during  this 
period. 

Drill  and  Inspection.  The  following  schedule  was  established  for  Company  B  of 
the  8th  California  Volunteers  in  November  1864.   The  hours  for  certain  activities 
were  modified  slightly  in  December,  and  again  in  March,  but  the  activities 
remained  the  same: 


110  Andrews  to  Drum,  September  9,  1862,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

111  Record  of  Persons  Interred  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California,  Summer  1879,  NA,  RG 
92,  Consolidated  Correspondence,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 
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Notes  of  Records  of  National  Cemetery,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  in  research  file  at  Fort  Point  NHS. 
Special  Order  136,  August  25,  1868,  HQDC,  in  park  collection. 
Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  pp.  26-27. 


115   Fuger  to  Quartermaster  General,  July  22,  1877,  NA,  RG  92,  Consolidated  Correspondence,  Office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 
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Reveille 

Breakfast 

Surgeons,  Fatigue  and  Police 

Parade  &  Guard  Mounting 

Sunday  Morning  Parade 

Drill 

Recall  from  Drill 

Fatigue 

Recall  from  Fatigue 

Orderly  and  Dinner  Calls 

Fatigue 

Drill 

Recall  from  Drill 

Recall  from  Fatigue 

Retreat 

Tattoo 

Taps 


6:00  am 

6:20  am 

7:00  am 

7:40  am 

8:30  am 

9:00  am 

10:30  am 

10:45  am 

11:45  am 

12  noon 

1:00  pm 

2:00  pm 

3:30  pm 

Half  hour  before  Retreat 

Sunset 

8:45  pm 

9:00  pm 


No  drills  took  place  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  and  the  kind  of  drill  was  announced 
from  "time  to  time."116  The  hour-long  drills  were  conducted  by  company  or 
squad  and  consisted  of  marching  on  the  parade  ground  and  practicing  with 
muskets  or  artillery.117 

Enlisted  men  at  Fort  Point  also  participated  in  a  daily  morning  dress  parade,  and 
were  inspected  by  post  commanders  on  the  last  day  of  every  month,  and  by 
company  captains  every  Sunday  morning.   Troops  were  also  inspected  when  they 
were  mustered  for  payment;  in  theory  this  muster  took  place  on  the  last  day  of 
February,  April,  June,  August,  October  and  December.   Troops  at  Fort  Point  were 
periodically  inspected  by  the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific, 
accompanied  on  some  occasions  by  the  deputy  quartermaster  and  surgeon.118 

Artillery  Practice.   Men  in  artillery  units  were  trained  in  the  marching  drills  as 
well  as  in  working  and  maintaining  their  guns.   They  often  went  through  the 


118  Regimental  Descriptive  Books,  Eighth  California  Volunteers,  NA,  RG  94. 

117  Edward  M.  Coffman,  The  Old  Army:  A  Portrait  of  the  American  Army  in  Peacetime,  1784-1898  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1986),  p.  163.   See  also  Wooster,  Soldiers,  Sutlers,  Settlers...,  p.  91. 

118  DoP  to  Commanding  Officer,  Fort  Point,  March  2,  1863,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP,  and  Special  Order  29, 
HQDP,  February  6,  1865,  NA,  RG  393,  Special  Orders  Issued  by  DoP. 
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artillery  drills  without  firing,  or  used  blanks  in  practice.   Garrisoned  posts  were 
required  to  have  an  initial  three  heavy  guns  mounted  for  practice  for  the  first 
company  at  the  post  and  two  more  for  each  additional  company.   During  some 
months,  however,  live  artillery  practice  was  an  important  component  of  the 
routine  at  Fort  Point.   Each  gun  emplaced  in  a  fixed  battery  was  numbered  and  a 
careful  record  was  kept  of  firing  practice. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  Company  B,  3rd  Artillery,  drilled  with  42-pounder  casemate 
guns,  firing  numbers  14,  15,  17,  18,  19  and  20  at  a  "whitewashed  surface  on  the 
face  of  a  vertical  rock. ..eight  feet  in  diameter."   Artillery  practice  was  to  take  place 
in  April,  June,  and  October.119  James  Van  Voast,  a  captain  in  the  9th  Infantry 
commanding  Fort  Point,  had  to  request  special  permission  from  the  Department  of 
the  Pacific  in  order  to  hold  a  practice  in  February  1862  "for  the  purpose  of 
instructing,  at  once,  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  command,  in  the  Art  of 
firing  Heavy  Artillery."120 

Fort  Point  was  also  used  as  a  training  ground  for  other  troops  not  proficient  in  the 
use  of  heavy  artillery.   In  1863,  the  companies  of  the  9th  Infantry  stationed  at  the 
Presidio  were  sent  to  Fort  Point  to  drill  in  heavy  artillery  for  four  days  each  week. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  first  companies  of  8th  California  Volunteers  in  November 
1864,  Captain  Van  Voast  was  again  supervising  artillery  practice  and  training. 
The  8th  California  Volunteers  were  to  be  instructed 

in  the  duties  of  sea  coast  and  heavy  artillery,  with  a  view  to  manning  the  forts,  for 
the  protection  of  the  principal  harbors  in  this  Department. ..Whilst  it  is  now 
intended  to  use  the  8th  infantry  as  artillery-it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  all 
concerned,  that  it  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  used  as  infantry,  and  sent  on  whatever 
duty  the  interests  of  the  service  may  require. 

On  July  13,  1864,  Maj.  Gen.  Irvin  McDowell,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific,  inspected  the  forts  in  San  Francisco  harbor.   Under  Capt.  Joseph  Stewart's 
command,  the  artillery  men  firing  the  salute  at  Fort  Point  used  old  fuses  which 
caused  the  shells  to  explode  near  the  guns.   Ten  days  later  the  department's  chief 
of  ordnance  delivered  a  report  based  on  his  investigation  of  the  incident.   Lt.  Col. 
Robert  A.  Wainwright  determined  that  the  premature  explosions  "were  the  result 
of  the  rapid  and  irregular  burning  of  the  composition  contained  in  the  paper  fuzes 
and  that  the  burning  of  the  same  was  much  more  rapid  than  it  was  represented  to 
be  upon  the  labels  of  the  packages."   The  explosion  was  caused  by  the 


119  Report  of  Artillery  Practice,  April  through  June,  1861,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP.   See  also  Revised 
Regulations  of  1861,  pp.  16-17. 

110  Van  Voast  to  Drum,  February  10,  1862,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

m   Drum  to  Bownan,  October  6,  1863,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP,  and  Special  Order  249,  November  16,  1864, 
HQDP,  Regimental  Records  of  Eighth  California  Volunteers,  NA,  RG  94. 
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"worthlessness"  of  the  fuses,  which  were  poorly  manufactured.   Wainwright 
admitted  that  they  had  been  on  hand  at  Benicia  Arsenal  since  1851,  and  the  paper 
fuses  for  the  eight-inch  and  ten-inch  columbiads  were  immediately  replaced  with 
wooden  fuses.122 

Drilling  and  artillery  practice  were  usually  of  a  high  standard  at  Fort  Point, 
although  training  may  have  slacked  off  in  the  period  before  the  garrison  was 
removed.   One  inspector,  visiting  the  Fort  in  late  1865,  praised  "the  discipline  and 
bearing  of  the  men"  and  noted,  "the  men  are  drilled  regularly  and  upon  the  day  of 
inspection  in  their  drill  made  a  good  appearance  and  in  their  firing  over  the 
channel  made  excellent  practice."   Another  inspector  arriving  18  months  later 
commended  the  appearance  of  new  recruits  and  noted  the  improvement  in 
Company  K,  2nd  Artillery,  who  were  "instructed  as  heavy  artillerists,  and  are 
making  satisfactory  progress."   Company  H,  2nd  Artillery,  were  "well  instructed  as 
Artillerists,  also  as  Infantry."   By  the  time  Company  D  of  the  Army  Engineers 
were  posted  at  Fort  Point  in  1867,  however,  little  training  was  being  undertaken 
at  the  Fort.   An  inspection  report,  prepared  a  month  before  the  garrison  was 
withdrawn,  stated,  "with  the  exception  of  the  recruits  there  has  been  no  drilling  in 
Infantry  Tactics,  since  [the]  Company  arrived  at  Fort  Point  and  none  in  Artillery 
since  November  1st,  1867. ..[The  troops]  have  had  no  instruction  or  practice  with 
small  arms,  or  as  artillerists  since  company  arrived  at  Fort  Point  in  Oct. 
1867."123 

Guard  Duty.   Enlisted  men  also  served  periodically  on  24-hour  shifts  of  guard 
duty;  the  frequency  with  which  a  soldier  had  to  serve  on  guard  duty  depended  on 
the  number  of  men  at  his  post.   The  guard  was  changed  in  the  morning  and  was 
divided  into  three  reliefs  so  that  each  soldier  served  two  hours  at  a  sentinel  post 
and  four  hours  stationed  in  the  guard  room.   Members  of  the  guard  not  assigned 
to  sentinel  posts  were  expected  to  remain  in  uniform  with  accoutrements  on  and 
weapons  close  at  hand.   One  soldier  from  the  guard  was  selected  as  orderly  for  the 
commanding  officer  and  the  officer-of-the-day;  this  man  delivered  messages  and 
was  allowed  to  sleep  in  his  own  bunk.124   The  opportunity  to  be  selected  for 
orderly  duty  served  to  inspire  those  on  guard  duty  to  polish  their  appearance  and 
behavior  in  hopes  of  getting  this  choice  assignment. 

Other  men  on  guard  duty  escorted  prisoners  and  performed  sentry  duty.   Men  on 
sentry  duty  were  given  the  watchword  and  were  inspected  periodically  by  the 


122  Lt.  Col.  Robert  A.  Wainwright  to  Drum,  July  23,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

123  Inspection  Report,  January  3,  1866  [for  inspection  on  December  18,  1865];  Inspection  Report,  August  8,  1867;  and 
Inspection  Report,  February  5,  1868,  NA,  RG  159. 

m   Coffman,  The  Old  Army...,  p.  164;  see  also  Wooster,  Soldiers,  Sutlers,  and  Settlers...,  p.  91. 
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officer  of  the  guard.   Sentinels  were  ordered  to  remain  at  their  post  and  to  refrain 
from  unnecessary  conversations.125 

The  composition  of  the  guard  at  Fort  Point  varied  over  time.  At  one  point,  the 
guard  was  divided  into  three  reliefs  of  three  men  each.   A  guard  was  posted  at  the 
sally  port,  the  water  battery  and  the  parapet  during  the  day,  although  at  night 
only  the  sally  port  was  under  guard.126   In  December  1864,  the  guard  detail 
consisted  of  one  sergeant,  two  corporals,  one  musician,  and  14  privates.   By 
February  1865,  the  guard  was  increased  to  two  sergeants,  two  corporals,  one 
musician  and  23  privates.127 

Fatigue  Duty.   Fatigue,  or  daily  duty,  consisted  of  tasks  necessary  to  support  the 
post;  some  of  these  tasks  were  distinctly  non-military  in  nature.   In  addition  to 
cleaning  and  maintaining  the  post  and  guns,  drawing  water,  and  gathering  wood, 
enlisted  men  at  Fort  Point  served  as  cooks,  bakers,  carpenters,  sailors,  boat  crew, 
gardeners,  teamsters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  expressmen,  clerks,  and  painters. 
During  the  Civil  War,  troops  at  Fort  Point  were  vigilant  in  their  duties,  for  an 
inspector  remarked  at  the  end  of  1865,  "I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the 
appearance  of  this  post.. ..The  condition  of  the  quarters,  barracks,  cook  rooms, 
guard  house,  and  of  the  fortification  were  everything  which  could  be  desired."128 
Beginning  in  1866,  soldiers  assigned  to  work  for  the  Quartermaster,  Commissary 
or  other  Department  for  more  than  ten  days  were  entitled  to  extra  pay,  but  this 
regulation  was  often  circumvented  by  assigning  extra  duty  for  less  than  ten  days 
at  a  time.129 

Soldiers  with  special  skills  were  not  only  utilized  at  their  own  posts,  but  also  could 
be  requested  by  other  posts.   The  4th  California  Volunteers  requested  a 
"practicable  printer"  from  Fort  Point  for  duty  at  their  headquarters,  and  Pvt. 
Charles  Anderson,  a  tinsmith,  was  detailed  to  the  Presidio  to  repair  "the 
Furniture  appertaining  to  the  cooking  stoves  used  by  the  Troops...."   Capt.  Joseph 
Stewart  requested  that  Pvt.  John  M.  Owens  of  Company  D,  3rd  Artillery,  be 


128  Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  pp.  61-65. 

126  "Memo,  of  instructions  to  officer  of  the  Guard  at  Fort  Point,"  undated  (probably  Feb. -June  1861),  no  source,  in  Fort 
Point  NHS  reference  file. 

127  Regimental  Record  Books,  Eighth  California  Volunteers,  NA,  RG  94. 

m  Inspection  Report,  January  3,  1866  [inspection  on  December  18,  1865],  NA,  RG  159. 

128  Jack  D.  Foner,  The  U.S.  Soldier  Between  Two  Wars:  Army  Life  and  Reforms,  1865-1898  (New  York:  Humanities 
Press,  1970),  p.  16.   See  also  Company  Returns  for  Companies  A,  C,  and  I,  Eighth  California  Volunteers,  NA,  RG  94. 
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transferred  to  Company  H  because  "I  have  no  tailor  in  Co.  H  and  there  is  another 
tailor  besides  Owens  in  Co.  D."130 


Bakers 

Enlisted  men  could  also  receive  training  in  non-military  skills.   In  1864,  Capt. 
Joseph  Stewart  requested  one  of  his  men  be  sent  to  Alcatraz  to  learn  how  to 
bake.131    Post  bakers  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  life  of  the  fort.   Bread  was  an 
important  component  of  the  soldier's  daily  ration,  and  poorly  prepared  bread 
placed  the  enlisted  man's  health  and  well-being  at  risk.   When  Fort  Point  was 
initially  garrisoned  in  February  1861,  the  bread  was  baked  at  the  Presidio  bakery, 
while  a  two-month  supply  of  hard  bread  was  kept  on  hand  for  an  emergency.132 

Usually  bakers  and  assistants  were  randomly  detailed  to  the  task,  regardless  of 
their  interest  or  talent.   Post  bakers  were  in  theory  detailed  for  ten-day  shifts  by 
the  post  commander,  but  often  this  routine  was  modified  if  competent  bakers  were 
found.   Pvt.  George  Putz,  Company  I,  9th  Infantry,  was  retained  at  the  Presidio 
after  his  company  was  transferred  to  Fort  Point  in  October  1863,  because  no  other 
baker  was  available  at  the  Presidio.   Putz  continued  to  bake  for  the  Presidio,  as 
well  as  supplying  a  company  serving  at  Point  San  Jose  and  his  own  company  at 
Fort  Point.133   Privates  [?]  Wilson  and  [?]  Weyant  of  Company  C,  8th  California 
Volunteers,  served  as  post  bakers  from  May  through  August  in  1865,  and  Weyant 
continued  baking  at  least  through  September.134  Company  bakers  were  assisted 
by  men  assigned  to  the  task  on  a  short-term  basis,  serving  daily  duty. 

The  bakery  was  supported  by  the  post  fund  which  was  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  post 
sutler,  and  by  savings  realized  on  the  flour  ration  by  baking  bread  at  the  post 
bakery.   The  fund  specifically  paid  for  hops,  yeast,  equipment,  and  the  hire,  or 
extra  duty  pay,  of  bakers.135  The  bakery  at  Fort  Point  was  reported  in  good 
condition  after  inspections  in  1865,  1866,  and  1867.   It  is  likely  that  the  bakery 
was  outside  the  Fort.   The  1867  report  noted  that  the  bakery  was  admirably 


130  Lt.  Samuel  Munson  to  DoP,  June  6,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP;  Lt.  Col.  4th  Infantry  CV  to 
Anderson,  June  24,  1865,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP;  and  Stewart  to  DoP,  March  28,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters 
Received  by  DoP. 

131  Joseph  Stewart  to  DoP,  January  5,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  Register  of  Letters  and  Telegrams  Received  by  DoP. 

132  Mackall  to  Simpson,  February  18,  1861,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP. 

133  Maj.  Andrew  Bowman  to  Capt.  E.  Sparrow  Purdy,  October  30,  1863,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

134  Company  Returns  for  Eighth  Regiment,  California  Volunteers,  NA,  RG  94. 
138   Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  pp.  35  and  248. 
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managed  and  "furnishes  as  fine  bread  as  could  be  desired"  and  an  1864  sanitary 
inspection  report  remarked  on  the  "thoroughly  cooked  bread... and  the  general  good 
management  of  the  'Cuisine'."136 


Cooks 

Cooks  were  selected  from  the  company  and  privates  filled  the  position  in  turns, 
unless,  as  with  bakers,  a  trained  or  talented  individual  could  be  found  to  accept 
the  position  permanently.   In  the  three  months  Company  A,  8th  California 
Volunteers,  spent  at  Fort  Point,  Pvts.  Andrew  Martin,  John  Ronald,  Silas  Kirby, 
and  John  Philips  took  their  turns  as  company  cooks.   During  the  first  month  at 
Fort  Point,  no  company  cooks  are  indicated  on  the  returns.   The  pair  of  privates 
serving  in  Company  C  changed  monthly;  Company  I  had  a  new  company  cook  and 
assistant  company  cook  each  month,  and  provided  Pvt.  Stephen  W.  Evans  to  serve 
as  an  officer's  cook.137 

Each  officer  with  his  company  was  allowed  to  select  one  servant  from  the 
company,  subject  to  the  soldier's  consent  and  the  approval  of  his  captain.   This 
soldier  continued  to  attend  reviews  and  some  drills,  still  wore  his  uniform  and 
appropriate  arms,  and  continued  to  receive  his  private's  pay  from  the  Army.138 

In  1867,  Capt.  Charles  Wood  selected  Pvt.  Julius  Oberer  to  be  his  cook,  freeing 
Oberer,  a  deserter,  from  the  guard  house  to  accept  his  new  position.   This 
selection  contributed  to  Wood  himself  being  brought  up  on  charges;  he  narrowly 
avoided  a  two-month  suspension  from  rank  and  command.139 

When  the  companies  of  the  8th  California  Volunteers  joined  Fort  Point  in  1864 
and  1865,  three  of  the  six  companies  brought  with  them  cooks  "of  African  descent." 
These  men  enlisted  in  California  and  were  originally  included  with  enlisted  men 
on  the  monthly  post  returns  but,  after  some  administrative  confusion,  they  were 
eventually  listed  separately.   An  April  1865  circular  from  the  Department  of  the 


136  Sanitary  Inspection  of  Fort  Point,  December  7,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  letters  Received  by  DoP;  Inspection  Report, 
January  15,  1866,  [for  1865  inspection],  NA,  RG  159;  Inspection  Report,  January  1867,  and  Inspection  Report,  August  1867, 
NA,  RG  159. 

137  Returns  for  Company  A,  C,  and  I,  1865,  Eighth  California  Volunteers,  NA,  RG  94. 

138  Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  p.  24. 

139  General  Orders,  September  21,  1867,  NA,  RG  393,  General  Orders,  Department  of  California.   See  also  Commanding 
Officers  section,  above. 
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Pacific  stated  that  "Ass't  undercooks  [are]  not  to  be  blended  with  the  totals  for  the 
enlisted  men."140 

It  is  likely  that  the  men  were  legitimately  mustered  in  as  members  of  the  8th 
California  Volunteers.  State  volunteer  regiments  were  called  up  by  the  governor 
and  the  state  decided  which  recruits  were  acceptable.  However,  if  these  troops 
were  federalized-placed  under  control  of  U.S.  military  law  and  custom,  and  paid, 
clothed  and  housed  by  the  army-they  were  bound  to  obey  U.S.  Army  regulations. 
The  inclusion  of  the  volunteer  companies  on  post  returns  for  Fort  Point  indicates 
they  were  under  control  of  the  federal  government. 

The  issuance  of  the  April  circular  indicates  that  the  regular  army  realized  that  the 
twelve  undercooks  of  "African  descent"  were  incorrectly  included  as  enlisted  men 
on  the  monthly  post  returns.   The  undercooks  were  ineligible  to  be  enlisted  for  two 
reasons.   First,  there  was  no  provision  for  the  position  of  undercook  within  the 
army's  regimental  organization  and  second,  after  enlistees  "of  African  descent" 
were  admitted  to  the  U.S.  Army  in  1863,  they  were  only  allowed  to  belong  to  the 
United  States  Colored  Troops.   This  ineligibility  was  probably  behind  the  new 
policy  of  listing  the  undercooks  separately  on  the  return.   In  April,  the  return 
notes  "8  colored  undercooks";  four  of  the  cooks  had  departed  with  Company  B 
when  it  was  transferred  that  month.    In  May,  four  cooks  were  listed  on  the  return, 
two  had  deserted  and  the  whereabouts  of  the  two  remaining  cooks  are  not  known. 
The  cooks  attached  to  Company  K  were  discharged  the  service  on  May  6,  1865,  yet 
they  were  still  with  their  company  in  September  and  Capt.  Gaston  d'Artois  was 
approached  by  headquarters  of  the  8th  California  Volunteers  requesting 
information  about  their  discharge.    In  June,  the  four  cooks  attached  to  Company  D 
were  awaiting  sentence  at  Fort  Point;  charges  made  against  them  are  not  known, 
but  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  incident  described  above.141   (See 
Discipline  and  Noncommissioned  Officers  section.) 

The  four  cooks  attached  to  Company  B  all  enlisted  in  San  Francisco:   James 
Hutchinson  from  Missouri,  Richard  Polk  from  Washington,  D.C.,  Charles  Mitchell 
from  Maryland,  and  from  New  Grenada,  Martin  Broomfield,  who  later  deserted  at 
Fort  Stevens.   The  four  men  attached  to  Company  D  were  all  born  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica:   John  Lewis  Lajune,  Thomas  Ritchie,  and  Theophilus  Zavery  all  enlisted 
as  cooks,  while  Alexander  Smith,  a  former  waiter,  signed  on  as  a  kitchen  servant. 
The  oldest  group  of  cooks  signed  on  with  Company  K:   Peter  J.  Vickers  from 
Bermuda,  age  34;  William  Lawrence  from  Virginia,  age  33;  and  Lewis  Sevaliner 


140  Post  Returns  for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG  94,  April  1865  entry:  "Remarks:  12  colored  undercooks  dropped  from  aggregate 
per  circular  Headquarters  DoP,  April  7,  1865." 

141  John  Green  to  Drum,  September  10,  1865,  Regimental  Records  for  8th  California  Volunteers,  NA,  RG  94; 
Headquarters,  8th  California  Volunteers  to  Capt.  d'Artois,  September  14,  1865,  Regimental  Letterbook,  8th  California 
Volunteers,  NA,  RG  94;  and  Post  Returns  for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG  94. 
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from  New  Orleans,  age  36,  enlisted  as  cooks,  along  with  the  20-year  old  Charles  R. 
Pollock.142 

As  discussed  above,  several  of  these  cooks  complained  of  mistreatment  from 
soldiers  and  officers.   Lajune  and  Zavery  charged  that  members  of  Company  D, 
and  the  orderly  sergeant  in  particular,  had  abused  them;  Alexander  Smith  made  a 
similar  complaint  about  the  company,  noting  that  when  he  objected,  he  received 
no  assistance  from  his  company  commander.143 

They  were  not  alone  in  their  complaints  of  abuse.   Silas  Peares,  acting  as  cook  for 
Companies  C  and  D,  8th  California  Volunteers,  described  another  incident  in 
which  an  officer  was  guilty  of  mistreating  a  cook.   Peares  complained  of  the 
incident  occurring  when  he  was  awakened  to  help  procure  some  meat  for 
Companies  C  and  D: 

as  I  entered  the  house  with  my  pipe  in  my  mouth  smoking  [2nd  Lieutenant]  Robert 
James. ..jerked  it  from  my  mouth  and  threw  it  aside-then  doubling  up  his  fist  he 
gave  me  a  severe  blow  with  it  in  my  face. 

Peares  was  especially  offended  because  he  was  a  new  recruit  and  was  "still 
unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  discipline  in  the  Army."144 


Recreation 

Although  the  daily  routine  at  Fort  Point  offered  little  aside  from  drilling  and 
maintaining  the  fort  and  guns,  the  Fort's  location  just  outside  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  presented  troops  with  opportunities  not  often  found  at  western  posts. 
Shortly  after  New  Year's  Day  1862,  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  sent  a  circular 
warning  post  commanders  to 

use  great  caution  in  granting  passes  to  their  men  to  visit  [San  Francisco]. ...Men 
going  on  pass  should  be  inspected  previous  to  leaving  their  post  or  camp  to  see  that 
they  are  neatly  dressed.    No  man  who  gets  drunk  while  absent  or  overstays  his 
pass,  should  be  indulged  again. 

Soldiers  visiting  San  Francisco  from  the  various  posts  continued  to  "throw 
discredit  on  the  Army"  during  the  next  few  weeks,  causing  the  department  to 


142  Muster  Rolls  and  Regimental  Records,  Eighth  Infantry,  California  Volunteers,  RG  94. 

143  Drum  to  Anderson,  April  26,  1865,  and  also  May  8,  1865,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP. 

144  Silas  S.  Peares  to  Joseph  Stewart,  February  4,  1865,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 
141  Circular,  January  2,  1862,  NA,  RG  393,  Circulars  Issued  by  DoP. 
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restrict  passes  to  two  men  from  each  company,  who  were  to  return  to  their  posts 
by  3:00  pm.   Further,  soldiers  visiting  the  city  were  required  to  report  to  the  office 
of  the  provost  marshal.   Later,  soldiers  were  prevented  from  bringing  arms  or  side 
arms  into  the  city.146 

At  certain  times,  however,  soldiers  from  Fort  Point  and  other  posts  in  the  harbor 
were  welcome  in  San  Francisco.   During  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday,  for  example, 
troops  at  Fort  Point  were  requested  to  be  prepared  to  "unite  with  the  citizens  of 
this  city  in  celebrating  'Independence  Day'  on  the  4th...."147  Troops  were  also 
permitted  to  attend  events  such  as  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration,  to  vote,  and 
in  1864  the  entire  command  was  permitted  to  visit  the  San  Francisco  Mechanics 
Exhibition,  "a  few  at  a  time."148 

On  other  public  occasions,  troops  were  alerted  and  prepared  for  possible 
intervention.   Voting  day  was  one  potentially  troublesome  day,  and  the  funeral 
observances  for  Lincoln  also  provoked  attention  "in  view  of  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind."149   In  observation  of  President  Lincoln's  death,  troops  from  Fort 
Point  convened  with  troops  from  the  Presidio,  Camp  Reynolds,  Point  San  Jose, 
and  Alcatraz  in  Washington  Square  on  the  morning  of  April  19,  1865.   Col. 
Thomas  Wright,  2nd  California  Volunteers,  commanded  the  procession,  while 
Brevet  Major  Andrews  assumed  command  of  the  troops  left  to  guard  the  harbor 
posts.   The  guard  fired  the  twenty-one  minute  guns  ordered  by  Washington.150 


Women  at  Fort  Point 

Laundresses.   In  accordance  with  an  1802  act  of  Congress,  each  company  in  the 
Army  was  allowed  four  laundresses  to  wash  clothing  for  enlisted  men  and  officers. 
Laundresses  drew  one  daily  ration,  were  entitled  to  receive  medical  services  at  the 
post,  and  received  fuel,  bedding  straw,  and  quarters.   By  the  1860s,  the 
established  ratio  was  one  laundress  for  every  19  men.   At  Fort  Point,  the  garrison 


14*  Circular,  January  31,  1862,  and  General  Order  4,  February  3,  1862,  NA,  RG  393,  General  Orders  and  Circulars 
Issued  by  DoP;  and  Special  Order  74,  April  3,  1865,  NA,  RG  393,  Special  Orders  Issued,  DoP. 

147  Drum  to  Lt.  Col.  Caleb  C.  Sibley,  June  25,  1862,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP. 

,4*  Special  Order  34,  March  12,  1868,  NA,  RG  393,  Special  Orders  Issued  by  DoP;  Special  Order  205,  September  3,  1867, 
NA,  RG  393,  Special  Orders  Issued  by  DoP;  and  Drum  to  William  Patton,  September  23,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by 
DoP. 

149  H.P.  Corn  to  DoP,  April  17,  1865,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

150  Special  Order  86,  April  18,  1865,  NA,  RG  393,  Special  Orders  Issued  by  DoP.   The  twenty-one  minute  gun  salute 
consisted  of  one  shot  fired  per  minute,  repeated  twenty-one  times. 
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fluctuated  from  around  125  to  more  than  450  men,  so  there  were  probably  at  least 
six  laundresses  attached  to  the  post  at  any  given  time. 

Most  Army  laundresses  were  wives  of  noncommissioned  officers,  although 
examples  cited  below  show  that  some  laundresses  at  Fort  Point  were  married  to 
enlisted  men.   Provision  returns  for  1861  show  that  laundresses  for  Company  F, 
9th  Infantry,  which  was  not  garrisoned  at  Fort  Point  until  1863,  were  the  wives  of 
Sergeant  [?]  Trainor  and  soldier  [?]  McGowan,  whose  rank  was  not  listed.151    In 
December  1864,  Mrs.  McDonald  was  a  laundress  for  Company  H,  3rd  Artillery. 
Her  husband  was  an  enlisted  man  with  that  company,  and  her  musician  son 
transferred  in  from  Company  B  in  order  to  be  with  his  family.152 

In  1867,  Cpl.  John  Murphy  of  Battery  H,  2nd  Artillery  was  charged  with  creating 
a  disturbance  in  the  laundresses  quarters  by  "abusing  his  wife  and  calling  her  vile 
names... [and]  maliciously  and  willfully  striking  her  repeatedly  with  a  stick, 
leaving  marks  upon  her  body,  without  cause  or  provocation  whatever."   Although 
there  were  witnesses  to  this  attack,  Murphy  plead  not  guilty  and  was 
acquitted.153 

Prices  for  washing  were  established  by  the  post  Council  of  Administration, 
comprised  of  the  post's  three  highest  ranking  officers  below  the  commander,  and 
laundresses  collected  the  money  owed  them  at  the  pay  table.   While  army 
laundresses  often  earned  extra  money  baking  pies,  serving  officers  as  maids  or 
cooks,  or  prostituting,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  whether  any  of  these 
sidelines  were  practiced  at  Fort  Point.154 

Women  working  for  the  troops  often  found  themselves  in  a  bad  situation  when 
they  misunderstood  Army  procedure  or  relied  too  heavily  on  the  Army's 
generosity.   The  letters  that  survive  are  from  those  women  who  went  straight  to 
the  top  with  their  complaints  or  requests,  attempting  to  interest  the  general 
commanding  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  in  their  situation. 

In  one  instance,  a  Mrs.  McManus  was  hired  to  wash  mess  linen  for  1st  Lt.  G.W. 
Walker,  Company  I  9th  Infantry,  and  when  payment  was  disputed,  she  forwarded 
her  bill  to  Department  Headquarters.   Whether  Mrs.  McManus  billed  incorrectly, 
or  whether  she  was  trying  to  deceive  Walker,  as  he  claimed,  cannot  be 


lil  Provision  Returns  for  Company  F,  Ninth  Infantry,  December  1861,  NA,  RG  393. 
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determined,  but  according  to  Walker,  "it  seems  to  be  a  common  thing  for  camp 
women  to  collect  bills  through  Hd.  Qrs...."   Mrs.  McManus  was  eventually  paid 
$12.00  for  washing  mess  linen  for  six  months,  and  $15.00  for  three  months  regular 
washing.155  Mrs.  Quinn,  the  cook  for  the  officers'  mess  at  Alcatraz,  had  a 
similar  problem  with  her  wages,  claiming  in  a  letter  to  the  Department  that  she 
was  owed  $109.    She  found  her  situation  especially  difficult  because:  "they  all 
knew...I  have  nothing  but  what  I  can  earn  for  myself  and  two  children...."156 

When  her  husband's  company  was  transferred  to  Alcatraz,  Mrs.  Daly  found  herself 
and  her  five  children  left  behind  at  Black  Point  while  the  other  camp  women  were 
quartered  at  the  Presidio.   The  Daly  family  occupied  a  tent  "without  fire"  and 
although  she  begged  the  general  to  take  an  interest  in  her  predicament,  it  is  not 
known  whether  he  did  so.157   Mrs.  Elmer  Howard  generated  plenty  of  interest, 
however,  when  she  eloquently  requested  that  she  be  stationed  with  her  husband: 
"...a  good  young  man  six  foot  and  not  thirty  years  old  and  he  loves  me  and  I  love 
him.   We  commenced  soldiering  together  and  we  want  to  end  together."   No  action 
was  taken  to  assist  Mrs.  Howard's  case  after  an  officer  reported: 

Mrs.  Howard  is  a  woman  of  notoriously  bad  repute  as  a  common  prostitute  and 
drunkard,  formerly  well  known  to  the  police  of  San  Francisco,  recently  out  of 
Mission  County  jail,  where  she  was  sent  for  being  a  "public  nuisance"  and  a 
"vagrant".   She  is  in  my  opinion  a  proper  candidate  for  the  "Home  of  the  Inebriate" 
or  more  properly  for  the  State  Insane  Asylum. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Chipman,  who  was  promised  "quarters  an[d]  rations  and. ..my 
passage  would  be  paid,"  was  left  destitute  in  Red  Wood  City  with  her  12  children 
after  her  husband  joined  Company  C  of  the  8th  California  Volunteers  and  was 
posted  at  Fort  Point.   Claiming  that  the  Army  had  no  right  to  take  her  husband 
and  leave  her  destitute,  she  declared  to  the  general  commanding  the  Department, 
"you  would  never  [have]  got  my  Husband  if  I  had  known  how  I  have  been  used." 
Capt.  Jasper  M.  Barthelow,  commanding  Company  C,  assured  the  commanding 
general's  office  that  quarters  for  the  company  laundresses  would  be  ready  when 
they  arrived  and  that  Private  Chipman  had  been  instructed  to  get  his  wife  (and, 
presumably,  the  12  children).159  Mrs.  French,  laundress  for  Company  B,  8th 
Volunteers,  was  also  left  "without  means  to  maintain  herself  any  longer  away 
from  the  company."   Six  weeks  after  Company  B  was  posted  at  Fort  Point 


1M  George  W.  Walker  to  Drum,  April  28,  1865,  and  attachments,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 
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laundresses  quarters  were  still  not  available,  and  since  Mrs.  French's  newly  re- 
enlisted  husband  had  not  yet  been  paid,  he  could  not  "assist  her  in  her 
necessity."160 

Living  Quarters.   When  the  garrison  was  increased  to  more  than  400  men  in  the 
winter  of  1864-65,  the  number  of  laundresses  increased  correspondingly,  and  their 
quarters  were  found  inadequate.   Laundresses  were  quartered  outside  of  the  Fort 
itself.   Private  Chipman  and  the  rest  of  Company  C  had  been  stationed  at  Fort 
Point  for  four  months  on  March  29,  1865,  when  company  commander  Capt.  Jasper 
M.  Barthelow  complained:  "Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no  quarters  for 
Laundresses  for  my  Co.  oltho  [sic]  I  have  used  every  reasonable  effort  to  obtain 
them."161   In  January,  the  commanding  general's  office  noted  to  Captain  Stewart 
that  no  buildings  for  laundresses  were  to  be  erected  at  that  time,  although 
apparently  he  was  not  referring  to  those  for  the  laundresses  of  Company  I,  9th 
Infantry,  which  were  already  underway.   During  the  spring  of  1865,  Lt.  Robert 
James,  assistant  adjutant  quartermaster  at  Fort  Point,  oversaw  construction  of 
several  48  x  16-1/2  feet  sets  of  laundress  quarters  southeast  of  the  Fort.   Lead 
pipes  supplied  the  quarters  with  water.162 

Housing  for  laundresses  was  a  low  priority  at  most  posts,  and  Fort  Point  was  no 
exception.   Accommodation  for  laundresses  of  volunteer  troops  seems  to  have  been 
considered  even  less  important  than  that  for  regulars.  In  response  to  requests  for 
quarters  for  his  laundresses,  one  captain  of  volunteers  was  told  that  the 
department:  "had  not  yet  decided  whether  or  not... [it]  will  have  quarters  built  for 
the  laundresses  of  the  Volunteer  companies  stationed  here."163 

The  first  laundresses  at  Fort  Point  were  temporarily  quartered  in  barracks  built  to 
house  the  mechanics  and  laborers  building  Fort  Point.   The  barracks,  located  on 
the  bluff  above  the  Fort,  were  provided  with  stoves  for  the  laundresses'  use.164 
In  September  1862,  Capt.  George  P.  Andrews,  commanding  Fort  Point,  requested 
extra  building  materials  to  provide  housing  for  women  at  his  post.   In  November, 
1st  Lt.  Henry  Waterman  followed  up  by  submitting  estimates  to  the  Department 
for  lumber  for  building  laundresses  quarters,  although  it  is  not  known  whether 
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new  quarters  were  approved  and  constructed  at  this  time.   Andrews  explained 
that  eight  sets  of  quarters  were  currently  occupied  by  "authorized 
laundresses."165  The  quarters  Andrews  refers  to  may  have  been  the  original 
laborers'  barracks. 

Wives.   Aside  from  laundresses,  other  wives  were  with  their  husbands  while  they 
were  stationed  at  Fort  Point,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  these 
women  lived  in  the  Fort.   Bvt.  Maj.  George  Andrews'  family  was  with  him  in  the 
Department  of  Pacific  the  year  before  he  assumed  command  of  Fort  Point  in 
January  1862,  and  Capt.  James  Hardie,  stationed  at  Fort  Point  in  1861,  also  had 
his  wife  and  children  with  him.   First  Lt.  Henry  S.  Waterman  was  married  while 
serving  at  Fort  Point  in  March  1865;  he  was  approved  30  days  leave  in  order  to 
celebrate.166 

Charles  Kirkpatrick,  a  volunteer  surgeon  stationed  at  Fort  Point  in  1865,  was  also 
a  married  man;  upon  receiving  news  of  his  appointment,  his  wife  Mary  accepted 
on  her  husband's  behalf  via  telegram  from  Salt  Lake  City,  asking  if  the 
appointment  could  be  delayed  until  he  returned  from  New  York.    It  is  not  known 
whether  Mary  accompanied  Kirkpatrick  during  the  five  months  he  served  at  Fort 
Point.167 

Although  children  probably  lived  around,  or  even  in  the  Fort,  no  evidence  has 
survived  to  provide  any  details  about  their  lives.   As  noted  above,  Ordnance 
Sergeant  Lange  had  at  least  one  child,  Lulie,  who  died  while  he  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Point.   Lange's  wife,  Mary,  was  appointed  hospital  matron  in  June  1861,  and 
probably  served  until  at  least  September  1862.   The  Langes  lived  in  a  house 
outside  the  post,  as  did  the  first  sergeant  and  his  wife.168 


Medical  Personnel 

Matrons.   Mary  Lange  is  one  of  the  few  medical  personnel  about  whom 
information  survives.   Because  the  hospital  was  small,  the  medical  staff  at  Fort 
Point  usually  consisted  of  an  Assistant  Surgeon  who  supervised  one  hospital 
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steward.   Mary  Lange  is  the  only  matron  known  to  have  worked  at  the  Fort,  and 
as  noted  above,  her  dates  of  employment  are  unclear. 

Surgeons.   Both  civilian  doctors  and  surgeons  from  the  Army  Medical 
Department  served  at  Fort  Point.   Surgeons  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  were 
required  to  pass  an  examination  and  joined  for  a  five-year  stint  when  a  vacancy  in 
the  corps  occurred.   After  a  surgeon  served  his  term  he  was  required  to  take 
another  examination  which  he  had  to  pass  in  order  to  continue  in  his  position. 
Civilians  were  contracted  to  work  for  the  army  when  the  army  could  not  supply 
enough  surgeons  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  troops;  it  was  these  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeons  who  for  the  most  part  staffed  Fort  Point.   Contract  surgeons  received 
travel  expenses  to  their  posts  and  were  required  to  provide  their  own  qualified 
replacements  if  they  were  sick  or  on  leave. 

Post  surgeons  examined  and  treated  soldiers  reporting  for  sick  call,  and  followed 
up  with  paperwork  to  document  their  actions.   The  post  surgeon  was  also 
responsible  for  managing  the  hospital  fund,  for  requisitioning  and  inventorying 
medical  supplies,  and  for  monitoring  and  recording  weather  and  sanitary 
conditions  at  his  post.169   Unfortunately,  most  of  the  records  created  by  the  post 
surgeon  at  Fort  Point  have  not  survived. 

Charles  Kirkpatrick,  surgeon  for  the  8th  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  is  the 
only  medical  practitioner  for  whom  biographical  information  has  been  located. 
Kirkpatrick,  42  years  old  when  he  was  assigned  to  Fort  Point,  was  born  in 
Missouri  and  worked  as  a  missionary  and  as  a  farm  laborer  until  he  enrolled  in 
the  Knox  Manual  Labor  College  at  the  age  of  18.   He  worked  his  way  through 
college,  and  then  taught  school  in  order  to  pay  for  further  study  in  medicine.   In 
1848,  Kirkpatrick  began  practicing  medicine  in  Grafton,  Illinois,  near  St.  Louis. 
He  soon  abandoned  his  new  practice,  however,  setting  off  for  California  in  March 
1849  to  join  the  gold  rush.   By  the  next  winter  he  was  in  California,  and  had  not 
yet  made  his  fortune  through  mining.  He  did,  however,  open  up  a  small  medical 
practice  in  a  mining  camp.   He  continued  to  mine  at  least  until  the  next  year. 

Kirkpatrick  served  as  Assistant  Surgeon  with  the  3rd  Infantry,  California 
Volunteers,  at  Fort  Gaston,  California,  in  April  1862  and  by  December  he  was  at 
Fort  Reilly,  Kansas.    In  the  winter  of  1865,  he  was  summoned  for  service  at  Fort 
Point  from  Salt  Lake  City,  arriving  in  the  spring.   After  a  brief  and  uneventful 
stint  at  Fort  Point  he  was  transferred  in  August  to  the  hospital  at  the  Presidio. 
At  the  end  of  August  1865,  he  may  have  returned  to  Fort  Point;  by  the  end  of 
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September  he  took  leave  but  returned  to  the  post  by  October  4.   He  was  probably 
mustered  out  of  service  on  October  24,  1865,  with  the  rest  of  his  regiment.170 

Hospital  Stewards.  The  hospital  steward  assisted  the  surgeon  in  keeping 
records  and  was  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  management  of  the  hospital  and  its 
stores.   The  Hospital  Steward's  Manual,  published  in  1862,  describes  the  following 
responsibilities  assigned  to  the  steward: 

general  supervision  of  the  hospital,  regulates  its  police,  discipline,  ventilation, 
lighting,  and  warming,  attends  to  the  provision  returns,  carries  out  the  surgeon's 
instructions  as  to  the  management  of  the  hospital  fund,  makes  the  purchases  for  the 
hospital  and  takes  care  of  the  stores,  sees  that  the  cooking  is  properly  executed,  the 
property  of  the  hospital  duly  cared  for,  and,  in  fact,  is  responsible  to  the  surgeon  for 
the  general  administration  of  the  institution. 

Besides  these  duties,  he  takes  charge  of  the  dispensary,  puts  up  the  prescriptions, 
and  performs  all  those  duties  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  dispensary  and  its 
management,  as  well  as  renders  to  the  surgeon  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
in  dressings  and  minor  surgery. 

Hospital  stewards  were  appointed  from  among  the  troops  and  might  hold  the  rank 
of  either  private  or  noncommissioned  officer;  appointments  were  recommended  by 
the  senior  medical  officer  at  the  post  and  approved  by  company  commanders. 
Qualifications  for  the  appointment  of  a  steward  included  honesty,  temperance,  and 
skill  in  pharmacy.   Hospital  stewards  could  also  be  enlisted  directly  from  civil  life. 
Stewards  enlisted  for  three  years.   Temporary  stewards  could  be  appointed  from 
the  ranks  and  held  the  title  of  Acting  Hospital  Steward.172 

Little  is  known  about  the  hospital  stewards  serving  at  Fort  Point.   Edmund  P. 
Tierney,  steward  at  Fort  Point  from  October  1861  through  April  1862,  enlisted  in 
the  2nd  Infantry  in  1842  and  left  the  service  in  1851.   He  reenlisted  in  1858  and 
was  made  a  hospital  steward  during  that  enlistment.   Tierney  enlisted  again  as  a 
steward  in  December  1863,  and  served  in  the  Medical  Purveyor's  office  in  San 
Francisco  through  at  least  September  1864.  After  he  had  completed  his  service  at 
Fort  Point,  he  was  accused  of  abandoning  his  wife  to  live  with  another  woman.   If 
the  accusations  made  by  Tierney's  wife  are  true,  he  was  living  with  a  woman 
named  Eliza  Copeland,  wife  of  an  army  volunteer,  during  the  time  he  served  at 
Fort  Point.173 


170  Journal  of  Charles  A.  Kirkpatrick,  1849,  MS,  Bancroft  Library;  Post  Returns  for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG  94. 

171  Joseph  J.  Woodward,  Hospital  Steward's  Manual  (Philadelphia:  JB  Lippincott  &  Co,  1862),  pp.  43-44. 

m  Hospital  Steward's  Manual,  pp.  17-19. 

m  Margaret  Tierney  to  Maj.  Gen.  Irvin  McDowell,  September  3,  1864,  and  attachments,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received 
by  DoP. 
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John  Macpherson,  a  Scottish  native,  served  at  Fort  Point  for  eight  months  in 
1863.   He  probably  enlisted  at  Fort  Point  (for  five  years)  and  was  31  years  old  at 
the  time.   A  garrison  court-martial  was  held  for  Macpherson  in  September  1863, 
but  it  is  not  known  why  he  was  tried.   James  K.  Mason,  an  Irish  recruit,  enlisted 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1864,  and  served  at  Fort  Point  from  July  1865  through 
March  1866.   Several  months  before  Mason  was  assigned  to  Fort  Point,  a  hearing 
on  his  sanity  was  held,  to  which  Brigadier  General  Wright  was  invited  as  a 
witness;  Mason  was  apparently  found  sane  and  able,  and  records  do  not  indicate 
that  he  had  any  trouble  during  his  time  at  Fort  Point.174 


Medical  Coverage  During  the  Civil  War 

Army  and  volunteer  surgeons  changed  often  at  Fort  Point,  as  did  medical 
stewards.   The  following  list  gives  dates  of  service,  when  known,  for  the  stewards 
and  surgeons  serving  at  Fort  Point  from  1861  through  1868. 


Table  2.        Dates  of  Service  for  the  Stewards  and  Surgeons  serving  at 
Fort  Point  from  1861  through  1868. 


Name 

Joseph  Congler 
Thomas  Miller 
Edmund  P.  Tierney 
John  B.  Trask 
John  Van  Sant 
John  M.  Macpherson 
John  Willson 

Dr. Bronson 

Andrew  Ellis 
AR.  Egbert 
I.J.  Edwards 


Rank 

hospital  steward 
hospital  attendant 
hospital  steward 
acting  asst.  surgeon 
assistant  surgeon 
hospital  steward 
acting  asst.  surgeon 

hospital  steward 

surgeon 

acting  asst.  surgeon 


Dates  of  Service 
June  16,  1861- 
Oct.  21,  1861-Nov.  1861 
Oct.  23,  1861-April  21,  1862 
Oct.  23,  1861-Nov.  27,  1861 
Nov.  27,  1861-June  17,  1863 
Jan.  25,  1863-Oct.  17,  1863 
Sept.  17,  1863-Oct.  4,  1863 
Oct.  4,  1863 

Oct.  16,  1863-April  26,  1865 
relieved  April  18,  1864 
April  18,  1864-May  25,  1864 


174   Hospital  Department  Register  for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG  94;  Post  Returns  for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG  94;  and  McCormick  to 
DoP,  May  29,  1865,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 
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Name 


Rank 


Dates  of  Service 


Charles  Holbrook 

Isaac  Parry 
Eugene  Woods 
Charles  Kirkpatrick 
James  K  Mason 
Reuben  Cook 

Valentine  Newmark 
Paul  Holtz 
P.W.  Ramsia  [sp?] 
A.  H.  Hoff 
Schmidt 


acting  asst.  surgeon 

surgeon 

acting  asst.  surgeon 

surgeon 

steward 

steward 

steward 

steward 

acting  asst.  surgeon 

acting  asst.  surgeon 

acting  steward 


July  8,  1864-Oct.  18,  1864; 
carried  on  post  return  in  Nov. 
1864,  relieved  Dec.  30,  1864 

Dec.  30,  1864-Mar.  31,  1865 

Mar.  31,  1865-May  13,  1865 

May  13,  1865-Oct.  1865 

July  6,  1865-Mar.  1866 

Mar.  1866-May  23,  1866, 
and  June  1866-April  1867 

May  23,  1866-June  1866 

April  20,  1867-Aug.  23,  1867 

April  1867 

Aug.  16,  1867  assigned, 
Aug.  19,  1867  revoked 
Nov.  1867-March  17,  1868 


There  were  frequent  gaps  in  the  appointment  of  surgeons  to  Fort  Point;  troops 
posted  at  the  Fort  were  often  required  to  go  to  the  Presidio  to  obtain  medical  care. 
During  the  first  few  months  of  Fort  Point's  occupation,  no  medical  staff  were 
assigned  to  the  post.   In  June  1861,  Joseph  Congler  appeared  on  the  rolls  as  the 
first  medical  steward;  Dr.  John  B.  Trask,  the  first  physician  at  Fort  Point,  did  not 
arrive  until  October  23,  1861.   In  June  1863,  John  Van  Sant,  the  current  medical 
officer  at  Fort  Point,  was  removed  and  the  surgeon  at  the  Presidio  was  directed  to 
supervise  the  medical  care  for  both  posts.   The  medical  director  who  eventually 
replaced  Van  Sant  in  September  1863  was  in  his  position  for  three  weeks;  after 
his  transfer  the  surgeon  at  the  Presidio  again  attended  to  the  sick  at  Fort 
Point.175 

Even  when  Fort  Point  and  other  small  posts  in  the  San  Francisco  area  had 
medical  officers  in  attendance,  those  patients  who  needed  hospital  care  were 
treated  at  Wright  General  Hospital  at  the  Presidio,  constructed  in  1864,  rather 
than  at  their  posts.   During  the  winter  of  1864-65,  however,  this  policy  seemed  to 


178  Post  Returns  for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG  94;  Peter  G.S.  Ten  Broeck  to  DoP,  June  11,  1863,  NA,  RG  393,  letters  Received 
by  DoP;  Special  Order  144,  Department  of  the  Pacific,  June  17,  1863,  NA,  RG  393;  Ten  Broeck  to  DoP,  September  30,  1863, 
NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 
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cause  some  confusion  between  post  commanders  and  medical  officers.   On 
December  6,  1864,  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  mandated  that  the  sick  at  Fort 
Point  who  could  not  be  cared  for  at  that  post  should  be  sent  to  the  Presidio,  and 
specified  "it  must  not  again  occur  that  sick  men  sent  to  the  Presidio  Hospital  be 
returned  to  their  companies  without  care  or  treatment."   Several  weeks  later, 
however,  a  departmental  circular  stated  that  no  post  commander  had  the 
authority  to  transfer  his  men  to  another  hospital  without  the  approval  of  the 
Medical  Director.   Within  two  weeks,  a  recruit  sent  from  the  San  Francisco 
Recruit  Depot  to  receive  medical  care  at  the  Presidio  Hospital  was  returned  to  his 
post  without  receiving  care,  and  the  sick  man's  commander  stated  he  had  "not  the 
most  remote  inkling  of  an  idea  as  to  the  reasons  why  and  wherefore  the  man  was 
not  received."   The  Depot  commander  was  outraged  at  the  "impropriety  and  actual 
barbarity  exercised  in  such  treatment  of  sick  soldiers"  and  General  Wright, 
commanding  the  Department,  supported  him.176 

One  reason  for  the  rather  slipshod  medical  coverage  of  the  posts  in  the  San 
Francisco  area  was  that  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  suffered  a  shortage  of 
qualified  surgeons.   In  June  1863,  the  general  commanding  the  department  wrote 
to  the  Surgeon  General  that  medical  officers  were  very  much  needed  in  California. 
He  explained  that  the  Army  could  not  obtain  volunteer  surgeons  in  the  area  and 
requested  twelve  volunteer  surgeons  be  shipped  out  on  the  next  steamer.   The 
Department  of  the  Pacific  also  directed  that  instruments  be  issued  to  contract 
surgeons  (also  known  as  acting  assistant  surgeons)  serving  at  permanent  posts  in 
the  department,  rather  than  requiring  the  physicians  to  purchase  their  own.   The 
commanding  general  explained  that  "the  authorized  monthly  pay  of  these  persons 
is  barely  sufficient  for  their  support...."177 


Diseases  and  Treatments 

The  most  common  diseases  treated  at  the  Fort  Point  hospital  were  gonorrhea, 
syphilis,  delirium  tremens,  inebriation,  rheumatism,  ophthalmia,  catarrh, 
bronchitis,  dysentery,  and  diarrhea.   These  illnesses  stemmed  largely  from  Fort 
Point's  location  at  the  cold  and  damp  southern  end  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  its 
proximity  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco.   Surgeons  were  responsible  for  vaccinating 


"'  Special  Order  265,  DoP,  December  6,  1864,  NA,  RG  393;  Special  Orders  Issued  by  DoP;  Circular,  DoP,  December  24, 

1864,  NA,  RG  393;  General  Orders,  Circulars  Issued  by  DoP;  and  Surgeon  Benjamin  Tippan  to  Captain  J.  Green,  January  4, 

1865,  and  attachments,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

177  George  Wright  to  William  Hammond,  July  8,  1863,  NA,  RG  393,  and  Letters  Sent  by  DoP  and  Drum  to  Ten  Broeck, 
December  31,  1862,  NA,  RG  393  Letters  Sent  by  DoP. 
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the  commands  under  their  care;  the  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Point  were  vaccinated 
against  smallpox  on  March  28,  1862.178 

Army  surgeons  in  the  Civil  War  treated  disease  with  medications  such  as  whiskey, 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  quinine,  strychnine,  magnesium  sulphite,  and  opium. 
Medical  supply  records  from  Fort  Point  are  not  known  to  have  survived,  so  the 
exact  medicines  used  are  unknown.   An  1865  inspection  report,  however,  notes  52 
gallons  of  superior  whiskey  on  hand.    Hospitalized  soldiers  were  entitled  to  an 
expanded  diet,  and  those  stationed  in  the  harbor  received  butter  and  milk  in 
addition  to  the  standard  ration.179 

Aside  from  colds,  venereal  disease,  and  alcoholism,  the  medical  staff  at  Fort  Point 
probably  did  not  encounter  any  serious  ailments.   Records  do  not  indicate  that  any 
operations  were  ever  performed  at  Fort  Point;  serious  cases  were  transferred  to 
the  Presidio  hospital.   One  ambitious  steward  posted  at  Fort  Point  even  requested 
a  transfer  to  a  field  hospital  because  "I  think  that  I  can  make  myself  more  useful 
and  learn  more  in  a  field  hospital  by  constant  practice  in  six  months  than  I  will  be 
able  to  learn  here  in  the  same  number  of  Years."180 


Deaths 

During  the  period  1861-68,  no  soldier  at  Fort  Point  died  as  the  result  of  hostilities, 
and  deaths  by  any  cause  were  rare.   The  low  mortality  rate  may  be  attributed  to 
the  transfer  of  chronically  or  seriously  ill  soldiers,  or  perhaps  just  to  a  well- 
managed  post  which  enjoyed  adequate  medical  care.   In  1861,  one  private 
drowned,  one  died  of  an  abscess  on  the  brain,  and  a  third  soldier  posted  at  Fort 
Point  died  at  the  Presidio  of  an  internal  aneurism.   In  1865,  Pvt.  James  M. 
Atchison  died  at  the  Fort  of  typhoid  fever;  in  1866,  Private  George  Keller  died  of 
phthisis  pulmonalis  and  Private  [?]  McCarty  of  ventricular  disease  of  the  heart 
and  emphysema  of  the  lungs.181  Private  Atchison,  a  native  of  Tennessee  serving 
in  Company  A,  8th  California  Volunteers,  is  buried  under  a  civilian  marker  in  the 
San  Francisco  National  Cemetery. 


118  Hospital  Register  for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG  94. 

178  Gordon  Dammann,  A  Pictorial  Encyclopedia  of  Civil  War  Medical  Instruments  and  Equipment,  (Missoula,  MT: 
Pictorial  Histories  Publishing  Company,  1983),  p.  44.  See  also  Inspection  Report,  January  3,  1866,  NA,  RG  159,  and 
Provision  Return  for  Presidio,  November  1861,  NA,  RG  393,  Provision  Returns  1861-1862  arranged  by  post. 

180  Joseph  Congler  to  DoP,  Oct.  2,  1861,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

181  Hospital  Department  Registers  for  Fort  Point,  vol.  92-93,  NA,  RG  94,  Medical  Histories  of  Posts  1861-1913. 
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In  the  most  well-documented  incident  of  deaths  at  Fort  Point,  Corporals  John 
Peterson  and  Michael  Condon  were  killed  by  accident  on  July  4,  1867.   The 
morning  edition  of  the  July  6,  1867,  Daily  Alta  California  reported  the: 

shocking  tragedy  [that]  occurred  at  Fort  Point  in  the  morning,  by  which  John 
Peterson  and  Michael  Conden  [sic],  of  Battery  K,  Second  Regiment  of  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.  lost  their  lives.   The  Coroner  held  an  inquest  over  the  remains,  when  the  jury 
returned  the  following  verdict:  'We. ..do  find  that  [Peterson]  was  a  native  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  and  [Condon]  a  native  of  Ireland;   Peterson  was  aged  twenty-nine  years,  and 
Conden  [sic]  thirty-three  years;  they  came  to  their  death  at  Fort  Point,  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  1867,  by  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  while  a  salute  was  being  fired.   The 
jury  find  the  following  facts:  The  deceased  had  both  been  absent  from  their  duty  as 
soldiers  at  the  Fort  for  four  days;  and  on  their  return,  on  the  morning  of  the 
Fourth,  were  placed  under  arrest  and  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  Fort.   They 
did  not  pass  the  sentinel  at  the  gate;  and  after  the  salute  was  fired  their  dead 
bodies  were  found,  terribly  mutilated,  some  twenty  feet  from  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  lower  tier  of  cannon,  which  had  been  discharged.   The  supposition  is  that  they 
crawled  through  one  of  the  embrasures,  expecting  to  escape,  and  were  concealing 
themselves  before  the  cannon,  which  they  thought  had  already  been  or  would  not 
again  be  fired;  and  that  their  death  was  accidental.182 

The  salute  was  at  noon  on  July  4  to  mark  Independence  Day  and  was  required  by 
each  post  and  camp  equipped  with  artillery  and  ammunition. 


EVIDENCE  OF  ROOM  USE  AND  FURNISHINGS 

Location  of  the  Medical  Complex 

The  earliest  evidence  of  a  hospital  at  Fort  Point  is  the  1856  Engineer  Corps  plan 
which  shows  a  hospital  room  with  an  adjoining  dispensary  occupying  casemate  8 
on  the  second  tier,  and  a  surgeon's  office  fronting  a  matron's  room  and  a  steward's 
room  in  casemate  9  (figure  2).   This  plan  also  shows  a  triangular  shaped  servant's 
room  at  the  far  western  end  of  the  tier.   Although  it  is  not  known  whether 
casemates  8  and  9  functioned  as  a  hospital  suite  during  the  entire  1861-68  period, 
later  evidence  indicates  that  the  medical  complex  probably  did  not  move  outside  of 
the  Fort  itself. 

As  discussed  above,  troops  posted  at  Fort  Point  were  often  required  to  go  to  the 
Presidio  to  obtain  medical  care,  and  it  is  not  clear  how  the  hospital  at  Fort  Point 
operated  during  the  Civil  War  period.   Special  Orders  from  the  Department  of  the 


Daily  Alta  California,  July  6,  1867  (morning  edition). 
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Pacific  in  February  1864,  October  1864,  and  again  in  January  1865,  directed  the 
sick  at  Fort  Point  to  be  sent  the  Presidio  hospital.183 

A  December  1864  medical  inspector's  report  implies  that  no  hospital  was  in 
operation  at  that  time:   "The  sick  of  [Fort  Point]  are  sent  to  the  post  hospital  at 
the  Presidio,  one  mile  distant  for  treatment.... It  now  becomes  necessary  to 
establish  hospital  accommodations  for  the  sick  of  the  Fort."   The  report  goes  on  to 
suggest  a  location  a  quarter  mile  from  the  Fort  "in  close  proximity  to  the  new 
quarters  about  to  be  constructed  by  Major  Van  Voast"  and  to  estimate  the  cost  at 
around  $1,000  in  coin.   The  proposal  was  accepted  by  both  the  departmental 
commander  and  quartermaster. 

By  May  1865,  the  work  had  not  been  begun,  and  in  June  the  medical  inspector 
withdrew  his  recommendation,  stating  that  since  the  war  had  ended,  expanding 
the  hospital  at  Fort  Point  was  not  necessary.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
the  inspector,  Charles  Keeney,  recommends  a  specific  site  for  the  hospital  in 
December  1864,  in  his  letter  written  six  months  later  he  states: 

Again,  there  is  no  point  fit  for  hospital  purposes,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
between  Fort  Point  and  the  Presidio,  as  the  grounds  are  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog 
two  thirds  of  the  year. 

Secondly,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  a  foreign  power  a  hospital  building  created  any 
where  between  Fort  Point  and  the  Presidio  would  be  the  recipient  of  the  enemies 
missiles.... 

Confusingly,  the  surgeon  also  states  "[djuring  the  last  four  years  when  the  Harbor 
of  San  Francisco  has  been  filled  with  troops,  the  present  hospital  accommodations 
have  been  ample  and  comfortable  for  all  purposes."184    The  hospital  at  Fort 
Point  may  have  eventually  moved  from  the  casemate  in  the  gorge  to  the  area 
outside  the  Fort,  but  this  did  not  occur  until  after  the  Fort  was  re-garrisoned  in 
the  late  1870s185. 


183   Special  Order  39,  February  19,  1864;  Special  Order  233,  October  26,  1864,  and  Special  Order  21,  January  27,  1865, 
NA,  RG  393,  Special  Orders  Issued  by  DoP. 

1M  Charles  Keeney  to  Drum,  December  7,  1864,  and  attachments,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP,  and  Keeney  to 
Drum,  June  14,  1865,  and  attachments,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

,M   C.K.  Whine,  to  DoP  [?],  July  19,  1883:  "The  dispensary  here  has,  I  understand,  been  moved  several  times  during  the 
last  year  and  at  present  two  rooms  in  a  small  building  erected  for  married  soldier's  quarters  are  used  for  dispensary 
purposes."  NA,  RG  92,  Quartermaster's  Consolidated  Correspondence  File,  Fort  Winfield  Scott. 
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Dispensary 

The  dispensary  was  used  to  store  and  prepare  medicines  and  to  clean  instruments 
and  equipment.   Medical  books  and  journals  may  also  have  been  stored  in  this 
room,  or  in  the  surgeon's  office.  Because  the  planned  dispensary  at  Fort  Point  was 
very  small,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  was  used  as  an  examining  area  or  for  any  other 
purpose.   An  1882  inspection  report  describes  the  dispensary  as  "badly  located  in  a 
dark  uncomfortable  inside  casemate  room.... The  Post  Surgeon  [stated]  that  at 
times  the  room  was  so  dark  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  put  up  prescriptions 
requiring  exactness...."186  The  nearby  surgeon's  office  and  steward's  room  were 
probably  used  for  overflow  hospital  work  space. 

Although  the  Hospital  Steward's  Manual  specifies  that  shelves  should  be  located 
in  the  dispensary  "adapted  to  the  various  sizes  of  the  bottles  and  other  original 
packages  in  which  drugs  are  received. ..with  a  convenient  number  of  drawers  and 
closets,"  Fort  Point's  dispensary  may  not  have  had  any  shelves  at  all  during  the 
period  1861  through  1868.   A  March  1879  estimate  requests  materials  for 
dispensary  shelving  and  closets  "as  all  medicines  etc.  are  placed  on  the  floor  owing 
to  the  want  of  proper  shelves."   The  storage  of  medicines  on  the  floor  at  Fort  Point 
must  have  posed  a  particular  problem,  because  of  the  damp  conditions  within  the 
casemates.   The  request  was  accompanied  by  a  detailed  plan  for  the  shelves  (see 
figure  22),  which  called  for  the  construction  of  three  closets,  two  of  which  were  to 
go  into  the  dispensary  and  one  in  the  steward's  room.187   On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  dispensary  shelves  existing  in  the  1860s  were  removed  before  the 
1879  recommendations  were  made. 

The  Hospital  Steward's  Manual  describes  a  linen  room  in  which  clean  bed  linen 
and  clothing  is  stored  and  inventoried.   The  specific  items  kept  in  this  room 
included: 

sheets,  coverlets,  blankets,  bed-sacks,  pillowcases,  towels,  mosquito-net,  and 
hospital  suits,  consisting  of  shirts,  drawers,  and  socks.... 

A  separate  linen  room  was  not  planned  for  Fort  Point;  linens  were  probably  stored 
in  rooms  planned  as  a  matron's  or  servant's  room  or  in  a  closet  adjacent  to  the 
spiral  staircase. 


'**   Inspection  Report,  August  28,  1882,  NA,  RG  159. 

187  James  E.  Ord  to  Surgeon  General,  March  28,  1879,  NA,  RG  92,  Quartermasters  Consolidated  Correspondence  File, 
Fort  Point.  See  also  Hospital  Steward's  Manual,  pp.  263-77. 

IM  Hospital  Steward's  Manual,  pp.  132-33. 
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Hospital 

Beds  used  in  the  hospital  were  probably  single  iron  bunks;  use  of  these  bunks  was 
common  in  hospitals  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  chief  surgeon  requested  200 
iron  bedsteads  in  February  1863  for  use  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific.189     In 
order  for  patients  to  enjoy  the  minimum  requisite  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
space,  there  were  probably  a  maximum  of  5  or  6  beds  in  the  20  x  16  x  12  foot 
casemate  at  Fort  Point.   Inspection  Reports  indicate  that  after  1866,  all  patients 
were  transferred  to  the  Presidio.   When  the  Fort  was  regarrisoned  in  August  1879, 
an  inspection  report  noted  that  the  hospital  accommodated  only  two  patients; 
serious  cases  were  transferred  to  the  Presidio.190 


Surgeon's  Office  and  Steward's  Room 

The  casemate  west  of  the  hospital  was  planned  to  contain  the  surgeon's  office  and 
steward's  room,  as  well  as  a  third  room  which  may  have  changed  in  function. 
According  to  the  1856  plan,  the  surgeon's  office  was  a  16  x  15-1/2-foot  room  on  the 
north  side  of  the  casemate,  accessed  through  either  the  hospital  to  the  east,  the 
stairway  to  the  north  or  a  triangular-shaped  room  to  the  west.   The  triangular 
room  is  designated  as  the  servant's  room  in  this  plan,  but  is  called  the  matron's 
room  in  another  undated  plan  of  the  gorge.   The  two  12  x  8-foot  rooms  in  the  rear 
of  the  casemate  are  designated  the  steward's  room  and  the  matron's  room  in  the 
1856  plan,  while  in  the  undated  plan  they  are  called  the  kitchen  and  steward's 
room. 

The  knapsacks  taken  from  patients  entering  the  hospital  are  also  stored  in  the 
steward's  room.   The  care  of  patients'  possessions  was  assigned  by  regulation  to 
the  ward-master,  but  because  the  hospital  was  so  small  and  there  was  no  ward- 
master  at  Fort  Point,  it  is  likely  that  the  steward  assumed  this  responsibility. 
Knapsacks  could  have  been  stored  in  the  triangular  room  designated  on  the  plan 
as  the  servant's  room,  or  even  in  the  surgeon's  office,  because  no  room  was 
planned  to  serve  this  purpose.   Because  there  were  probably  only  several  patients 
in  the  hospital  at  any  one  time,  the  steward  or  surgeon  may  have  simply  used  a 
locked  closet  or  cabinet  for  this  purpose. 

When  patients  entered  the  hospital,  clothing  and  other  personal  goods  were 
turned  over  to  hospital  staff,  with  valuables  such  as  watches  and  money  being 
given  to  the  surgeon.   These  items  were  recorded  in  a  book,  and  the  articles  were 


189  Ten  Broeck  to  William  A.  Hammond,  February  9,  1863,  telegram,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP. 

180   Inspection  Report,  February  5,  1868,  NA,  RG  159;  Inspection  Report,  August  8,  1867,  NA,  RG  159;  Inspection  Report, 
January  1867,  NA,  RG  159;  Inspection  Report,  August  21,  1879,  NA,  RG  159;  and  Hospital  Steward's  Manual,  pp.  103-04 
and  115-19. 
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then  packed  into  the  soldier's  knapsack,  the  coat  and  blankets  strapped  on,  and 
the  entire  package  labeled  with  the  soldier's  name  and  other  identifying 
information.   Arms  were  similarly  labeled  and  stored  or  returned  to  the  patient's 
company.   Possessions  were  returned  to  the  patient  when  he  left  the  hospital.191 


Location  of  the  Quarters 

The  first  sets  of  quarters  planned  for  officers  and  their  families  were  located  in 
the  second  tier  of  the  gorge.   The  1856  plan  (figure  2)  may  have  been  revised  in 
1860  to  provide  for  a  suite  of  three  bedrooms  and  a  common  parlor  for  bachelor 
officers.   The  bachelor  officers  were  also  furnished  with  a  communal  kitchen  and 
mess  in  the  first  casemate  and  a  privy  in  the  far  eastern  section  of  the  gorge. 
Four  casemates  were  designated  for  the  use  of  married  officers;  each  included  two 
bedrooms  and  a  parlor.   As  discussed  above,  a  privy  was  planned  between 
casemates  3  and  4  for  the  use  of  officers'  families.192 

In  January  1865,  three  frame  officers'  quarters  were  constructed  approximately 
one  half  mile  from  the  Fort.   In  1879,  these  quarters  housed  six  officers,  but  could 
be  required  to  house  as  many  as  nine.   The  quarters  included  two  double  and  one 
single  house;  in  1883,  four  sets  were  occupied  by  officers  with  families.193 

Evidence  indicating  which  specific  individuals  lived  in  casemate  quarters  has  not 
been  located.   That  officers  were  expected  to  live  with  their  families  in  the  second 
tier  casemates,  though,  is  evidenced  by  the  engineers'  concern  at  failing  to  include 
a  family  privy  in  the  1856  plans.   It  is  likely  that  the  commanding  officer  lived 
outside  of  the  Fort  after  1865;  commanding  officer's  quarters,  with  kitchen  ell  and 
pantry,  were  constructed  in  that  year,  on  the  bluff  above  the  wharf.194 

The  third  tier  of  casemates  was  designed  as  quarters  for  enlisted  men  and 
noncommissioned  officers.   Two  barracks  were  built  during  the  Civil  War,  but 
details  about  their  occupation  are  not  known.   Two  structures  were  also  converted 


191  Hospital  Steward's  Manual,  pp.  47-50.   Also  Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  p.  283. 

191  "Fort  at  Fort  Point,  sketch  Showing  in  blue  ink  a  proposed  arrangement  for  a  Privy  for  Officers'  Families  with 
consequent  changes  in  Quarters,"  NA,  RG  77,  Drawer  94,  Sheet  44  in  HSR,  p.  142.   See  also  Gilmer  to  De  Russy,  August 
20,  1860,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Received,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  p.  143. 

183  Report  of  Lt.  Robert  James,  January  20  and  April  1,  1865,  NA,  RG  92  in  HSR,  p.  202;  D'Artois  to  Drum,  January  18, 
1865,  and  attachments,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  Chief  Quartermaster,  1850-1870;  Inspection  Report,  August  21, 
1879,  NA,  RG  159;  and  John  Mendenhall  to  Asst.  Adj.  General,  April  19,  1883,  NA,  RG  92,  Consolidated  Correspondence 
File,  Fort  Point. 

m  Gilmer  to  De  Russy,  August  20,  1860,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Received,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  p.  143,  and  Outline 
Descriptions  of  Military  Posts  in  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  Major  General  Irwin  McDowell  Commanding,  1879, 
(San  Francisco,  1879),  pp.  92-93,  in  HSR,  p.  276. 
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to  barracks  in  1879,  but  again,  no  information  about  their  use  has  been 
located.195  By  1882,  troops  were  probably  housed  in  barracks  outside  the  Fort. 
At  least  one  officer,  Lieutenant  [?]  White,  was  living  in  the  Fort  at  this  time.   In 
August  1884,  one  battery  was  housed  in  the  Fort,  and  two  batteries  were 
quartered  in  barracks  outside  the  Fort.   At  that  time  there  were  six  sets  of  officers 
quarters  and  nine  sets  of  quarters  used  by  married  enlisted  men.196 

Climate  and  Heating.   Obviously,  Fort  Point's  location  on  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
affected  its  residents.   Damp,  cold,  and  fog  were  constants  at  the  Fort,  and  made 
for  unpleasant  and  unhealthful  conditions  in  the  casemate  quarters.   As  one 
sanitary  inspector  wrote: 

This  Fort,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  a  mass  of  granite  and  brick,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Golden  Gate,  presenting  a  bold  front  to  the  Ocean.   And  while  its 
massive  walls  afford  safe  protection  to  its  big  guns,  its  interior  arrangements  offer 
but  a  cold  and  cheerless  habitation  to  the  soldier. 

Meteorological  registers  show  that  a  dense  fog  envelopes  this  Fort,  two  hundred 
and  sixty  five  days  of  the  year.   The  condensation  of  the  fog  on  the  cold  walls  keeps 
up  dampness  in  the  rooms  and  not  infrequently  small  pools  of  water  collect  on  the 
floors. 

These  conditions  prevailed  in  most  casemated  forts  and  although  Army  officials 
complained  that  casemates  were  unsuitable  living  quarters  for  men,  the  practice  of 
lodging  troops  and  officers  in  casemates  continued.   A  description  of  Fort  Pickens 
(near  Pensacola,  Florida)  in  the  1843  Report  of  the  Quartermaster  General  to 
Congress  makes  a  strong  point: 

There  is  sufficient  room  in  the  casemates  for  the  garrison,  but  in  that  climate 
troops  cannot  live  in  casemates;  and  if  the  nation  cannot  afford  comfortable 
barracks  and  other  accommodation  for  them  such  as  shall  give  reasonable 
assurance  of  preserving  their  health  in  that  sickly  latitude,  it  would  be  humanity  to 
disband  them. 


198  Outline  Descriptions  of  Military  Posts...,  pp.  92-93  in  HSR,  p.  276,  and  Meigs  to  Saxton,  March  26,  1880,  NA,  RG  92, 
in  HSR,  p.  279. 

186   Inspection  Report,  August  21,  1879,  NA,  RG  159;  Inspection  Report,  August  28,  1882,  NA,  RG  159;  Inspection 
Report,  August  31,  1884,  NA,  RG  159;  and  Inspection  Report,  October  3,  1884,  NA,  RG  159. 

1,7   Charles  Keeney  to  Drum,  December  7,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  Utters  Received  by  DoP. 

IM  Report  of  Quartermaster  General  Robert  Wainwright,  October  25,  1843,  Senate  Document  1,  28th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  vol.  431,  p.  72. 
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The  practice  obviously  continued,  for  troops  were  housed  in  Fort  Point's  casemates 
throughout  the  1880s.   The  Army's  inspector  general  reported  to  Congress  in  1875: 

The  absence  of  suitable  buildings  at  most  of  our  sea-coast  fortifications  has  for 
many  years  past  compelled  the  troops  to  take  quarters  in  casemates,  which  it  is 
believed  are  without  exception  damp,  illy  ventilated,  and  unhealthy.   This  has 
given  rise  to  continued  well-grounded  complaints,  with  numerous  applications  for 
more  salubrious  quarters,  and  these  requests  have  been  enforced  by  our  medical 
officers,  who,  as  a  hygienic  measure,  have  urgently  recommended  the  applications 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  authorities. 

Aside  from  the  dampness  associated  with  all  casemate  quarters,  soldiers  at  Fort 
Point  and  at  other  posts  in  the  San  Francisco  harbor  area  had  to  contend  with  cool 
summer  temperatures  and  an  insufficient  fuel  allotment.   When  the  Fort  was 
originally  garrisoned  in  the  spring  of  1861,  the  3rd  Artillery's  Regimental 
Quartermaster  was  "obliged  to  issue  an  extra  quantity  of  fuel.   The  consumption  of 
fuel,  on  account  of  the  dampness  of  the  quarters,  still  continues  to  exceed  the 
allowance  to  the  Troops."200  The  department  allowed  less  fuel  in  the  summer 
months  than  in  the  winter,  and  men  stationed  at  Fort  Point  required  far  more  fuel 
in  summer  than  in  the  winter. 

The  shortage  in  fuel  was  caused  in  part  by  timbering  at  the  Presidio  in  the  early 
1850s.   According  to  the  regimental  quartermaster: 

Prior  to  the  summer  of  1854,  the  Government  was  subjected  to  no  expense  at  the 
[Presidio]  in  providing  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  the  thickets  of  scrub  oak,  etc, 
in  the  Reserve  having  been  destroyed  for  the  purpose.   Since  that  time,  the 
deficiency  in  fuel  during  the  summer  has  been  made  up  by  a  continued  destruction 
of  the  trees  on  the  Reserve;  so  that  at  the  present  time. ..there  is  scarcely  a  tree  fit 
for  ornament  or  use. 

When  Bvt.  Maj.  William  Austine  assumed  command  of  Fort  Point  in  the  summer 
of  1861,  he  requested  the  summer  fuel  allotment  be  doubled,  and  that  the  offices 
and  guard  house  receive  a  separate  allowance.   He  claimed  that  the  guard  was 
forced  to  gather  pieces  of  wood  from  the  shore  to  heat  the  guard  room.   Austine 
also  reiterated  the  plea  that  the  harsh  climate  at  Fort  Point  made  the  quarters 
unhealthy: 

During  the  summer  months  the  post  is  enveloped  in  fogs,  and  dampness  and  high 
winds  constantly  prevail,  and  consequently  rheumatism  and  severe  colds  are  very 


198   Report  of  the  Inspector  General,  1875-1876,  Executive  Document,  House  of  Representatives,  44th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  vol.  1,  #1674. 

200  H.G.  Gibson  to  Thomas  Swords,  March  4,  1861,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

801    Ibid.,  September  17,  1859. 
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common,  located  as  the  men  are  in  new  casemates.   Fires  are  required  daily  in  the 

202 

summer  months-in  the  quarters,  offices  and  guard  house.... 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  fuel  allotment  at  Fort  Point  was  increased  at  that 
time,  but  the  cold  and  damp  in  the  casemates  was  always  a  concern.   A  sanitary 
inspector  wrote  in  1864,  "to  render  these  quarters  at  all  habitable  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  hot  fires  day  and  night  and  both  in  summer  and  winter."203 


Officers*  Quarters 

Married  Officer.  The  casemate  depicted  in  figure  5  shows  quarters  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Virginia  in  1861.   The  room  configuration  is  similar  to  that  at  Fort  Point, 
with  two  small  rooms  behind  the  larger  parlor.   The  fireplace  at  Fort  Point  was 
located  in  the  side  wall,  however,  rather  than  on  the  partition  between  the  rooms. 

An  1860  receipt  from  the  Presidio  gives  the  fuel  allowance  for  a  captain  as  24-3/4 
cords  per  year  or  2-1/16  per  month,  and  the  allowance  for  a  lieutenant  as  16-1/2 
cords  per  year  or  1-9/24  per  month.204  The  discrepancy  reflects  the  smaller 
number  of  rooms  a  lieutenant  was  required  to  heat.   According  to  army 
regulations,  a  captain  was  entitled  to  two  rooms  for  quarters  and  one  for  his 
kitchen,  and  a  lieutenant  was  entitled  to  one  room  for  quarters  and  one  for 
kitchen. 

Hand  sinks  were  planned  for  the  window  recesses  on  the  second  tier;  if  installed 
as  planned,  sinks  may  have  been  available  in  each  of  the  rear  rooms  of  the 
officer's  suite  of  rooms.   Plank  floors  were  planned  and  walls  were  plastered  and 
painted.205 

Textiles  were  used  both  to  decorate  stylishly  and  to  keep  casemates  warm.   The 
casemate  at  Fort  Monroe  is  decorated  with  a  patterned  carpet;  the  doorway  to  the 
left  is  covered  with  a  heavy  fabric  treatment  as  well.   Figure  6,  the  same  casemate 
photographed  around  1890,  shows  two  of  the  doorways  covered  with  heavy  plush 
or  velvet  portieres,  and  a  large  area  rug.   An  inventory  of  Capt.  Albert  Barnitz's 
furnishings  for  his  1867-68  winter  quarters  at  Fort  Leavenworth  also  supports  the 
inclusion  of  heavy  textiles  in  the  officer's  quarters;  Barnitz  owned  two  door  mats, 


202  William  Austine  to  Thomas  Swords,  August  2,  1861,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

203  Keeney  to  Drum,  December  7,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  Utters  Received  by  DoP. 

204  Gibson  to  Swords,  March  4,  1861,  and  attachments,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

206  Totten  to  Tower,  May  28,  1857,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Sent  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  pp.  109-10,  and  Gilmer  to 
Totten,  April  10,  1861,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Sent  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  pp.  163-64. 
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lengths  of  crush  and  damask,  a  carpet  for  the  front  room  and  back  bedroom,  and 
another  carpet  that  was  altered  to  fit  his  quarters. 

Barnitz  furnished  his  quarters  with  a  rosewood  table  and  chairs,  as  well  as  a 
bedstead  and  wash  stand.   Second  Lt.  D.G.  Quimby,  stationed  at  Fort  Larned, 
Kansas,  in  the  1870s  also  kept  a  clock,  banjo,  books,  photograph  albums,  and 
framed  photographs  in  his  quarters.206 

Bachelor  Officer.   As  described  above,  the  bachelor  officers'  quarters  may  have 
been  combined  to  form  a  suite  of  three  bedchambers  with  a  common  parlor,  dining 
room  and  kitchen.   The  planning  engineer  claimed  "the... arrangement  will  be  an 
excellent  one  for  a  mess  of  three  officers— each  having  a  good  chamber  and  a  large 
parlor  in  common...."207 

The  only  bachelor  identified  at  Fort  Point  is  1st  Lt.  Henry  Waterman,  who  arrived 
at  the  post  in  January  1862  with  Company  B  of  the  3rd  Artillery  and  was  granted 
30  days  leave  in  March  1863  to  marry.   As  detailed  above,  Waterman  was  court- 
martialed  and  left  the  post  soon  thereafter.208 


Officers'  Kitchen  and  Mess 

The  three  officers  who  joined  together  to  form  the  mess  probably  each  donated  a 
sum  for  the  furnishing  of  the  kitchen  and  the  wages  of  a  servant  to  do  the  cooking. 
This  servant  may  have  been  an  enlisted  man  or  a  civilian.   Pvt.  Stephen  W. 
Evans,  Company  I,  8th  California  Volunteers,  served  extra  duty  as  officers'  cook  in 
May  1865.209  On  Alcatraz  Island,  Mrs.  Quinn  cooked  for  the  officers'  mess  in 
1864;  she  was  promised  $30  per  month,  but  claimed  she  was  never  paid.210 


*   Appendix  B,  items  purchased  by  Capt.  A.  Barnitz  for  the  1867-1868  winter  quarters  at  I>eavenworth,  and  Appendix 
C,  effects  of  the  late  2nd  Lieut.  D.G.  Quinby,  5th  Infantry,  Fort  Larned,  Kansas,  March  12,  1873,  in  National  Park  Service, 
Historic  Furnishings  Report,  Past  Hospital  I HS  2,  New  Commissary  / HS -4,  Old  Commissary  Storehouse /HS  5, 
Quartermaster  Storehouse  /HS  6,  Officers'  Quarters,  HS-7,  Fort  lamed  National  Historic  Site,  by  L.  Clifford  Soubier  and 
William  L.  Brown  III,  (Denver  Service  Center:  GPO,  1989),  pp.  123-27. 

"  Gilmer  to  De  Russy,  August  20,  1860,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Received  by  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  p.  143. 

**  Post  Returns  for  Fort  Point,  NA,  RG  94. 

**   Company  Returns,  April-May  1865,  Company  I,  Eighth  California  Volunteers,  NA,  RG  94. 

210   Mrs.  Quinn  to  Drum,  September  26,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 
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Although  quarters  at  Fort  Point  were  heated  with  open  fireplaces,  kitchens  were 
probably  equipped  with  built-in  brick  ovens  with  iron  fittings  or  with  stoves.211 
The  kitchen  would  also  contain  a  work  table,  cupboard,  wood  box,  and  provision 
boxes  (see  figure  21).   Kitchen  items  owned  by  Captain  Barnitz  include  a  lamp,  tea 
kettle,  tea  tray,  grater,  dripping  pan,  stew  pan,  mincing  knife,  carving  knife,  and 
fork.212 

Dining  room  furnishings  appear  on  the  inventory  of  the  effects  of  2d  Lt.  D.G. 
Quimby:   they  include  dinner,  breakfast,  soup  and  sauce  plates,  cups  and  saucers, 
vegetable  dishes,  covered  dishes,  a  tea  pot,  salt  cellars,  plated  teaspoons, 
"common"  knives  and  forks,  table  cloths,  and  24  napkins.213    The  dining  room 
would  also  be  furnished  with  carpeting,  a  table  and  chairs,  and  possibly  a 
sideboard. 


Enlisted  Men's  Quarters 

Introduction,   Enlisted  men  lived  in  casemate  quarters  on  the  third  tier  of  the 
gorge.   One  casemate  was  designated  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters  and  the 
three  easternmost  casemates  were  used  as  a  kitchen  and  mess.   The  September 
1856  plan  (see  figure  2)  indicates  a  washroom  was  planned  for  the  fourth 
casemate,  but  Chief  Engineer  Totten  did  not  approve  the  existing  plan, 
recommending,  "the  'washing  places'... be  located  in  several  rooms  in  the  recesses 
marked  'x.'"   In  the  same  letter  he  disapproved  using  the  entire  triangular  room 
on  the  eastern  end  of  the  gorge  for  a  servant's  room,  stating,  "the  space  marked 
'servants'  room'  could  be  subdivided  with  advantage."214  A  second  undated  plan 
(see  figure  3)  labels  the  fourth  casemate  as  quarters  for  enlisted  men,  and  divides 
the  servants'  room  into  a  cook's  room  and  a  store  room. 

Each  casemate  was  designed  to  house  24  men,  and  accommodate  6  two-tier  bunks 
(see  figure  2).215  By  the  winter  of  1864-1865,  however,  the  garrison  was 
increased  from  around  100  men  to  more  than  400.   The  departmental  medical 
inspector  complained,  "the  apartments  in  these  walls  which  the  men  occupy,  were 
intended  for  two  companies.   At  present  there  are  nearly  four,  and  more  still 
coming."   Early  in  1865,  construction  began  on  barracks  outside  the  Fort,  but  as 


211   National  Park  Service,  These  Relics  of  Barbarism:  A  History  of  Furniture  in  Barracks  and  Guardhouses  of  the  United 
States  Army,  1800-1880,  prepared  by  David  A.  Clary,  (Denver  Service  Center:  GPO,  1984),  p.  292. 
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Capt.  A.  Barnitz  inventory  in  NPS,  Fort  learned  HFR,  Post  Hospital,  New  Commissary...,  pp.  123-24. 
2nd  Lt.  D.G.  Quimby  inventory  in  NPS,  Fort  Lamed  HFR,  Post  Hospital,  New  Commissary...,  pp.  125-27. 
Totten  to  Tower,  May  28,  1857,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Sent,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  pp.  109-10. 
De  Russy  to  Totten,  Sept.  4,  1856,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Received  by  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  p.  91. 
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discussed  above,  little  is  known  about  these  buildings.   An  1865  casemate  plan 
proposing  an  arrangement  of  18  bunks  in  four  tiers  illustrates   accommodation 
within  a  planned  outwork.   "The  Quarters  [were]  to  be  occupied  in  this  crowded 
manner  only  when  the  work  is  under  fire,  or  likely  to  be,"  although  the  plan  was 
never  implemented,  because  the  outwork  was  never  completed  (see  figure  10).216 

Crowded  living  quarters  were  known  to  be  a  health  hazard  to  soldiers,  and  the 
medical  inspector  noted:  "The  effect  of  this  bad  ventilation  and  crowded  condition 
is  becoming  manifest  in  the  frequency  of  Rheumatism,  Pulmonic  affections  and 
fevers  of  low  type."  Although  damp  and  unhealthy,  the  quarters  were  very  well 
maintained  during  the  Civil  War  period,  and  continued  to  be  kept  up  until  the 
garrison  was  withdrawn  in  1868.   The  same  medical  inspector  commented,  "the 
state  of  police  of  the  entire  Fort  is  faultless-Latrines,  Lavatories  and  Sinks  in 
good  order  and  well  policed. ..the  excellent  state  of  police  of  the  quarters  etc 
neutralize  to  no  little  extent,  the  great  tendency  to  disease  induced  by  these 
crowded,  damp  and  illy  ventilated  quarters."217 

Bunks  and  Gun  Racks.   Furnishings  for  the  quarters  at  Fort  Point  were  simple, 
as  in  all  enlisted  men's  quarters.   Each  casemate  contained  six  wooden  bunks  of 
two  tiers  each,  made  by  local  carpenters  on  contract  to  the  quartermaster's 
department  or  by  extra  duty  men.   The  Army  Engineers  did  not  build  the  bunks 
for  Fort  Point.218   "Rough  gun  racks"  were  prepared  by  the  quartermaster's 
department  when  the  Fort  was  garrisoned,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  were 
attached  to  the  bunks  or  casemate  walls,  or  whether  they  were  freestanding. 

During  a  review  after  the  Fort's  re-opening  in  the  1870s  the  inspector  noted  "the 
most  noticeable  deficiency  in  the  Quarters  was  the  absence  of  suitable  lockers  and 
gun  racks.   Now  the  arms  are  kept  standing  in  the  corners  of  the  room  and  the 
clothing  is  kept  in  such  improvised  boxes  as  the  men  can  find."219  This  comment 
suggests  that  gun  racks  were  not  attached  to  the  walls  in  the  casemates,  but  may 
have  been  freestanding.   Freestanding  racks  may  have  been  built  when  the  Fort 
was  initially  garrisoned,  because  plastering  and  finishing  of  barracks  walls  was 
not  yet  finished  at  that  time.220  Alternatively,  gun  racks  on  the  walls  in  the 
1860s  may  have  been  removed  by  the  time  the  Fort  was  regarrisoned  in  1878. 


*1§   Charles  C.  Keeney  to  Drum,  December  7,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP,  and  1865  Drawing,  Drawer 
94,  sheet  84,  NA,  RG  77  [Figure  9]. 

8"  Keeney  to  Drum,  December  7,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

™  Totten  to  Tower,  May  28,  1857,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Sent,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  p.  109-110. 

*'•   Drum  to  Merchant,  February  18,  1861,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP,  and  Inspection  Report,  Fort  Point,  August 
21,  1879,  NA,  RG  159. 

220  Gilmer  to  Totten,  May  9,  1861,  NA,  RG  77,  Letters  Received,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  p.  158. 
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The  earlier  garrison  probably  had  gun  racks  of  some  sort,  however,  because  the 
1866  through  1868  inspection  reports  never  note  a  lack  of  gun  racks  in  the 
quarters. 

Bunks  were  furnished  with  bed  sacks  stuffed  with  straw;  enlisted  men  were 
allowed  twelve  pounds  of  straw  per  month.   Two  blankets  were  issued  to  each 
soldier,  the  first  during  his  first  year  of  enlistment  and  the  second  during  his  third 
year.   According  to  the  Revised  U.S.  Army  Regulations  of  1861,  these  blankets 
were  to  be 

woolen,  gray,  with  letters  U.S.  in  black,  four  inches  long,  in  the  center;  to  be  seven 
feet  long,  and  five  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  to  weigh  five  pounds. 

Each  bunk  was  labeled  with  the  soldier's  name,  and  his  knapsack  was  stored 
nearby.     Men  may  have  stored  their  knapsacks  in  lockers;  on  shelves  attached  to 
their  bunks  or  to  the  wall;  or  even,  as  in  figure  11,  slung  over  the  bed  post  or 
under  the  bunk.   The  storage  method  prescribed  in  the  Revised  U.S.  Army 
Regulations  of  1861  states: 

The  arms  will  be  placed  in  the  arm-racks,  the  stopper  in  the  muzzles,  the  cocks  let 
down,  and  the  bayonets  in  their  scabbards;  the  accoutrements  suspended  over  the 
arms,  and  the  swords  hung  up  by  the  belts  on  pegs. 

The  knapsack  of  each  man  will  be  placed  on  the  lower  shelf  of  his  bunk,  at  its  foot, 
packed  with  his  effects,  and  ready  to  be  slung;  the  great-coat  on  the  same  shelf, 
rolled  and  strapped;  the  coat,  folded  inside  out,  and  placed  under  the  knapsack;  the 
cap  on  the  second  or  upper  shelf;  and  the  boots  well  cleaned. 

Dirty  clothes  will  be  kept  in  an  appropriate  part  of  the  knapsack;  no  article  of  any 
kind  to  be  put  under  the  bedding. 

All  knapsacks  are  to  be  painted  black.  Those  for  the  artillery  will  be  marked  in  the 
centre  of  the  cover  with  the  number  of  the  regiment  only,  in  figures  of  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  of  the  character  called  full  face,  with  yellow  paint....  The  knapsack 
straps  will  be  black.... 

Haversacks  will  be  marked  upon  the  flap  with  the  number  and  name  of  the 
regiment,  the  letter  of  the  company,  and  number  of  the  soldier,  in  black  letters  and 
figures.   And  each  soldier  must,  at  all  times,  be  provided  with  a  haversack  and 

221 

canteen.... 

The  companies  in  the  8th  California  Volunteers  apparently  complied  with  the 
regulation  to  label  bunks,  arms  and  accoutrements,  for  NCOs  were  directed  to 
assume  command  of  each  company  squad  and  were  responsible  for  complying  with 
the  following  orders:  "[t]he  name  of  each  souldier  [sic]   shall  be  written  on  his 


Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  pp.  21-23,  166,  169,  and  488. 
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bunk.   And  his  company  number  will  be  placed  against  his  arms  and 
accoutrements."   A  noncommissioned  officer  slept  with  each  squad,  and  transfers 
between  squads  were  not  allowed.222 

Clothing.   Clothing  was  manufactured  in  California  during  most  of  the  Civil  War, 
but  supply  did  not  catch  up  with  demand  until  1862.   In  October  1861,  the 
Department  of  the  Pacific  was  "stripped  of  all  the  clothing  we  had  to  supply  the 
volunteers...."   By  November,  however,  the  department  reported  that  "...  clothing 
for  all  the  troops  in  the  department  is  being  made  here.   Very  soon  the  supply  will 
be  ample,  and  of  a  superior  quality  at  a  reasonable  rate...."223 

Funding  was  often  a  problem  for  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  and  payment  of 
clothing  manufacturers  was  no  exception.   In  December  1861,  the  general 
commanding  wrote,  "we  are  much  in  want  of  funds,  especially  to  meet  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  furnishing  clothing  for  the  Volunteer 
troops  raised  in  this  country."   In  April  1862,  he  again  reported,  "...the  troops. ..are 
well  supplied  by  the  different  staff  departments--our  subsistence,  clothing  and 
medical  stores  have  mostly  been  provided  on  this  coast  and  all  of  good  quality. 
We  have  been  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds  especially  in  the  QuarterMaster's 
Dept...."224   Even  as  late  as  October  1862,  the  departmental  quartermaster  was 
concerned  that  finances  would  affect  clothing  supplies  to  the  troops.225 

Soldiers  at  Fort  Point  were  issued  caps,  hats,  coats,  trousers,  flannel  shirts, 
drawers,  shoes,  and  overalls  (see  Appendix  B).   If  extra  clothing  was  issued  to  a 
soldier,  he  was  charged  for  it  on  the  following  muster  roll.226   The  prices  of 
clothing  manufactured  for  the  Army  in  San  Francisco  in  1862  are  as  follows: 

Blankets  3.88  1/3  ea. 

Boots,  Cavalry  4.60  pr 

Bootees,  Sewed  2.25  " 

Bootees,  pegged  1.75  " 
Drawers  .85  172  pr 

Caps,  Forage  1.30  ea 


222  Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  p.  21.   See  also  March  20,  1865  entry,  Regimental  Record  Books,  Company  C,  8th 
California  Volunteers,  and  January  11,  1865  entry,  Regimental  Record  Books,  Company  B,  8th  California  Volunteers,  NA, 
RG94. 

223  Wright  to  Lorenzo  Thomas,  October  21,  1861,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP,  and  Drum  to  Edward  Townsend, 
November  20,  1861,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP. 

224  Wright  to  M.C.  Meigs,  December  19,  1861,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP,  and  Wright  to  B.G.  Thomas,  April  5, 
1862,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Sent  by  DoP. 

228  E.B.  Babbitt,  to  DoP,  October  11,  1862,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

224  Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  p.  170. 
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12.25  ea 

11.25   " 

3.25   " 

8.00  " 

4.75  pr 

4.75  pr 

1.25  ea 

.39  1/2 
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Great  Coats,  Cavalry 
Great  Coats,  Infantry 
Flannel  Jack  Coats 
Jackets,  Dragoon 
Trowsers,  Cavalry-plain 
Trowsers,  Infantry 
Shirts 
Stockings 

Not  all  sizes  were  always  available  and  not  all  clothing  distributed  was  of  the  best 
quality.   A  General  Order  of  1864  directed  officers'  attention  to  "...the  importance 
of  having  [clothing]  frequently  aired  and  brushed  and  thereby  remove  the  occasion 
of  so  many  reports  of  'moth-eaten  clothing'  being  sent  to  these  headquarters."2' 
At  Fort  Point,  a  medical  inspector  pointed  out  the  poor  quality  of  the  clothing 
issued  to  troops,  stating,  "the  shirts  are  of  an  inferior  quality  being  composed 
principally  of  cotton,  also  the  flannel  blouse  is  of  poor  quality  of  flannel  and  cut 
shorter  than  the  Regulation  pattern."229 

Clothing  sizes  could  also  be  inaccurate,  and  each  company  was  allowed  a  tailor  on 
extra  duty  to  alter  uniforms.230  The  department  encouraged  officers  to 
distribute  the  clothing  they  were  assigned,  claiming 

estimates  for  clothing  are  often  made  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  largest  sizes  of 
clothing.   The  relative  proportions  of  the  different  sizes  have  been  fixed  by  proper 
authority  upon  proper  and  long  observation  and  the  clothing  is  sent  out  for  issue 
accordingly  and  if  properly  issued  it  will  rarely  be  found  necessary  to  ask  specially 
for  a  larger  proportion  of  any  of  the  sizes. 

After  the  Civil  War,  many  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  clothing  were  inventoried  at  Fort 
Point,  leading  the  inspector  to  recommend  that  since  most  of  the  sizes  were  not 
likely  to  be  used  by  the  men  at  the  Fort,  they  should  be  returned  to  the  supply 
depot.   He  supposed  the  excess  clothing  had  "accumulated  at  the  Fort  during  the 

»232 

war. 


227  Babbitt  to  Drum,  January  13,  1862  and  attachments,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

228  General  Order  23,  Department  of  the  Pacific,  May  12,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  General  Orders  and  Circulars  Issued  by 
DoP,  1861-1865. 

229  Charles  Keeney  to  Drum,  December  7,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

230  Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  p.  23. 

231  General  Order  23,  DoP,  May  12,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  General  Orders  and  Circulars  Issued  by  the  DoP,  1861-1865. 

232  Inspection  Report  for  Fort  Point,  January  1867,  NA,  RG  159. 
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Noncommissioned  Officers'  Quarters 

As  discussed  above,  several  noncommissioned  officers  lived  outside  of  the  Fort. 
The  1856  plan  (see  figure  2)  designates  casemate  7  as  noncommissioned  officers' 
quarters.   The  casemate  is  partitioned  into  four  separate  rooms;  it  is  likely  that 
only  one  noncommissioned  officer  lived  in  each  room.   The  heating  arrangements 
for  the  rooms  are  not  clear,  since  there  was  presumably  still  only  one  fireplace  in 
the  casemate. 

The  noncommissioned  officer  in  the  artillery  wore  the  same  uniform  as  the  regular 
enlisted  man  (see  Appendix  B)  with  some  exceptions.   Sergeants  and  corporals  had 
scarlet  stripes  down  the  outer  seams  of  their  trousers,  one  and  one-half  inches 
wide  for  sergeants  and  one-half  inch  wide  for  corporals.   Sergeant  majors, 
quartermaster  sergeants,  ordnance  sergeants,  and  first  sergeants,  among  others, 
wore  a  "red  worsted  sash,  with  worsted  bullion  fringe  ends;  to  go  twice  around  the 
waist,  and  to  tie  behind  the  left  hip,  pendent  part  not  to  extend  more  than 
eighteen  inches  below  the  tie."   The  sash  was  worn  whenever  the  NCO  was  on 
duty,  with  the  exception  of  stable  and  fatigue  duty.   Noncommissioned  officers  also 
wore  chevrons  on  the  sleeves  of  both  overcoats  and  uniform  coats;  the 
arrangement  of  the  chevrons  was  prescribed  by  rank.   Chevrons  for  the  artillery 
were  scarlet,  while  ordnance  sergeants'  chevrons  were  crimson.233 


Enlisted  Men's  Kitchen  and  Mess 

Although  the  kitchen  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  noncommissioned 
officer,  it  was  frequently  inspected  by  company  officers  and  the  post  commander. 
As  discussed  above,  in  theory  enlisted  men  were  to  take  turns  serving  as  cooks, 
but  men  with  skill  or  interest  in  cooking  were  sometimes  permanently  assigned  to 
the  position.   Cooks  were  responsible  for  preparing  food,  and  keeping  cooking 
utensils  and  mess  furniture  in  order.   The  kitchen  and  mess  were  "admirably 
managed"  at  Fort  Point,  with  "cooking  and  serving  properly  done,"  leading  one 
inspector  to  comment  on  the  "general  good  management  of  the  'Cuisine'."234 

An  inspection  conducted  in  December  1866  revealed  14  cooking  stoves  at  the  Fort, 
seven  of  which  were  used  in  the  laundresses'  quarters.   The  other  seven  were  in 
storage  and  unserviceable,  and  "it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  are  worth  repairing, 


Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  pp.  479-86. 


134   Inspection  Report  for  Fort  Point,  January  1867,  NA,  RG  159,  and  Keeney  to  Drum,  December  7,  1864,  NA,  RG  393, 
Letters  Received  from  DoP.   Also  Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  p.  23. 
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even  if  repairable."235  Since  none  of  the  government  cooking  stoves  at  the  Fort 
were  being  used  at  this  time,  the  kitchen  ranges  may  have  been  built-in  brick 
units  with  iron  fittings  or  fireplaces.236  Alternatively,  since  the  inspector  only 
inventoried  government-owned  property,  stoves  purchased  using  regimental  funds 
may  have  been  in  use,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  report. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Civil  War,  the  departmental  quartermaster  in  San 
Francisco  showed  interest  in  the  "Monitor"  cook  stove,  requesting  pricing 
information  on  a  stove  "large  enough  for  company  use."   The  cost  was  $125  in  gold 
for  the  stove  alone,  and  $54  for  stove  furniture  (or  accessories)  but  it  is  not  known 
if  these  stoves  were  used  at  Fort  Point,  or  indeed,  if  any  were  ordered  for  the 
Department.237 

In  the  kitchen,  cooks  used  iron  or  tin  utensils  which  probably  included  round- 
bottom  kettles  either  suspended  by  a  hook  and  chain  or  with  legs,  and  mess  pans 
for  serving  food.   Utensils  made  of  brass  or  copper  were  to  be  lined  with  tin.238 

Mess  furniture  consisted  of  long  tables  and  benches,  probably  made  at  the  Fort, 
and  may  have  included  shelves  or  cupboards  to  store  eating  and  serving  utensils 
(see  figures  17  and  18).   It  is  unclear  whether  enlisted  men  at  Fort  Point  were 
issued  knives,  forks,  spoons,  cups  and  plates,  or  whether  they  purchased  their 
own.   Possibly  the  custom  varied.   Private  George  W.  Kern,  with  the  2nd  Artillery 
in  1868,  owned  his  tin  plate  and  cup,  as  well  as  a  knife,  fork  and  "big  spoon."   He 
valued  his  mess  furniture  at  50  cents.239 

Company  Fund.   Extra  utensils  and  food  to  supplement  army  rations  were 
procured  with  money  from  the  company  fund.   The  company  fund  was  made  up  of 
the  money  earned  from  the  sale  of  surplus  company  rations.   While  the  post  fund 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  bake  house  and  garden,  and  funded  libraries,  schools  and 
reading  rooms,  the  company  fund  was  used  to  pay  for  various  foods  to  supplement 


238  Inspection  Report  for  Fort  Point,  January  1867,  NA,  RG  159.  The  same  report  noted  seven  heating  stoves  on  hand, 
five  of  which  were  in  good  condition  and  two  of  which  were  "out  of  order,  but  reparable."  (sic) 

236  Clary,  These  Relics  of  Barbarism...,  p.  292. 

237  Deputy  Quartermaster  Babbitt  to  Mr.  Blackwood,  January  20,  1864,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  Chief 
Quartermaster,  DoP  and  DoC. 
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Clary,  These  Relics  of  Barbarism...,  pp.  290-91.    Also  Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  p.  23. 


238   Meyers,  Ten  Years  in  the  Rank9,  p.  160,  as  quoted  in  Clary,  Relics  of  Barbarism,  p.  292.   See  also  "Claims  of  Officers 
and  Enlisted  men. ..for  Loss  of  private  property,"  p.  231,  NA,  RG  92. 
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the  rations,  as  well  as  garden  seed,  utensils,  and  extra  comforts  in  the 
quarters.240 

Regular  rations  consisted  of  pork  or  bacon,  fresh  or  salt  beef,  flour,  beans  or  rice, 
coffee  or  tea,  sugar,  vinegar,  soap,  salt,  and  candles.241   Rations  for  the  sick 
might  include  fruit,  butter,  milk  or  eggs,  and  the  post  or  company  garden  might 
provide  vegetables  to  vary  the  diet  of  the  enlisted  men. 

Company  I,  9th  Infantry,  purchased  vegetables,  garden  seeds  and  200  cabbage 
plants  at  Fort  Point  in  the  winter  of  1863,  while  Company  D,  3rd  Artillery,  bought 
onions,  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  red  pepper,  and  soup  vegetables  while  stationed 
on  Alcatraz  Island  in  1862.   Company  D  also  purchased  four  dozen  bowls  and 
spoons  for  the  mess.   The  company  fund  paid  for  publications  as  well:   Company  I 
bought  the  Daily  Bulletin  every  month,  as  well  as  eastern  papers  and  a  copy  of  the 
Spirit  of  Military  Institutions.242 


Jail  Cells 

Three  cells  make  up  the  casemate  directly  east  of  the  sally  port  on  the  first  tier. 
They  were  built  as  planned  and  by  the  summer  of  1861  they  were  painted  and  the 
doors  made  and  hung.243  The  jail  cells  were  probably  furnished  with  only  a  few 
items  such  as  a  slop  bucket  and  perhaps  blankets  brought  by  prisoners.244 

Prisoners  were  guarded  by  men  detailed  to  the  police  guard,  who  oversaw  their 
labor.   They  were  responsible  for  cleaning  the  camp,  and  any  other  hard  labor 
necessary  at  the  post.245     Often,  a  prisoner  carried  out  his  work  with  a  12-pound 
ball  attached  to  his  leg.   This  punishment,  along  with  monthly  fines,  was  the  most 
common  to  be  imposed  at  Fort  Point.246 
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Until  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  garrison  at  the  Fort  in  the  winter  of  1864-65, 
the  number  of  men  in  confinement  averaged  no  more  than  12  each  month.   While 
the  volunteer  companies  were  stationed  at  Fort  Point,  along  with  regulars  from 
the  9th  Infantry  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  Artillery,  the  number  of  prisoners  went  up 
accordingly,  usually  reaching  no  more  than  30.   An  exception  is  the  unexplained 
confinement  in  July  1865  of  45  volunteers.247 

Fort  Point's  three  cells  held  30  men  in  the  summer  of  1867.   An  inspector 
described  the  conditions  in  the  jail: 

The  general  prisoners  undergoing  sentence  at  Fort  Point  are  confined  in  a  room 
about  thirty  feet  by  twelve,  which  is  divided  into  three  cells  and  a  long  narrow 
passage  way.   Scarcely  large  enough  for  them  alone,  it  becomes  entirely  too  crowded 
when  the  post  prisoners  are  also  confined  in  it. 

The  inspector  goes  on  to  recommend  that  the  two  30'  x  35'  casemates  adjoining  the 
prison  area  to  the  east  be  annexed  to  provide  extra  prison  space.   The  casemates 
were  being  used  as  storerooms  for  "ordnance  tools,  equipments,  etc."  and  the 
inspector  suggests  using  other  areas  in  the  fort  for  store  rooms.248 

By  February  1868,  the  casemates  were  being  used  to  house  overflow  prisoners, 
but,  the  inspector  wrote,  "[t]hat  more  prison  room  is  needed  is  apparent."   He 
explained: 

There  are  now  ninety  five  general  prisoners  confined  at  Fort  Point,  forty  four  of 
whom  have  been  tried. 

In  the  two  rooms  that  were  used  for  storing  ordnance  tools,  and  implements  when  I 
was  at  Fort  Point  in  August,  there  are  now  eighty  three  prisoners.  Instead  of  being 
30  x  35  feet,  as  I  reported,  they  are  27  x  30.249 

Because  prisons  at  the  Presidio  and  Alcatraz  were  full,  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  arrived  at  Fort  Point  in  the  summer  of  1867.250  When  Company  D  of 
the  Engineers  took  over  the  Fort  in  September  of  1867,  47  men  were  recorded 
undergoing  sentence  at  the  post.   In  November,  the  post  return  records  that  15  of 
the  47  prisoners  had  been  transferred  from  Angel  Island.   By  December,  76  men 
were  either  undergoing  sentence  or  awaiting  trial  at  the  Fort.   January  1868  saw 
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more  prisoners  transferred  to  Fort  Point,  increasing  the  total  to  95  men  in 
confinement. 

When  the  Fort  was  annexed  to  the  Presidio  in  mid-March,  20  of  the  80  prisoners 
on  hand  were  transferred  to  Alcatraz  and  seven  to  Angel  Island.   Two  prisoners 
escaped  at  that  time.   The  remaining  prisoners  continued  their  confinement  at 
Fort  Point,  guarded  by  special  duty  men  stationed  at  the  Fort.   Second  Lt.  Robert 
M.  Rogers  was  detailed  in  charge  of  prisoners  at  the  Fort  in  April  1868.   Rogers 
was  charged  with  allowing  38  men  to  escape  through  the  prison  window  on  or 
around  May  15,  although  he  was  later  acquitted.   On  the  18th  of  May,  30 
prisoners  were  transferred  from  Fort  Point  to  Alcatraz,  perhaps  to  relieve  the 
overcrowding  that  precipitated  the  prisoners'  escape  earlier  in  the  month.     When 
the  guard  detail  was  withdrawn  on  August  25,  the  prisoners  were  turned  over  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  Alcatraz  Island.251 

Plans  were  made  in  1868  to  convert  three  casemates  on  the  third  tier  into  prison 
facilities.   In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  commander  of  the  Division  of  the 
Pacific  requested  the  Engineers  undertake  the  work,  which  they  agreed  to  do, 
walling  off  casemates  61  through  63.   The  inspector  also  recommended  the 
casemates  be  subdivided  into  cells,  explaining, 

...as  the  no.  of  prisoners  in  the  Harbor  is  already  large  and  constantly  increasing, 
and  as  they  are  of  the  very  worst  characters,  that  I  consider  it  important  that  the 
no.  confined  together  should  not  be  over  six  or  eight. 

The  chief  engineer  objected  to  the  idea,  while  the  assistant  inspector  general,  after 
consulting  with  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  Barton  Alexander  of  the  Engineers,  claimed  "the 
conversion  of  the  casemates  into  prisons  cannot  be  made  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  Batteries."  Most  of  those  involved  with  the  plan  agreed  that  it 
seriously  diminished  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fort,  but  it  was  carried  out 
nevertheless.253 


Guard  Room 

The  guard  room  at  Fort  Point  was  located  in  the  first  tier  casemate  directly  west 
of  the  sally  port.   Guard  rooms  were  sparsely  furnished  with  benches  or  shelves  to 
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accommodate  members  of  the  guard  resting  between  assignments.  The  guard 
room  also  contained  arms  racks,  and  might  contain  a  table  and  chair,  a  notice 
board,  and  fire  fighting  equipment.254 

Men  were  assigned  to  guard  duty  in  24-hour  shifts,  and  as  noted  above,  the  shift 
usually  consisted  of  one  or  two  sergeants,  two  corporals  and  anywhere  from  14  to 
23  privates.   They  were  commanded  by  the  officer-of-the-day,  who  probably  slept 
in  a  separate  room  in  or  near  the  office,  or  perhaps  in  his  own  quarters.    It  is  not 
clear  where  the  office  was  located. 

Based  on  physical  evidence,  it  is  probable  that  the  guard  room  at  Fort  Point  had  a 
wood  stove.   There  is  no  fireplace  in  the  room.     During  the  summer  of  1861,  the 
commanding  officer  reported  that  the  guard  house  and  offices  were  not  allowed  a 
wood  allotment,  although  "fires  are  required  daily  in  the  summer  months."   He 
continued: 

the  fuel  for  the  [guard  room]  has  been  scantily  supplied  by  pieces  of  wreck  gathered 
on  the  shore  by  the  guard,  but  that  source  of  supply  is  limited-and  laborious, 
besides  interfering  with  the  duties  of  the  guard. 

As  noted  above,  when  the  Fort  was  garrisoned,  offices  were  not  given  a  wood 
allowance.   In  1863,  however,  a  disgruntled  soldier  at  Fort  Point  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  each  month  1500  pounds  of  coal  were  requested  for  the 
commanding  officer's  office.   Since  the  letter  is  clearly  meant  to  slander  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  at  the  Fort,  it  does  not  provide  completely  reliable 
evidence,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  soldier  states  that  the  coal  could  not 
be  used  in  the  office:  "there  being  no  fireplace  available."   It  also  suggests  that 
both  coal  and  wood  were  used  as  fuel  at  the  Fort.   The  soldier,  whose  name  is  not 
known,  also  stated  that  12  pounds  of  candles  were  requisitioned  every  month. 
These  candles  were  requested  for  use  by  the  guard,  but  they  were  never  used: 
"there  being  oil  used,  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster  for  lighting  the  fort."256 

Fort  Point's  guard  room  had  at  least  one  glass  lantern,  which  used  either  candles 
or  oil.   The  Fort  was  supplied  with  six  "good  glass  lanterns"  when  it  was 
garrisoned  in  February  1861,  although  only  three  were  usually  used.257  These 
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were  probably  used  by  the  guard  in  the  guard  room  and  the  sally  port,  and  one 
may  have  been  used  by  the  officer  of  the  day  in  his  office. 

Officer-of-the-Day's  Office.  The  officer-of-the-day's  office  was  usually  located 
next  to  the  guard  room.   Two  small  rooms  accommodated  the  sergeant  and  the 
officer-of-the-day  during  their  guard  shifts.   The  sergeant-of-the-guard's  room 
might  also  contain  a  plain  desk  and  chair  and  any  paper  and  implements 
necessary  to  do  the  small  amount  of  paperwork  generated  by  the  guard.   At  Fort 
Point,  however,  the  location  of  the  sergeant's  and  officer's  rooms  is  not  known. 
The  typical  place  for  these  rooms  to  be  located  would  be  in  the  casemate  next  to 
the  guard  room,  but  because  the  Fort's  main  magazine  was  located  in  the  four 
casemates  west  of  the  guard  room,  no  casemate  was  left  free  to  accommodate  an 
office. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  officer-of-the-day  slept  in  the  guard  room,  nor  that  he  slept 
in  quarters  outside  the  Fort.   He  may  have  returned  to  his  quarters  to  sleep  if  he 
was  quartered  in  the  gorge  but  if  he  was  not,  it  is  not  clear  where  he  slept.   The 
sergeant,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  slept  in  the  guard  room  with  the  men,  and 
may  have  conducted  some  paperwork  in  this  room. 

Furnishings  for  the  officer's  sleeping  area  would  typically  include  a  single  hospital 
bunk,  bedding,  washstand,  mirror,  and  washing  accessories.   No  personal  items 
would  be  kept  in  this  area,  as  it  was  used  by  each  officer  in  turn  as  he  served  as 
officer-of-the-day. 

Supply  Rooms.   Stores  at  Fort  Point  were  probably  kept  in  several  rooms  on  the 
first  and  second  tiers,  but  their  exact  locations  are  not  known.   The  first  tier  of 
gorge  casemates  was  occupied  by  the  guard  room  and  magazine  west  of  the  sally 
port,  and  in  the  eastern  section,  by  the  jail  cells  and  two  storerooms.   The  two 
easternmost  casemates  were  used  to  store  ordnance  tools  and  equipments  by  1867, 
and  later  to  house  prisoners.258   Store  rooms  were  also  located  adjacent  to  the 
kitchens  on  the  second  and  third  tiers  (see  figure  3). 

The  main  storeroom  would  contain  floor-to-ceiling  open  shelving,  as  well  as 
counters,  chairs,  ledgers,  and  the  supplies  themselves.   Both  uniforms  and 
equipment  were  probably  stored  together  at  Fort  Point.   An  inventory  taken  on 
December  16,  1866,  includes  clothing,  insignia,  flags,  tools,  bedsacks,  and  musical 
instruments.   (See  Appendix  C.) 

The  supply  rooms  were  well-maintained  at  Fort  Point;  an  inspector  reported  "all 
the  store  houses  in  fair  order"  after  a  December  1865  visit,  and  an  1868  inspection 
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report  notes  that  the  property  under  the  supervision  of  the  post  quartermaster 
and  commissary  was  "well  taken  care  of."   A  report  from  an  1866  inspection  goes 
as  far  as  to  say  that  at  Fort  Point,  the  "store-houses  were  in  good  order,  [and  the] 
property  better  arranged  and  classified  than  at  the  Presidio."259 

Supplies  were  requisitioned  by  commanding  officers  on  behalf  of  their  men,  and 
records  from  1866  illustrate  which  companies  were  requesting  goods,  and  which 
items  were  being  requested.  As  might  be  expected,  the  most  requested  items  at 
Fort  Point  were  drawers,  stockings,  bootees,  and  blankets.260 


Powder  Magazine 

The  main  powder  magazine  at  Fort  Point  was  located  in  the  westernmost 
casemates  on  the  first  tier  of  the  gorge.   Construction  of  the  four  rooms  was  based 
on  the  plan  for  the  magazines  at  Fort  Jefferson  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.   Doors  and 
windows  ventilated  the  magazine,  yet  as  a  safety  measure  they  did  not  open  onto 
the  parade.   The  six  service  magazines  behind  the  stairway  towers  and  the  main 
magazine  were  completed  in  I860.261 

The  Artillerist's  Manual,  originally  published  in  1860,  describes  the  interior  of  a 
powder  magazine: 

The  barrels  are  generally  placed  on  the  sides,  three  tiers  high,  or  four  tiers  if 
necessary;  small  skids  should  be  placed  on  the  floor,  and  between  the  several  tiers 
of  barrels,  in  order  to  steady  them,  and  chocks  should  be  placed  at  intervals  on  the 
lower  skid  to  prevent  the  rolling  of  the  barrels.   The  powder  should  be  separated 
according  to  its  kind,  the  place  and  date  of  fabrication,  and  the  proof  range.    Fixed 
ammunition,  especially  for  cannon,  should  not  be  put  in  the  same  magazine  with 
powder  in  barrels,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Magazine  books  were  kept  to  record  inventory,  and  a  ticket  was  attached  to  each 
pile  of  powder  to  record  issues  and  acquisitions.262 
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The  arrangement  of  the  barrels  within  the  magazine  was  also  spelled  out: 

In  a  room  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  wide,  the  barrels  may  be  arranged  in  a  double 
row  in  the  centre,  two  alleys  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  two  single  rows,  six  to 
twelve  inches  from  the  walls:  in  this  way  the  marks  of  each  barrel  may  be  seen, 
and  any  barrel  can  be  easily  reached.  In  a  room  twelve  feet  wide,  an  equal  number 
of  barrels  may  be  placed  in  two  double  rows,  with  a  central  alley  of  three  feet,  and 
two  side  alleys,  next  the  walls,  of  about  ten  inches  each;  there  should  be  an 
unincumbered[sic]  space  of  six  or  eight  feet  at  the  door  or  doors  of  the  magazine. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  pile  the  barrels  more  than  four  tiers  high,  the  upper  tiers 
should  be  supported  by  a  frame  resting  on  the  floor;  or  the  barrels  may  be  placed 
on  their  heads,  with  boards  between  the  tiers. 

The  barrels  were  to  be  turned  and  rolled  periodically,  and  the  magazine  itself  was 
to  be  opened  and  aired  every  other  day  in  good  weather.264   The  weather  at  Fort 
Point  was  seldom  good,  and  the  magazine  casemates  were  as  damp  as  any  of  the 
other  casemates.   Moisture  in  the  powder  magazine  was  absorbed  by  chloride  of 
lime  [bleaching  powder]  "suspended  in  an  open  box  under  the  arch,  and  renewed 
from  time  to  time."265 

Inspection  reports  indicate  that  magazines  at  Fort  Point  were  aired  frequently, 
and  a  special  investigation  by  the  department's  Chief  of  Ordnance  after  an 
explosion  at  Fort  Point  in  July  1864  revealed  the  magazines:  "in  good  condition 
with  cartridges  and  projectiles  prepared  and  the  necessary  implements  at  hand  for 
immediate  service."266  According  to  the  Revised  U.S.  Army  Regulations  of  1861 , 
these  implements  were  to  include  a  few  filled  cartridges,  cartridge  bags,  port-fires, 
fuzes,  tubes,  and  primers.26    Because  troops  at  Fort  Point  needed  to  guard 
against  an  attack  from  the  land,  it  is  possible  that  implements  would  have  been  at 
the  ready  in  the  main  magazine  in  the  gorge,  as  well  as  in  the  service  magazines 
on  the  second  and  third  tiers. 

One  of  the  first  orders  issued  when  Fort  Point  was  garrisoned  in  1861  provided  for 
the  security  of  the  main  magazine.   The  main  magazine  was  not  to  be  opened  or 
entered  unless  supervised  by  a  commissioned  officer,  and  troops  were  to  take  "all 
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the  precautions  usual  in  such  cases."268  These  strict  precautions  provided  for 
the  safety  of  those  working  in  the  magazine,  and  were  spelled  out  in  The 
Artillerist's  Manual: 

The  sentinel  or  guard  at  a  magazine,  when  it  is  open,  should  have  no  fire-arms,  and 
every  one  who  enters  the  magazine  should  take  off  his  shoes,  or  put  socks  over 

them;  no  sword,  or  cane,  or  anything  which  might  occasion  sparks,  should  be 

.    j  .     269 
carried  in. 

Light  sources  in  magazines  had  to  be  thoroughly  protected,  though  it  is  not  known 
exactly  how  the  magazine  at  Fort  Point  was  lighted.   The  original  inner  and  outer 
doors  to  a  magazine  in  Battery  West,  built  between  1870  and  1873,  are  in  the 
collections  at  Fort  Point.   These  doors  have  plain  iron  coat  hooks  on  their  inner 
sides.   The  inner  door  has  a  rectangular  cut-out  designed  with  a  brass-hinged 
trap  door  that  allowed  for  candlelight  in  the  entryway  to  shine  into  the  magazine 
and  for  cartridges  to  be  passed  through.   It  is  possible  that  an  arrangement  of  this 
type  was  employed  in  the  main  magazine  in  the  gorge. 
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Gibbon,  The  Artillerist's  Manual...,  p.  45. 
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FURNISHING  PLAN 

RECOMMENDED  FURNISHINGS  and  WORKING  DRAWINGS 

Enlisted  Men's  Quarters 

Each  barracks  casemate  on  the  third  tier  at  Fort  Point  was  designed  to  house 
approximately  24  men.   The  population  at  the  Fort  varied  from  55  to  as  many  as 
200  men,  with  around  100  men  usually  at  the  post.   Regular  infantry  and  artillery 
were  stationed  at  the  Fort  during  the  period  1861  through  1868,  and  volunteer 
infantry  joined  the  post  in  November  1864.   Until  the  winter  of  1864-65  the 
casemates  were  relatively  uncrowded.   Although  it  is  not  known  which  companies 
were  quartered  in  each  casemate,  Company  H,  3rd  Artillery,  has  been  chosen  to 
represent  a  typical  unit  living  in  the  quarters.   Company  H  was  posted  at  Fort 
Point  from  July  1863  through  August  1865. 

Recommendations  for  furnishings  and  their  placement  are  based  on  those 
prescribed  in  the  Revised  U.S.  Army  Regulations  of  1861.   Coats,  caps,  and  boots 
will  not  be  shown  in  the  quarters,  as  the  men  would  usually  be  wearing  these 
items.  Only  a  few  of  the  bunks  will  have  great  coats  stored  on  the  shelves,  to 
illustrate  the  idea  that  the  weather  at  Fort  Point  was  often  very  cold  and  damp 
and  men  would  need  to  wear  their  coats  on  guard  or  fatigue  duty.   In  addition, 
wood  boxes  should  be  exhibited  both  summer  and  winter. 

Rough  wooden  lockers  will  be  placed  near  several  of  the  bunks.   Lockers  were  not 
standard  issue  items  and  it  is  possible  that  not  every  soldier  had  his  own  locker. 
It  is  not  known  whether  lockers  were  used  by  the  men  at  Fort  Point,  but  it  is 
likely  that  soldiers  had  some  storage  areas  other  than  the  bunk  shelves  and  hook 
strip.   One  locker  will  be  filled  with  various  items  of  army-issued  clothing  and  the 
few  personal  possessions  a  private  might  keep.   These  reproduction  items  can  be 
used  by  interpreters  to  initiate  discussion  about  soldiers'  lives  in  the  quarters. 
For  instance,  a  German-English  dictionary  illustrates  the  fact  that  many  recruits 
were  not  fluent  in  English  when  they  joined  the  American  army,  and  a  newspaper 
presents  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  function  of  the  company  fund. 

All  other  furnishings  will  also  be  reproductions.   The  bunks  will  be  copied  from 
the  one  illustrated  in  figure  13.   The  quarters  will  appear  neat  and  clean,  as 
documented  in  inspection  reports  and  the  1864  sanitary  report. 

Casemate  6  on  the  third  tier  will  be  furnished  as  the  enlisted  men's  quarters. 
Visitors  may  enter  the  casemate  from  the  gallery  or  from  casemate  7  to  the  west. 
A  barrier  will  block  off  the  area  immediately  inside  the  gallery  doorway. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Enlisted  Men's  Quarters 

Two-tier  DOUBLE 

Totten  to  Tower,  May  28, 

Reproduce;  label  with 

BUNKS,  6,  wooden  (in 

1857,  RG  77,  in  HSR, 

small  white  cards 

two  rows  of  three).  See 

pp.  109-10;  figures  11 

inscribed  with  soldiers' 

arrangement  in  figure  2 

and  13. 

names. 

BED  SACKS,  12,  double, 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce;  replace 

cotton  or  linen  canvas, 

1861,  p.  166;  1866 

straw  with  synthetic 

straw-filled  (on  bunks) 

Quartermaster  Reports 

substitute  to  reduce 

Received,  RG  393,  figure 

decay  and  infestations. 

11;  These  Relics  of 

Barbarism,  p.  261. 

BLANKETS,  24,  wool, 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce. 

gray  (on  bunks) 

1861,  p.  488. 

HOOK  STRIP,  wooden, 

Fort  Lamed  HFR,  p. 

Fabricate. 

4  or  6  inches  wide  (on 

115.    Men  living  in  the 

east  wall) 

casemates  must  have 
had  a  place  to  store 
accoutrements  and 
clothing.   The  hook  strip 
should  not  be  installed 
until  an  architectural/ 
structural  investigation 
of  the  casemate  walls 
has  been  completed. 

KNAPSACKS,  24, 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce;  mark 

painted  black  (on 

1861,  pp.  21-22. 

regiment  number  in 

shelves) 

white  on  front  cover  and 
soldiers'  name  and 
company  on  inner  side, 
stuff  knapsacks  so  they 
appear  packed. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Enlisted  Men's  Quarters 

GREAT  COATS,  10, 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce. 

rolled  and  strapped 

1861,  p.  21. 

(placed  randomly  on 

shelves  and  on  bunks  for 

use  as  pillows) 

HAVERSACKS,  24, 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce,  mark 

painted  canvas  (on 

1861,  pp.  23,  489. 

number  and  name  of 

shelves) 

regiment  and  letter  of 
company  on  flap  in 
black. 

CANTEENS,  24,  tin 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce. 

covered  with  woolen 

1861,  pp.  23,  489. 

cloth  (on  hook  strip) 

GUN  RACK,  to 

"The  Quarter  Master 

Reproduce. 

accommodate  24  guns, 

must  immediately 

freestanding,  wooden  (on 

prepare  rough  gun 

north  wall  between 

racks,"  R.C.  Drum  to  Lt. 

window  and  door) 

Col.  Merchant,  February 
18,  1861,  RG  393. 

RIFLED  MUSKETS,  18, 

Inspection  Report, 

Reproduce,  possibly 

.58  calibre  (in  gun 

August  8,  1867,  RG  159; 

entirely  from  painted 

racks).   Not  all  rifles 

"[T]he  arms  will  be 

rubber  or  plastic. 

would  be  in  the  racks  at 

placed  in  the  arm-racks, 

once. 

the  stoppers  in  the 
muzzles,  the  cocks  let 
down,  and  the  bayonets 
in  their  scabbards." 
Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p.  21. 

ACCOUTERMENTS:  18 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce. 

sets  of  Cartridge  Box 

1861,  pp.  22,  397. 

with  Belt,  Bayonet 

Scabbard  and  Bayonet, 

Waist  Belt,  black  leather 

or  black  painted  canvas 

(hanging  on  hook  strip) 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Enlisted  Men's  Quarters 

FUEL  BOX  with  WOOD 

For  heating  casemate. 

Reproduce. 

(north  side  of  fireplace) 

TABLE,  wooden  (against 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce. 

south  wall,  between 

1861,  p.  162;  figure  22; 

windows,  near  fireplace) 

location  beneath  window 
provides  extra  light. 

NEWSPAPER,  The 

Company  Fund  Account, 

Reproduce. 

Daily  Bulletin  (on  table) 

Company  I,  9th  Infantry, 
January-March  1863,  RG 
393. 

BENCHES,  4,  wooden, 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce. 

(around  table  and  on 

1861,  p.  162. 

west  wall) 

CANDLES,  2, 

Common  practice; 

Reproduce. 

adamantine,  in  wooden 

adamantine  candles  were 

holders  (one  on  table, 

used  at  Camp  Wright 

one  on  bench) 

near  the  Presidio 
(Provision  Returns, 
1861-62,  RG  393).   See 
candle  holders  in  figure 

7. 

LANTERN,  oil 

Common  practice;  the 

Reproduce. 

(suspended  from  arch) 

quartermaster's  office 
provided  oil  for  Fort 
Point  (Commissary 
General's  Office  to  Lt. 
Col.  Swords,  Feb.  18, 
1861,  RG  393). 

SPIT  BOXES,  2,  wooden 

Common  practice. 

Reproduce. 

(on  floor  near  table) 

FIRE  BUCKETS,  3, 

Figure  14. 

Reproduce. 

leather  (two  under 

southwest  window,  one 

east  of  door  to  gallery) 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Enlisted  Men's  Quarters 

LOCKERS,  8,  wooden 

Common  practice  (see 

Fabricate. 

(placed  randomly  under 

These  Relics  of 

bunk  shelves  and 

Barbarism,  pp.  302-03); 

around  room).   The 

figure  14. 

locker  at  the  bunk 

closest  to  the  barrier  in 

the  northwest  corner 

will  contain  a  soldier's 

possessions. 

OVERCOAT,  1,  (folded 

Barry,  Bell,  Dillon  and 

Reproduce. 

in  locker) 

Kern  inventories; 
Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p.  488. 

TROUSERS,  2  pairs 

Albert,  Barry,  Bell,  Cook, 

Reproduce. 

(folded  in  locker) 

Dillon  and  Kern 
inventories;  Revised 
Regulations  of  1861,  p. 
479. 

SHIRT,  1,  flannel  (in 

Albert,  Barry,  Cook, 

Reproduce. 

locker) 

Dillon  and  Kern 
inventories;  Revised 
Regulations  of  1861,  pp. 
488,  170. 

DRAWERS,  2  pairs, 

Albert,  Barry,  Cook, 

Reproduce. 

flannel  (in  locker) 

Dillon,  Quinby,  and  Kern 
inventories;  Revised 
Regulations  of  1861,  p. 
170. 

SHOES,  bootees,  1  pair 

Albert,  Barry,  Bell,  and 

Reproduce. 

(in  locker) 

Kern  inventories; 
Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p.  170. 

BOOTS,  1  pair  (in 

Albert,  Barry,  Bell,  Cook, 

Reproduce. 

locker) 

Dillon,  and  Kern 
inventories. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Enlisted  Men's  Quarters 

STOCKINGS,  3  pairs  (in 
locker) 

Barry,  Bell,  Cook,  Dillon 
and  Kern  inventories. 

Reproduce. 

TOWELS,  2  (in  locker) 

Albert,  Kern  inventories. 

Reproduce. 

SHAVING 
EQUIPMENT: 

Sheffield  Razors,  2; 
Shaving  Brush,  1; 
Soap  Cup,  1; 
Strop,  1  (in  locker) 

Albert,  Kern  inventories. 

Acquire. 

MEERSCHAUM  PIPE 
(in  locker) 

Albert,  Bell  inventories. 

Acquire. 

ENGLISH  AND 
GERMAN  DICTIONARY 
(in  locker) 

Albert  inventory. 

Acquire. 

WATCH  and  CHAIN  (in 

locker) 

Bell,  Kern  inventories. 

Acquire. 

MITTENS,  wool  (in 
locker) 

Cook  inventory. 

Reproduce. 

HAIR  BRUSH  and 
COMB  (in  locker) 

Kern  inventory. 

Acquire. 

CLOTHES  BRUSH  and 
SHOE  BRUSH  (in 
locker) 

Dillon,  Kern  inventories. 

Acquire. 
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Noncommissioned  Officers'  Quarters 

The  arrangement  of  casemate  7  on  the  third  tier  is  based  on  the  1856  plan  (see 
figure  2).   Four  rooms,  each  roughly  11  feet  by  6-1/2  feet  were  carved  out  of  the 
casemate,  allowing  for  an  open  space  near  the  door  and  window  which  open  onto 
the  gallery.   False  walls  will  partition  off  the  northern  section  of  the  casemate, 
creating  a  room  in  the  northeast  corner  to  demonstrate  this  arrangement.   These 
walls  will  not  be  attached  to  the  structure  and  will  be  moveable.   The  wall  finish 
will  simulate  plaster  over  lathe. 

No  direct  evidence  for  furnishing  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters  at  Fort  Point 
has  been  located.   The  NCO's  quarters  will  be  furnished  with  a  single  bunk, 
perhaps  a  cot,  and  single  bed  sack,  as  well  as  a  plain  washstand  holding  shaving 
accessories.   His  framed  parchment  certificate  of  rank  might  hang  on  the  wall.   He 
would  also  have  a  rack  for  his  rifle,  and  a  shelf  or  hook  to  store  his  clothing.27 

Some  of  the  clothing  exhibited  in  the  noncommissioned  officer's  quarters  will  be 
drawn  from  a  list  of  items  lost  in  1876-77  by  Cpl.  Joseph  Buck  in  Wyoming 
Territory.    Corporal  Buck  was  with  Company  F,  9th  Infantry;  Company  F  was 
briefly  stationed  at  Fort  Point  in  the  summer  of  1867.    The  Buck  inventory 
contains  few  items  other  than  army-issued  clothing;  exceptions  include  a  gold 
medallion  with  pictures  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  his  cleaning  kit.   An 
inventory  for  items  lost  by  Cpl.  James  Caldwell  while  in  Florida  in  1861,  also  lists 
army  issue  clothing,  as  well  as  a  locker,  trunk,  revolver,  and  "suit  of  citizen's 
clothes."271 

Visitors  enter  the  noncommissioned  officers'  casemate  directly  from  the  enlisted 
men's  quarters  to  the  east  or  from  the  gallery.    The  quarters  will  be  viewed  from 
the  passage-way  within  the  casemate.   The  only  fireplace  in  this  casemate  was  in 
the  southwest  room;  it  is  not  known  how  the  other  rooms  were  heated.   Because 
there  was  another  set  of  quarters  between  this  room  and  the  window  in  the  Fort's 
exterior  wall,  natural  light  will  reach  the  furnished  room  only  via  the  doorway  to 
the  interior,  unfurnished  room.   Some  light  may  also  reach  the  room  through  the 
door  to  the  enlisted  men's  casemate  to  the  east. 


0   NPS,  Historic  Furnishing  Study,  Enlisted  Men's  Barracks...,  p.  141.    Also  Revised  Regulations  of  1861,  p.  19. 

"Claims  of  Officers  and  enlisted  men. ..for  loss  of  private  property...,"  pp.  42  and  44,  NA,  RG  92,  Records  of  the 
Quartermaster  General's  Office. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Noncommissioned  Officers'  Quarters 

SINGLE  BUNK,  iron, 

These  Relics  of 

Reproduce. 

hospital-style  (against 

Barbarism,  p.  245. 

west  wall) 

BED  SACK,  cotton  or 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce;  replace 

linen  canvas,  single, 

1861,  p.  166;  1866 

straw  with  synthetic 

straw-filled  (on  bunk) 

Quartermaster  Reports 

substitute  to  reduce 

Received,  RG  393. 

decay  and  infestations. 

BLANKET,  1,  wool,  gray 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce. 

(on  bunk) 

1861,  p.  488. 

TABLE  (on  east  wall) 

Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p.  162;  figure  23. 

Acquire. 

MIRROR  (hung  on  east 

Required  for  shaving. 

Acquire. 

wall  above  table) 

SHAVING 

Albert,  Kern  inventories. 

Acquire. 

EQUIPMENT: 

Sheffield  Razors,  2; 

Shaving  Brush,  1; 

Soap  Cup,  1; 

Strop,  1  (on  table) 

HOOK  STRIP,  wooden, 

Fort  Lamed  Historic 

Fabricate. 

4  or  6  inches  wide  (on 

Furnishings  Report,  p. 

east  wall) 

115.   Noncommissioned 
officers  needed  a  place  to 
store  uniforms.   The 
hook  strip  should  not  be 
installed  until  an 
architectural/ 
structural  investigation 
of  the  casemate  walls 
has  been  completed. 

OVERCOAT  (hanging  on 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce. 

hook  strip) 

1861,  pp.  486-89;  Buck 
inventory. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Noncommissioned  Officers'  Quarters 

ACCOUTERMENTS: 

Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  pp.  22,  397. 

Reproduce. 

One  set  of  Cartridge  Box 

with  Belt; 

Bayonet  Scabbard  and 

Bayonet; 

Waist  Belt,  black  leather 

or  black  painted  canvas 

(hanging  on  hook  strip) 

RIFLED  MUSKET,  .58 

Inspection  Report, 

Reproduce,  possibly 

calibre  (leaning  in 

August  8,  1867,  RG  159; 

entirely  from  rubber 

or 

southwest  corner) 

Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p.  21. 

plastic  material. 

FRAMED 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce. 

CERTIFICATE  OF 

1861,  p.  19. 

RANK,  parchment 

(hanging  on  south  wall) 

BENCH,  wooden  (next 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce. 

to  bunk) 

1861,  p.  162. 

CLOTHES  BRUSH  and 

Buck,  Dillon  and  Kern 

Acquire. 

SHOE  BRUSH  (on 

inventories. 

bench) 

LANTERN,  oil  (on 

To  provide  light  in  room 

Acquire. 

bench) 

without  windows. 
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Enlisted  Men's  Kitchen 

The  enlisted  men's  kitchen  should  appear  clean  and  organized,  as  documented  in 
reports  of  1864  and  1866  inspections.   The  exact  type  of  cook  stove  or  range  used 
in  this  room  is  not  known.    Stoves  that  were  called  "unserviceable"  in  an  1866 
inspection  report   may  have  been  new  and  useable  during  the  war.    Further 
physical  investigation  of  this  casemate  should  be  undertaken  before  a  decision 
about  the  type  of  stove  used  in  this  room  is  made.   If  a  built-in  brick  range  is  used 
in  the  kitchen,  the  1860  Barracks  regulations  (see  Appendix  F)  provide  the  best 
plan  on  which  to  base  a  reproduction. 

Some  bulk  food  (probably  stored  in  the  storeroom  adjacent  to  the  kitchen)  is 
exhibited  in  the  kitchen  along  with  vegetables  purchased  through  the  company 
fund. 

Visitors  enter  the  kitchen  through  the  gallery  door;  a  barrier  permits  visitors  to 
pass  through  the  door  on  their  right  to  enter  the  mess  hall. 


Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Enlisted  Men's  Kitchen 

COOKING  STOVE;  or 
RANGE,  brick,  built  in 
(on  east  wall) 

These  Relics  of 
Barbarism,  p.  292  [plan 
in  1860  Barracks 
Regulations];  Inspection 
Report  for  Fort  Point, 
January  1867,  RG  159. 

Fabricate  or  use  existing 
reproduction  stove  in 
park  collection. 

FUEL  BOX  with  WOOD 
(north  of  stove) 

Stove  accessory. 

Fabricate. 

POKER  and  ASH 
SHOVEL  (next  to  fuel 
box) 

For  use  with  stove. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

TABLE,  wooden  (near 
south  wall,  between 
windows) 

Figures  15,  16,  and  23; 
Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p.  162. 

Fabricate. 

VEGETABLES: 

cabbage,  carrots,  onions, 
turnips  (on  table) 

Company  Fund  Account, 
Company  D,  3rd 
Artillery,  February  1862, 
RG  393. 

Reproduce. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Enlisted  Men's  Kitchen 

KNIVES,  2  (on  table) 

For  food  preparation. 

Acquire. 

SOUP  KETTLE  (on 

For  food  preparation. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

table) 

BENCHES,  3,  wooden 

To  accommodate  cooks 

Fabricate. 

(two  beside  table,  one  on 

and  helpers;  Revised 

east  wall) 

Regulations  of  1861,  p. 
162. 

KNIFE  and  PAN  (on 

To  use  in  food 

Acquire. 

bench  against  east  wall) 

preparation. 

SACK  OF  POTATOES 

Potatoes  were  part  of  the 

Reproduce  sack   and 

(leaning  against  bench) 

ration  in  the  Division  of 

acquire  reproduction 

the  Pacific,  Provision 

potatoes. 

Returns,  1861-62,  RG 

393. 

COOKING 

Figures  15  and  16; 

Reproduce. 

IMPLEMENTS: 

Inspection  Report  for 
Fort  Point,  January 

Square  Pan; 

1867,  RG  159. 

Kettles,  2; 

Iron  Pots,  2; 

Meat  Forks,  3; 

Ladles,  2  (on  stove  and 

table) 

SHELVES,  wooden, 

Storage  area  needed  for 

Fabricate. 

freestanding,  (against 

kitchen  equipment. 

west  wall  between 

passage  leading  to  mess 

and  closet) 

MESS  PANS,  24 

Inspection  Report  for 

Reproduce. 

(stacked  on  shelves) 

Fort  Point,  January 
1867,  RG  159. 

CANNED  GOODS: 

The  Army  Called  it 
Home,  p.  149. 

Reproduce. 

tomatoes,  peas,  corn, 

milk  (on  shelves) 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Enlisted  Men's  Kitchen 

CAN  OPENER  (on 
shelves) 

For  food  preparation. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

COFFEE  POTS,  5,  tin 
(on  shelves) 

Figure  15. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

BROOM  (leaning 
against  shelves,  north 
side) 

July  26,  1862,  entry, 
Register  of  Requests  for 
Money  and  Property, 
DoP,  RG  393. 

Reproduce. 

LAMP,  oil  or  candle  (on 
table) 

To  light  room;  Barnitz 
inventory. 

Reproduce. 

WATER  BARREL 
(northeast  corner) 

Fire  safety  precaution. 

Reproduce. 

AXES,  2,  (southeast 
corner,  near  barrel) 

Fire  safety  precaution; 
Monthly  Return  for  Fort 
Point,  Dec.  1866,  RG 
393. 

Reproduce. 
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Enlisted  Men's  Mess 

The  enlisted  men's  mess  hall  was  originally  housed  in  the  two  casemates  west  of 
the  kitchen  on  the  third  tier.   This  served  upwards  of  200  men  at  times;  it 
probably  accommodated  only  those  men  who  were  quartered  in  the  Fort. 
Apparently,  the  rooms  were  planned  to  be  joined  by  two  passages:  the  first,  near 
the  gallery,  still  exists  and  the  second  was  in  the  section  that  is  now  a  closet 
between  the  two  rooms.   A  label  on  the  barrier  will  show  the  original  plan  for 
these  rooms. 

The  barrier  will  block  off  roughly  a  quarter  of  the  room.   Only  the  casemate 
immediately  west  of  the  kitchen  will  be  furnished  as  a  mess.  Visitors  may  enter 
from  either  the  kitchen  to  the  east  or  from  the  gallery. 


Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Enlisted  Men's  Mess 

TABLES,  5,  wooden, 
approx.  6  ft.  x  3  ft.,  to 
seat  10  men  each 
(placed  parallel  to  the 
entrance) 

Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p.  162;  figures  17 
and  18. 

Reproduce. 

BENCHES,  10,  wooden 
(on  either  side  of  each 
table) 

Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p.  162;  figure  17. 

Reproduce. 

MESS  IMPLEMENTS, 
50  sets,  each  set 
consisting  of: 

Tin  Cup,  Plate,  Knife, 
Fork  and  Spoon  (on 
table,  cup  upside  down 
on  plate,  between  knife, 
fork  and  spoon) 

Figure  19;  Kern 
inventory. 

Reproduce. 

STOOLS,  2  (at  ends  of 
tables) 

For  NCOs  use. 

Reproduce. 

SHELVES,  freestanding 
(on  east  wall) 

Figure  20. 

Reproduce. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Enlisted  Men's  Mess 

BOWLS,  48,  ceramic, 
(on  shelves) 

Company  Fund  Account, 
Company  D,  Third 
Artillery,  February  1862, 
RG  393. 

Reproduce. 

FUEL  BOX  with  WOOD 
(north  of  fireplace) 

Fireplace  accessory. 

Fabricate. 

POKER  and  ASH 
SHOVEL  (next  to  fuel 
box) 

For  use  with  fireplace. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

LANTERNS,  2 
(suspended  from  ceiling 
or  in  metal  wall  sconces) 

For  lighting;  figure  14 
shows  tin  wall  sconce. 

Reproduce. 
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Officers'  Kitchen  and  Dining  Room 

Located  in  the  easternmost  casemate  on  the  second  tier,  the  officers'  kitchen 
occupied  an  8  ft.  x  16  ft.  area  in  the  rear  of  the  casemate,  according  to  the  1856 
plan  (see  figure  2).   The  1856  plan  also  depicts  a  closet  planned  for  the  area 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  dining  room,  and  an  alcove  in  the  dining  room, 
adjacent  to  the  closet.   Access  to  the  kitchen  was  through  the  storeroom  near  the 
east  stairs.   A  false  wall  will  partition  this  casemate,  separating  the  officers' 
dining  room  and  the  kitchen.   Visitors  can  view  the  kitchen  through  the  door  to 
the  store  room  or  from  the  entrance  to  the  dining  room.   Note  that  there  is  no 
fireplace  in  the  section  of  the  casemate  housing  the  dining  room. 

The  officers'  kitchen  probably  only  served  the  bachelor  officers  who  combined  to 
form  their  own  mess.   Since  it  may  have  accommodated  only  three  or  four  men, 
this  kitchen  was  much  smaller  than  the  kitchen  on  the  third  tier,  designed  to 
serve  hundreds  of  men  at  a  time.   However,  because  officers  usually  had  more 
personal  belongings  than  enlisted  men,  both  the  kitchen  and  the  dining  room 
contain  more  numerous  and  elaborate  furnishings  than  the  more  utilitarian  items 
found  in  the  enlisted  men's  kitchen  and  mess  above.   Furnishings  in  the  officers' 
kitchen  and  mess  are  based  on  inventories  of  the  belongings  of  2d  Lt.  D.G. 
Quinby,  5th  Infantry;  2d  Lt.  Rene  E.  De  Russy,  2nd  Artillery;  and  Lt.  W.L. 
Carpenter,  9th  Infantry. 


Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Officer's  Kitchen 

COOKING  STOVE;  or 
RANGE,  brick,  built  in 
(on  west  wall) 

1860  Barracks 
Regulations,  p.  480  and 
plate  XI;  Inspection 
Report  for  Fort  Point, 
January  1867,  RG  159. 

Fabricate  or  use  existing 
reproduction  stove  in 
park  collection. 

CANDLE,  in  holder  (on 
stove) 

For  lighting. 

Reproduce. 

FUEL  BOX  with  WOOD 
(north  of  stove) 

Stove  accessory. 

Fabricate. 

POKER  and  ASH 
SHOVEL  (next  to  fuel 
box) 

For  use  with  stove. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Officer's  Kitchen 

TABLE,  wooden  (near 
west  wall  and  window) 

Figures  15,  16,  and  23; 
Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p.  162. 

Fabricate. 

CHAIRS,  2,  plain, 
wooden  (on  north  and 
west  side  of  table) 

For  use  of  civilian  or 
enlisted  hired  cook; 
Carpenter  inventory. 

Acquire. 

LAMP  (on  table) 

Barnitz  inventory. 

Reproduce. 

APRON  (draped  over 
chair) 

For  use  of  civilian  or 
enlisted  hired  cook. 

Reproduce. 

KITCHEN 
IMPLEMENTS: 

Coffee  Mill,  Dipper, 
Strainer  (on  table) 

Carpenter,  Quinby 
inventories. 

Acquire. 

COFFEE  POT,  ceramic 
(on  table,  in  preparation 
for  serving  coffee  in  the 
dining  room) 

Carpenter  inventory  (a 
"French"  coffee  pot);  De 
Russy  inventory  (silver 
coffee  pot). 

Acquire. 

COFFEE  POT,  tin  (on 

stove) 

Quinby  inventory. 

Acquire. 

SACK  of  COFFEE 
BEANS  (on  table  next  to 
coffee  mill) 

Reproduce. 

WASH  BASIN  (on  table) 

Quinby  inventory. 

Reproduce. 

SHELF  (on  south  wall 
between  windows) 

For  storage. 

Reproduce. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Officer's  Kitchen 

KITCHENWARE: 

Wooden  Bowl; 

Small  Cooking  Tins,  4; 

Covered  Dish; 

Water  Pitcher; 

Knives,  2; 

Tin  Canisters,  2; 

Bread  Pans,  2; 

Dipper; 

Stew  Pan; 

Dripping  Pan  (on  shelf) 

Quinby,  Gross,  and 
Barnitz  inventories. 

Reproduce  or  acquire. 

MOP  and  BROOM 
(leaning  in  southwest 
corner) 

Barnitz  inventory. 

Reproduce. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Officers*  Dining  Room 

TABLE  (in  center  of 
room) 

Egbert,  Barnitz 
inventories. 

Acquire. 

CHAIRS,  4,  two 
straight-back,  two  arm 
chairs,  not  matching 
(around  table) 

Figure  9;  Brennan 
inventory. 

Acquire. 

TABLE  CLOTH  (on 
table) 

De  Russy,  Brennan,  and 
Carpenter  inventories. 

Acquire. 

NAPKINS,  3,  (on  table) 

Carpenter,  De  Russy 
inventories. 

Acquire. 

NAPKIN  RINGS,  3, 
silver  (on  table) 

De  Russy  inventory. 

Acquire. 

EATING  UTENSILS, 
silver-plated,  3  each  of 
the  following: 

Knives,  Forks,  Tea 
Spoons  (on  table) 

Carpenter,  De  Russy 
inventories. 

Acquire. 

LAMP,  oil  (in  center  of 

table) 

Carpenter  inventory. 

Acquire. 

WINE  GLASSES,  3,  (on 
table,  one  at  each  place) 

Carpenter,  De  Russy 
inventories. 

Acquire. 

CUPS  and  SAUCERS,  3 
sets,  ceramic  (on  table, 
one  at  each  place) 

Carpenter,  De  Russy 
inventories. 

Acquire. 

BOTTLE  OF  WINE  (on 

table) 

Figures  7  and  9. 

Acquire. 

SUGAR  BOWL  (on 
table) 

Carpenter,  De  Russy 
inventories. 

Acquire. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Officers'  Dining  Room 

SASH,  crimson  silk  (on 

Crawford,  Gifford, 

Reproduce. 

table) 

Iaeger,  and  Quinby 
inventories;  Revised 
Regulations  of  1861,  p. 
482. 

SIDEBOARD,  plain 

Figure  9. 

Acquire. 

(against  south  wall) 

TABLE  COVER,  dark 

Figure  9;  Brennan 

Acquire. 

fabric  (over  sideboard) 

inventory. 

CERAMIC 

Carpenter  inventory. 

Acquire. 

DINNERWARE: 

Dinner  Plates,  6; 

Soup  Plates,  6; 

Cups  and  Saucers,  3; 

Vegetable  Dishes,  2; 

Platters,  2  (stacked  on 

sideboard) 

LAMP  (on  sideboard) 

Carpenter  inventory. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

DECANTER,  clear  glass, 

Figure  9;  Carpenter 

Acquire. 

half-filled  and 

inventory. 

GOBLETS,  3  (on 

sideboard) 

CARPET,  ingrain,  wall- 

Figure  7;  Brennan, 

Acquire  reproduction. 

to-wall  (on  floor) 

Egbert  inventories. 
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Bachelor  Officers*  Quarters  (Bedroom  and  Parlor) 

The  second  casemate  on  the  second  tier  was  originally  planned  to  contain  one  or 
two  small  bedrooms  (see  figures  2  and  9,  and  the  1860  plan),  but  engineers 
proposed  modifying  this  arrangement  to  provide  one  large  bedroom  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  casemate,  adjoining  a  common  parlor  in  the  northern  section. 
The  adjacent  casemate  was  partitioned  into  two  bedrooms  and  also  accommodated 
a  privy  for  officers'  families.   False  partitions  will  be  used  to  separate  the  bedroom 
and  the  parlor  in  casemate  2.   Visitors  will  enter  only  the  section  of  the  room 
adjacent  to  the  gallery,  and  will  view  only  the  western  section  of  the  bedroom 
through  the  doorway. 

A  generic  bachelor  officers'  quarter  will  be  furnished  based  on  an  1861  drawing  of 
officers'  quarters  at  Fort  Sumter  (see  figure  7);  an  1867  carte  de  visite  of  Lt.  Philip 
Reade  in  his  quarters  at  Fort  Dodge,  Kansas  (see  figure  8),  and  inventories  of 
contemporary  officers.   Figure  7  shows  a  single  folding  metal  bunk,  a  covered 
center  table,  a  side  table  exhibiting  bottles  and  pitchers,  and  a  patterned  carpet  on 
the  floor.   Figure  8  illustrates  the  officer's  desk  and  a  wall  display  made  up  of 
swords  and  sashes.   This  evidence  is  supplemented  with  inventories  of  officers' 
quarters  at  Forts  Wallace,  Leavenworth,  and  Larned  in  Kansas,  as  well  as  the 
1868  property  claim  of  2d  Lt.  John  Gifford  and  the  1874  claim  of  2d  Lt.  George  A. 
Iaeger. 

The  bachelor  officer's  quarters  provide  an  opportunity  for  interpreters  to  discuss 
the  way  in  which  single  officers  combined  their  resources  to  mess  together. 
Furnishings  will  be  based  on  figures  7,  8,  and  9,  and  on  the  inventories  cited 
above  in  the  plans  for  the  bachelor  officers'  kitchen  and  dining  room. 


Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Bachelor  Officers'  Bedroom 

BED,  single,  iron 
(between  windows, 
perpendicular  to  south 
wall). 

Figures  7  and  12. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

BEDDING: 

Mattress; 
Blankets,  2; 
Sheets,  2; 
Feather  Pillow; 
Pillow  Case  (on  bed) 

Crawford  inventory. 

Reproduce. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Bachelor  Officers'  Bedroom 

SLIPPERS  (beneath 
bed) 

Crawford,  Iaeger 
inventories. 

Reproduce. 

SWORD  and  BELT  (on 
bed) 

Figure  7;  Brennan, 
Crawford,  Gifford,  Iaeger 
and  Quinby  inventories. 

Reproduce. 

RIFLE,  cal.  58,  with 
bayonet  (leaning  against 
wall  between  bed  and 
washstand) 

Figure  7;  Inspection 
Report,  August  8,  1867, 
RG  159. 

Reproduce. 

WASHSTAND  (in  front 
of  west  window) 

Figure  7;  Gifford 
inventory. 

Reproduce. 

PITCHER  and  BOWL, 
blue  and  white  ceramic 
(on  washstand) 

Figure  7;  Gifford 
inventory,  and  evidence 
cited  in  Terrey  and 
Pastron  article  in  The 
Hoff  Store  Site. 

Reproduce. 

SHAVING  MUG, 
BRUSH  and  RAZOR  (on 
washstand) 

Iaeger  inventory. 

Reproduce. 

TOWEL  (on  washstand) 

Iaeger  inventory. 

Reproduce. 

CARPET,  ingrain,  wall- 
to-wall  (on  floor) 

Figures  7  and  9;  Egbert 
inventory. 

Reproduce. 

LOWERED  DOOR, 
painted  (doorway 
between  bedroom  and 
parlor,  hinged  on  west 
side  of  door  frame  and 
opening  into  parlor) 

Figure  5. 

Fabricate. 

FUEL  BOX  with  WOOD 
(north  of  fireplace) 

Figure  7  shows  fuel 
beside  the  fireplace,  but 
no  fuel  box. 

Reproduce. 

GRATE,  decorative  (in 
fireplace) 

Figure  7. 

Reproduce. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Bachelor  Officers'  Bedroom 

FENDER  (outside 

Figure  7. 

Reproduce. 

fireplace) 

CANDLESTICKS,  with 

Figure  7  shows  what 

Acquire  candles. 

CANDLES  (on  fireplace 

appear  to  be  simple 

mantel) 

blocks,  perhaps  of  wood; 
Iaeger  inventory  lists 
three  brass  candlesticks. 
Reproduce  simple  period 
brass  candlesticks. 

PORTRAIT  with  gilded 

Figure  7;  also,  Iaeger 

Fabricate. 

frame,  print  or 

inventory:  "1  oval  picture 

photograph  (on  fireplace 

frame,  gilded,  extra." 

mantel) 

ENGRAVING  in  gilded 

Subjects  listed  in  the 

Fabricate. 

frame,  colored  (hanging 

Iaeger  inventory  include: 

over  fireplace) 

"Winter,"  "Evangeline," 
"the  taking  of  the 
'Malikofr  and  two 
unidentified  "chromos"; 
see  also  framed  picture 
in  figure  9. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Bachelor  Officers'  Parlor 

TABLE,  round  (in  center 
of  room) 

Figures  7  and  9. 

Acquire. 

TABLE  COVER, 
patterned,  blue  and  red 
(on  table) 

Iaeger,  Brennan 
inventory;  figures  7  and 
9. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

BOOKS  and  PAPERS 

(on  table) 

Figures  7  and  9. 

Acquire. 

MEERSCHAUM  PIPE 
(on  table) 

Figures  7  and  9;  Iaeger 
inventory. 

Acquire. 

INKWELL,  double,  and 
QUILLS  (on  table) 

Figures  7  and  9. 

Acquire. 

STUDENT  LAMP,  (on 
table) 

Figure  9;  Egbert 
inventory. 

Acquire. 

CORNER  CABINET 
(hanging  in  southwest 
corner) 

Figure  9;  Iaeger 
inventory. 

Acquire  or  fabricate. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  (on 
corner  cabinet).    Include 
three  unmounted 
cabinet  cards  and  one 
cabinet  card  mounted  in 
easel-style  frame. 

Figure  9. 

Acquire. 

SIDE  TABLE  (against 
east  wall). 

Figures  7  and  9. 

Acquire. 

DECANTERS,  3, 
partially  filled  (on  side 
table) 

Figures  7  and  9. 

Acquire. 

LIQUOR  BOTTLES,  8 
(on  side  table) 

Figures  7  and  9. 

Acquire. 

PITCHER,  glass  or 
metal  (on  side  table) 

Figure  7. 

Acquire. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Bachelor  Officers'  Parlor 

WINE  GOBLETS,  6  (on 
side  table) 

Figure  9;  De  Russy, 
Carpenter  inventories. 

Acquire. 

TOBACCO  TIN  or 
HUMIDOR  (on  side 
table) 

Iaeger  inventory. 

Acquire. 

Arrangement  of 
SWORDS,  BOWS  and 
ARROWS  (on  wall  over 
side  table) 

Figures  8  and  9. 

Reproduce. 

BOOKCASE  (against 
west  wall) 

Egbert  inventory  lists  a 

"panel-engraved" 

bookcase. 

Fabricate. 

PICTURES  (hanging 
over  bookcase) 

Figure  9;  see  also  figures 
7.8,  7.10,  1.5, 
and  1.2  in  The  Army 
Called  It  Home. 

BOOKS  (in  bookcase). 
The  selection  might 
include  a  Bible,  hymn 
books,  song  books, 
testaments,  an 
encyclopedia,  dictionary, 
books  on  civil  and 
military  law  and  tactics, 
"biographies  of 
illustrious  soldiers," 
books  of  instruction  for 
commissioned  officers, 
guide  books,  scientific 
texts,  and  West  Point 
text  books. 

Dravo,  Crawford,  Egbert, 
De  Russy,  Gifford  and 
Iaeger  inventories. 

Acquire. 

PORTIERE,  velvet,  and 
hardware  (installed  in 
passage  from  parlor  to 
officers'  mess). 

Figure  6.   Portieres 
would  help  keep 
casemates  warm. 

Fabricate. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Bachelor  Officers*  Parlor 

CORNER  CABINET 

Figure  9;  Iaeger 

Acquire  or 

fabricate. 

(hanging  in  northeast 

inventory. 

corner) 

PHOTOGRAPHS  and 

Figure  9. 

Acquire. 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

SPECIMENS  (on 

whatnot).   Include 

unmounted  cabinet 

cards  and  animal  horn. 

SWORD  in  scabbard 

Figures  7  and  9; 

Reproduce. 

(leaning  in  corner,  under 

Crawford,  Dravo,  and 

hanging  cabinet) 

Iaeger  inventories. 

ROLLER  SHADE,  green 

Figure  1;  Brennan 

Fabricate. 

(in  gallery  windows) 

inventory. 

RUBBER  DOOR  MAT 

Iaeger  inventory. 

Reproduce. 

(inside  door).    Place  mat 

within  visitors'  area; 

provides  historical 

accuracy  and  a 

maintenance  precaution. 

ROCKING  CHAIRS,  2, 

Figures  7  and  9;  Egbert 

Acquire  or 

reproduce. 

wooden  (one  near  table, 

and  Dravo  inventories. 

one  near  bookcase) 

Egbert,  stationed  in 
California,  described  one 
rocking  chair  as  made  of 
"native  wood,  painted." 

FOOTSTOOL,  plain, 

Figure  8. 

Acquire  or 

reproduce. 

wooden  (near  rocking 

chair) 

SPITTOON,  brass  (near 

Figure  8;  Iaeger 

Reproduce. 

chair) 

inventory. 

CHAIR,  captain-style 

Figure  8. 

Acquire. 

(near  table) 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Bachelor  Officers'  Parlor 

BUFFALO  SKIN 

Figure  8;  Carpenter 

Acquire. 

(draped  over  chair) 

inventory. 

FISHING  TACKLE 

Iaeger  inventory.   Men 

Acquire. 

BASKET,  and  RODS 

stationed  at  Fort  Point 

(leaning  against  wall) 

probably  fished  for 
recreation.   Captain 
George  Andrews  is 
known  to  have  gone 
fishing.  (See  p.  31  of  this 
report.) 

CARPET,  Brussels,  wall- 

Figures  8  and  9;  Egbert 

Reproduce. 

to-wall  (on  floor) 

inventory. 
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Married  Officers'  Quarters  (Parlor,  Kitchen,  and  Bedroom) 

Furnishings  for  the  officers'  quarters  interpreted  at  Fort  Point  will  be  based  on 
two  photographs  of  furnished  casemate  interiors  documented  to  the  1860s,  as  well 
as  other  contemporary  photographs  and  drawings  of  officers'  quarters  and  their 
furnishings  (see  figures  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  21.)  These  sources  will  be  supplemented  by 
inventories  of  officers'  possessions  found  in  the  "Claims  of  Officers  and  Enlisted 
Men  of  the  Army  for  loss  of  private  property  destroyed  in  the  Military  Service  of 
the  United  States... prior  to  March  4,  1889"  and  appendixes  to  the  Historic 
Furnishings  Report,  Fort  Larned  National  Historic  Site. 

Information  about  specific  officers  and  the  families  living  with  them  at  the  Fort 
has  not  been  located.   Rather  than  guess  which  officer  may  have  been  living  in  the 
casemate  quarters,  a  generalized  interpretation  of  both  married  and  bachelor 
quarters  in  the  casemates  will  be  presented. 

Casemate  4  will  be  interpreted  as  quarters  for  a  married  officer.   As  shown  in  the 
1856  plan  of  the  Fort  (see  figure  2),  partitions  were  planned  in  four  casemates  on 
the  second  tier  to  form  two  bedrooms  on  the  south  side  and  a  parlor  on  the  north 
side.   To  interpret  this  casemate  as  a  suite  of  rooms,  false  partitions  will  again  be 
installed.   Visitors  will  view  the  casemate  from  the  gallery,  entering  a  section 
defined  by  barriers  inside  the  doorway. 

The  doors  to  both  rooms  on  the  south  side  of  the  casemate  will  be  open  and 
sections  of  their  interiors  will  be  visible  to  visitors,  but  the  main  focus  will  be  on 
the  parlor.   The  doors  are  louvered,  as  shown  in  figure  5.   The  stove  is  in  the 
fireplace  in  the  parlor.   Officers'  families  probably  carried  out  most  of  their  daily 
tasks  in  this  front  room  and  interpreters  can  use  this  area  to  discuss  the  crowded 
conditions  in  which  officers  and  their  families  were  often  required  to  make  a 
home. 

The  two  smaller  rooms  south  of  the  parlor  will  be  furnished  as  a  bedroom  and  a 
kitchen  area.   The  kitchen,  on  the  east  side  of  the  casemate,  nearest  the  stove,  will 
contain  most  of  the  items  used  in  food  preparation  with  the  exception  of  the  stove 
itself,  which  is  in  the  parlor.   A  sideboard,  located  against  the  partition  separating 
the  parlor  from  the  rear  rooms,  provides  extra  storage  space  for  dishes  and 
serving  utensils. 
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As  noted  above,  no  information  has  been  located  about  officers'  families  living  at 
Fort  Point.   Furnishings  will  be  based  on  inventories  of  officers'  possessions  which 
include  clothing  and  other  items  used  by  women  and  children,  and  on  figure  5, 
which  illustrates  a  furnished  casemate  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  during  the  Civil 
War.   Selected  detailed  inventories  used  as  evidence  in  planning  the  bachelors' 
quarters  are  also  used  as  supplementary  evidence  in  this  section. 


Married  Officers'  Bedroom 


Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Married  Officers'  Parlor 

TABLE,  pedestal  (in 
center  of  room) 

Figure  5. 

Acquire. 

TABLE  COVER, 
patterned  (on  table) 

Figure  5;  Gross 
inventory. 

Reproduce. 

LAMP,  oil  (on  table) 

Figure  5;  Ayres,  Gross, 
and  Barrett  inventories. 

Acquire. 

BOOKS,  various  (on 
table) 

Figure  5;  Gross,  Ayres 
inventories. 

Acquire. 

HAND-SEWING 
MATERIALS: 

Thimble,  Thread, 
Scissors,  Bag  (on  table) 

Gross  inventory 
(thimble). 

Acquire. 

PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUM,  red  plush  (on 
table) 

Gross  inventory. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

STOVE  (in  fireplace) 

Common  practice;  see 
also  The  Army  Called  it 
Home,  p.  32. 

Reproduce. 

FUEL  BOX  with  WOOD 
(north  of  stove) 

Fireplace  accessory. 

Reproduce. 

POKER  and  ASH 
SHOVEL  (north  of 
stove) 

Fireplace  accessory. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Married  Officers'  Parlor 

WATER  BUCKET, 
wooden  (near  stove) 

Barrett  inventory. 

Fabricate. 

ROCKING  CHAIR, 
polished  or  painted, 
wooden,  woven  seat 
(beside  table) 

Figure  5;  Gross 
inventory. 

Acquire. 

CHAIR,  straight  back 
(beside  table) 

Figure  5. 

Acquire. 

SHAWL,  woman's 
(draped  over  chair) 

Figure  5;  Gross 
inventory. 

Reproduce. 

PARASOL  (leaning 
against  chair) 

Gross  inventory. 

Reproduce. 

SIDEBOARD  or  SIDE 
TABLE  with  cover 
(against  south  wall,  as 
shown  in  figure  9) 

To  accommodate 
tableware  and  glassware 
used  in  cooking. 

Acquire. 

PITCHERS,  2,  ceramic 
(on  sideboard) 

Figure  7;  De  Russy, 
Barnitz,  Quinby,  and 
Gross  inventories. 

Acquire. 

DISH,  tin  (on  sideboard) 

Gross  inventory. 

Acquire. 

PLATES,  BOWLS  and 
CUPS,  ceramic,  from  set 
(on  sideboard) 

Gross  inventory. 

Acquire. 

BREAD  PANS,  3  (on 
sideboard) 

Gross  inventory. 

Acquire. 

CARVING  SET,  ivory 
handled  (on  sideboard) 

Gross  inventory. 

Acquire. 

TEA  SET,  ceramic  (on 
sideboard) 

Egbert  inventory. 

Acquire. 

NAPKINS,  12,  folded  (on 
sideboard) 

Cavenaugh  inventory. 

Acquire. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Married  Officers'  Parlor 

FRAMED  PRINTS,  3  (on 

Barrett,  Ayres 

Acquire. 

south  wall  above 

inventories. 

sideboard) 

BOOKSHELF  (west 

Egbert  inventory. 

Fabricate. 

wall) 

CLOCK  (on  top  of 

Bishop  inventory. 

Acquire. 

bookshelf) 

BOOKS  (on  shelO. 

Gross  inventory. 

Acquire. 

Books  might  include: 

Mahan's  Engineering, 

Jomini's  Art  of  War, 

Halleck's  Art  of  War, 

Halleck's  International 

Law,  Ladies'  Repository, 

Godey's  Ladies'  Book ,  a 

Bible  and  testaments. 

MIRROR  (on  west  wall, 

Bishop  inventory. 

Acquire. 

above  bookcase) 

PORTIERE,  patterned 

Figure  5.   Portieres 

Fabricate. 

(in  west  casemate 

might  be  used  for 

doorway) 

warmth  and  to  cover  the 
door  to  the  next 
casemate. 

LEATHER  TRUNK  (on 

Gross,  Bishop 

Acquire. 

north  wall) 

inventories. 

PORTIERE,  patterned 

Figure  5. 

Fabricate. 

(in  east  casemate 

doorway) 

CURTAINS,  wool  (in 

Figure  1;  Egbert 

Fabricate. 

window  and  in  transom) 

inventory:  "5  curtains 

(stuff)." 

FOLDING  CHAIR  (near 

Gross  inventory. 

Acquire. 

north  window) 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Married  Officers'  Parlor 

SWORD  and  BELT 
(leaning  against  chair) 

Figure  7;  Brennan, 
Crawford,  Gifford, 
Iaeger,  and  Quinby 
inventories. 

Reproduce. 

SASH,  crimson  silk 
(hanging  on  chair) 

Crawford,  Gifford, 
Iaeger,  and  Quinby 
inventories;  Revised 
Regulations  of  1861,  p. 
482. 

Reproduce. 

FRAMED  PRINTS,  2, 
and  WALL  POCKET  (on 
east  wall  south  of 
doorway) 

Ayres  inventory:  "Picture 
frames  and  hangings." 

Acquire  or  fabricate. 

CARPET,  Brussels,  wall- 
to-wall  (on  floor) 

Figure  5;  Ayres,  Gross 
inventories. 

Reproduce. 
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Married  Officers'  Kitchen 

Only  the  section  of  this  room  visible  to  the  visitor  at  the  barrier  in  the  casemate's 
gallery  doorway  will  be  furnished.   The  door,  based  on  the  one  shown  in  figure  5, 
will  be  propped  open  to  show  the  eastern  part  of  the  kitchen  area. 


Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Married  Officers'  Kitchen 

TABLE,  approx.  6  ft. 
long  (against  east  wall) 

Gross  inventory. 

Acquire. 

LAMP,  oil  (on  table) 

Barrett  inventory. 

Acquire. 

JELLY  MOLDS  (on 
table) 

Gross  inventory. 

Acquire. 

BLANCMANGE  or 

CUSTARD 

INGREDIENTS: 

Sugar,  Eggs,  Milk  (in 
ceramic  pitcher),  Paper 
of  Gelatin,  Cinnamon 
(on  table) 

Young  Housekeepers 
Friend,  p.  93.   Milk 
pitcher  in  Quinby 
inventory. 

Reproduce. 

SIEVE  or  SIFTER,  and 
CERAMIC  TEACUP  (on 
table) 

Young  Housekeepers 
Friend,  p.  93.   The 
teacup  is  used  to 
measure  the  sugar. 

Acquire. 

COOKBOOK  (open  on 
table) 

Carpenter  inventory. 

Acquire. 

CHAIRS,  2  (at  table) 

Gross  inventory:  "4 
common  chairs." 

Acquire. 

TIN  CUPS  and 
PLATES,  4  each 
(stacked  on  table) 

Gross  inventory. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

CURTAINS,  2,  brown 
(at  window) 

Iaeger  inventory: 
"4  window-curtains, 
brown,  8  windows." 

Fabricate. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Married  Officers'  Kitchen 

CLOTHESLINE  (tacked 
across  southeast  corner) 

Figure  21. 

Reproduce. 

TOWELS,  2,  and 
NAPKINS,  3  (hanging 
on  clothesline) 

Figure  21;  Cavenaugh, 
Gross  inventories. 

Reproduce. 

BROOM  (leaning  in 
southeast  corner) 

Iaeger  inventory. 

Reproduce. 

FLOUR  BARREL  (in 
northeast  corner) 

Barrett  inventory. 

Reproduce. 
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Married  Officers'  Bedroom 

The  door  to  the  bedroom  will  be  open  to  show  the  room's  furnishings.   Visitors  will 
see  only  the  section  of  the  room  visible  directly  through  the  door. 


Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Married  Officers'  Bedroom 

BEDSTEAD,  double, 
wooden  or  metal  (on  east 
wall,  in  southeast 
corner) 

Cavenaugh  inventory. 

Use  double  iron 
bedstead  at  Harpers 
Ferry  Center. 

BEDDING: 

Mattress;  Sheets,  2; 
Pillows,  one  pair; 
Pillowcases,  one  pair; 
Bolster; 
Bolster  Case; 
White  Blankets; 
Quilts,  2  (on  bed) 

Gross  inventory. 

Reproduce. 

CHAMBER  POT, 
ceramic  (half-way  under 
bed) 

Gross  inventory; 
evidence  cited  in  Terrey 
&  Pastron  article  in  The 
Hoff  Store  Site. 

Acquire. 

LADIES'  WRAPPER, 
flannel  (on  bed) 

Gross  inventory. 

Reproduce. 

TRUNK  (at  foot  of  bed) 

Gross  inventory. 

Acquire. 

WASHSTAND  (facing 
west  wall) 

Ayres  inventory: 
"Bedroom  furniture"; 
Gifford  inventory. 

Acquire. 

SHAVING  SUPPLIES: 

Razors,  2; 

Strop; 

Mug  and  Brush; 

Towel  (on  washstand) 

Gross  inventory. 

Acquire. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Married  Officers'  Bedroom 

MIRROR  (on  south  wall 
next  to  window) 

Barrett  inventory. 

Acquire. 

TRUNK,  flat-top  (under 
window) 

Gross  inventory. 

Acquire. 

CANDLESTICK,  brass, 
with  CANDLE  (on 
trunk) 

Iaeger  inventory. 

Acquire. 

CHAIR,  folding  (on  west 
wall  next  to  washstand) 

Gross  inventory. 

Acquire. 

LADIES'  DRESSES,  2, 
calico  (draped  over 
chair) 

Gross  inventory. 

Reproduce. 

LADIES'  SHOES,  one 
pair  (next  to  chair) 

Gross  inventory. 

Reproduce. 

CARPET,  ingrain,  wall- 
to-wall  (on  floor) 

Figure  5;  Ayres,  Egbert 
and  Gross  inventories. 

Reproduce. 
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Hospital  and  Dispensary 

Furnishings  for  the  hospital  and  dispensary,  housed  in  casemate  8,  will  be  based 
largely  on  recommendations  found  in  the  1861  Hospital  Steward's  Manual.   The 
dispensary  was  located  in  the  southernmost  quarter  of  the  casemate  and  moveable 
partitions  should  be  installed  in  this  casemate  to  divide  the  dispensary  from  the 
hospital.   The  1856  plan  shows  two  openings  in  the  partition,  one  on  the  east  side 
and  one  on  the  west.   Visitors  may  enter  the  casemate  through  the  gallery  door  or 
through  the  surgeon's  office  to  the  west  and  view  the  room  from  an  area  blocked 
off  by  barriers  inside  the  gallery  door. 

Aside  from  the  possible  lack  of  shelves  in  the  room,  there  is  no  evidence  indicating 
the  specific  items  in  Fort  Point's  dispensary  (see  p.  60  for  more  on  the  dispensary). 
Furnishings  planning  will  be  based  on  objects  listed  in  the  1861  Hospital 
Steward's  Manual,  and  on  the  Revised  U.S.  Army  Regulations  of  1861. 
Furnishings  in  the  dispensary  will  include  a  table,  memorandum  book, 
reproduction  bottles  and  packaging  for  drugs,  pestles  and  mortars,  scales,  and  a 
feather  duster. 

The  naturally  low  light  levels  in  the  dispensary  should  be  maintained  because 
they  are  historically  accurate.   A  post  surgeon  in  the  1880s  maintained  that  the 
room  was  so  dark  he  had  difficulty  putting  up  prescriptions  "requiring  exactness." 
While  limited  furnishings  will  be  planned,  the  detailed  functions  of  the  dispensary 
should  also  be  addressed  through  visitor  services,  wayside  exhibits,  or  an  exhibit 
in  an  adjacent  casemate. 

Furnishings  in  the  Fort  Point  hospital  will  be  based  on  those  at  Alcatraz  Island, 
which  were  located  within  a  brick  bastion  in  a  similar  climate.   A  description  of 
the  Alcatraz  hospital  is  included  in  the  1870  "Circular  Number  4,  Report  on  the 
Barracks  and  Hospitals  of  the  United  States  Army."   The  wards  at  Alcatraz  held 
ten  beds  and  bedside  tables,  chairs,  a  dumb-waiter,  a  closet  and  a  washstand  and 
were  heated  with  coal  stoves.272  The  ward  at  Fort  Point  was  smaller  than  the 
35  x  26  x  17  feet  available  at  Alcatraz;  according  to  the  1856  floor  plan,  the 
hospital  at  Fort  Point  measured  only  20  x  16  feet.   Vaulted  ceilings  were  12  feet 
high.   A  privy  was  also  recommended  for  the  hospital  casemate,  and  photographic 
evidence  suggests  it  was  installed.273  The  recommended  privy  was  to  be  located 
in  a  five-foot  wide  passage  partitioned  from  the  hospital  casemate.    If  built  as 
planned,  the  privy  would  have  had  two  seats  at  the  southern  end  of  the  passage  way. 


274 


War  Department,  Surgeon  General's  Office,  Circular  No.  4:  Report  on  the  Barracks  and  Hospitals  of  the  U.S.  Army 
with  Descriptions  of  Military  Posts  (Washington,  DC:  1870,  reprint,  New  York:  Sol  Ix?wis,  1874),  p.  439. 

A  photograph  of  the  fort's  exterior  (not  reproduced  in  this  report)  shows  soil  pipes  near  the  hospital  windows. 

274   J.F.  Gilmer  to  De  Russy,  August  20,  1856,  NA,  RG  77,  Ix-ttcrs  Received,  Chief  Engineer,  in  HSR,  p.  14,'i 
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Beds  will  be  furnished  with  a  bedsack,  sheets,  blankets,  a  coverlet,  pillow  and 
pillow  case,  and  oil  cloth.   The  hospital  section  will  also  contain  a  thermometer, 
fireplace  accessories,  bedstands,  chairs,  chamber  pots,  and  spittoons.   The  hospital 
may  also  have  had  a  chamber  chair;  alternatively,  patients  may  have  used  the 
hospital  privy,  if  it  was  built  as  planned.275 

The  hospital  will  include  four  beds,  but  only  two  will  be  fitted  up  for  patients. 
The  furnished  hospital  provides  an  opportunity  not  only  to  discuss  medical  care  at 
the  Fort,  but  also  to  discuss  the  relationship  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Point  with 
that  at  the  Presidio.   It  is  important  to  note  that  all  seriously  ill  soldiers  were 
transferred  to  the  hospital  at  the  Presidio  during  the  Civil  War  and  that  at  times 
Fort  Point's  hospital  was  closed. 


Hospital 


Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Hospital 

HOSPITAL  BEDS,  5, 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce. 

iron  (three  beds  are 

1861,  p.  299;  Hospital 

perpendicular  to  the 

Steward's  Manual,  pp. 

east  wall  and  two  are 

115,  119-20. 

perpendicular  to  the 

west  wall;  they  are  at 

least  3  feet  apart) 

Tickets  are  attached  to 

each  occupied  bed, 

recording  name,  rank, 

company,  disease  and 

date  of  admission. 

Hospital  Steward's  Manual,  pp.  105-21. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Hospital 

BEDDING: 

Single  Bed  Sack; 

Wool  Blankets,  2; 

Coverlet,  white,  woven; 

Sheets,  2; 

Pillow; 

Pillow  Case; 

Gutta  Percha  Cloth  (one 

set  each  for  two  beds). 

Only  the  two  beds 
closest  to  the  entrance 
will  be  furnished  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  the 
hospital  was  usually  not 
crowded. 

Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p.  299;  Hospital 
Steward's  Manual,  pp. 
118-19. 

Reproduce. 

CHAIRS,  3  (one  beside 
each  occupied  bed,  one 
in  front  of  fireplace) 

Hospital  Steward's 
Manual,  p.  120. 

Acquire. 

FUEL  BOX  with  WOOD 
(north  of  fireplace  on 
east  wall) 

For  use  in  fireplace. 

Reproduce. 

POKER  and  ASH 
SHOVEL  (next  to  fuel 
box) 

For  use  in  fireplace. 

Reproduce. 

LANTERN,  coal  oil 
(suspended  from  the 
ceiling) 

Hospital  Steward's 
Manual,  p.  109. 

Acquire. 

TABLES,  3  (two  next  to 
beds  on  east  wall,  one 
between  two  beds  on 
west  wall) 

Hospital  Steward's 
Manual,  p.  120. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

MEDICINE,  in  bottle 
(on  table  on  east  wall) 

Hospital  Steward's 
Manual,  p.  120. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Hospital 

SPOON,  tin  (on  table 

To  administer  medicine. 

Acquire  or 

reproduce. 

next  to  medicine) 

LAMP,  oil  (on  table  on 

For  lighting. 

Acquire  or 

reproduce. 

east  wall) 

NEWSPAPER,  The 

Company  fund  account, 

Reproduce. 

Daily  Mail,  (on  table  on 

Company  I,  9th  Infantry, 

east  wall) 

January-March  1863,  RG 
393. 

TIN  BASIN,  SPONGE, 

Hospital  Steward's 

Acquire  or 

reproduce. 

TOWEL,  and  SOAP  (on 

Manual,  p.  115. 

table  on  west  wall) 

SPITTOONS,  3,  ceramic 

Hospital  Steward's 

Reproduce. 

or  metal  with  porcelain 

Manual,  p.  120.   See  also 

surface  (two  beside 

Brown,  The  Army  Called 

occupied  beds,  one 

it  Home,  p.  181. 

beside  fireplace) 

CHAMBER  POTS,  2,  tin 

Hospital  Steward's 

Reproduce. 

(beside  occupied  beds) 

Manual,  p.  120; 
Ferguson  inventory. 

BROOM  (leaning  in 

Hospital  Steward's 

Reproduce. 

northeast  corner) 

Manual,  p.  121:   "The 
floor  of  the  ward  should 
be  constantly  kept  clean 
and  neat,  no  litter  or  dirt 
being  for  a  moment 
allowed  upon  it...." 

WINDOW  SHADE, 

As  shown  in  figure  1. 

Reproduce. 

green  (on  gallery 

window) 
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Dispensary 


Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Dispensary 

SHELVES,  one  set,  open 

Hospital  Steward's 

Fabricate. 

(against  south  wall, 

Manual,  p.  271. 

across  from  west 

doorway) 

MEDICINES, 

Hospital  Steward's 

Reproduce. 

approximately  175 

Manual,  pp.  271-72; 

types,  stored  in  bottles 

Revised  Regulations  of 

and  packages  wrapped 

1861,  pp.  292-98. 

in  paper  (on  shelves) 

FEATHER  DUSTER  (on 

Hospital  Steward's 

Reproduce. 

shelf) 

Manual,  p.  274. 

MEDICINES,  in  jars  (on 

"...all  medicines  etc.  are 

Reproduce. 

floor  in  front  of  shelves) 

placed  on  the  floor  owing 
to  the  want  of  proper 
shelves."  James  E.  Ord 
to  Surgeon  General, 
March  28,  1879. 

TRUNK,  leather,  flat- 

To illustrate  "the  want  of 

Fabricate. 

top,  or  wooden  crate 

proper  shelves." 

(against  west  wall) 

SPICES,  such  as 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Reproduce. 

arrowroot,  cinnamon, 

1861,  pp.  298-99. 

and  cloves  (hospital 

stock)  and 

BANDAGES  (stacked  on 

trunk/crate) 

TABLE  (in  front  of 

Hospital  Steward's 

Fabricate. 

shelves) 

Manual,  p.  273. 

SCALES  and 

Hospital  Steward's 

Acquire. 

WEIGHTS,  apothecary 

Manual,  p.  273; 

(on  table) 

Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p.  301. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Dispensary 

PESTLES 
MORTARS 
PILL-TILES 
SPATULA  (on  table) 

Hospital  Steward's 
Manual,  p.  273; 
Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p.  301. 

Acquire. 

MEMORANDUM  BOOK 
and  QUILL  (on  table) 

Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  pp.  298,  301. 

Acquire. 
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Surgeon's  Office  and  Steward's  Room 

The  furnishings  plan  will  be  based  on  the  1856  plan,  which  places  the  steward's 
quarters  in  the  east  rear  room  and  the  matron's  room  in  the  west  rear  room.  As 
discussed  above,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  room  in  the  Fort  was  actually  used  during 
the  Civil  War  by  a  hospital  matron  and  so  the  west  room  will  not  be  furnished. 
Note  that  the  only  fireplace  in  this  casemate  is  located  in  this  room. 

The  surgeon's  office  will  rely  largely  on  furnishings  prescribed  in  the  Hospital 
Steward's  Manual.   No  information  on  furnishings  specific  to  the  surgeon's  office 
at  Fort  Point  has  been  located.   Furnishings  for  this  room  will  include  a  desk  and 
chairs,  a  bench  along  one  wall,  writing  implements  and  stationery,  and  records 
such  as  the  register  of  patients,  prescription  book,  diet  book,  case  book, 
meteorological  register,  requisitions,  annual  returns,  order  book,  and  a  letter 
book.276   Medical  books  and  journals  will  be  stacked  on  a  table  or  shelf. 

The  room  planned  as  the  surgeon's  office  is  spacious  enough  to  also  have  served  as 
an  examining  room.   An  examining  table,  and  some  of  the  surgical  instruments 
listed  in  the  Revised  U.S.  Army  Regulations  of  1861  for  issue  to  all  surgeons  will 
be  included  in  the  office  furnishings.    Items  found  in  an  inventory  of  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  James  Ferguson's  belongings  will  also  be  included.  (See  p.  233.) 

Furnishings  for  the  steward's  room  will  be  based  on  evidence  found  in  the 
Hospital  Steward's  Manual  and  the  Revised  U.S.  Army  Regulations  of  1861.   The 
room  will  contain  simple  bedroom  furnishings  for  the  steward,  as  well  as  knapsack 
storage.   To  illustrate  the  knapsack  storage  procedure  discussed  on  pages  61-62, 
one  packed  and  labeled  knapsack  will  be  exhibited  on  the  shelf  in  the  steward's 
room,  and  a  second  knapsack,  along  with  a  greatcoat,  blanket,  and  soldier's  arms, 
will  be  shown  in  the  surgeon's  office  in  the  process  of  being  recorded  and  packed. 

The  steward's  bed  will  be  a  single  iron  bunk  with  regulation  bedding;  the  room 
will  also  be  furnished  with  a  bedstand,  washstand  and  accessories,  a  lamp,  and  a 
hook  strip  with  a  shelf.   Because  the  single  bunk  did  not  have  a  shelf  attached, 
the  steward  may  have  had  a  locker  or  trunk  at  the  foot  of  his  bunk.    The  steward's 
framed  certificate  of  appointment  hangs  on  the  wall. 

The  steward's  dress  clothing  will  be  stored  in  the  room,  as  he  would  of  course  be 
wearing  his  fatigue  uniform  every  day.   The  steward's  fatigue  uniform  consisted  of 

...the  blouse,  or  sack-coat,  and  trousers... the  trousers  are  to  have  upon  the  outer 
seam  of  each  leg  a  stripe  of  crimson  worsted  lace,  one  and  one-half  inch  wide.    It  is 
advisable  that  the  half  chevron  described  for  the  full  uniform  of  the  hospital 


Ibid.,  pp.  121-27. 
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steward  should  also  be  worn  upon  the  undress  coat.. .the  undress  cap  is  the 
regulation  forage  cap,  similar  to  that  of  other  enlisted  men.... 

The  steward's  uniform  coat  hangs  on  a  hook,  as  does  his  great  coat  and  his  sword. 
The  uniform  coat  consisted  of: 

a  dark -blue  cloth  single-breasted  frock,  the  same  as  that  prescribed  by  army 
regulations  for  all  enlisted  foot  men;  except  that  the  cord  of  welt  of  cloth  which 
edges  the  cuffs  and  collar  is  crimson,  instead  of  being  sky-blue  as  for  infantry  ... 
[the  coat  was  decorated  with  a  half  chevron]  of  emerald-green  cloth,  one  and  three- 
fourths  inches  wide,  running  obliquely  downward  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  seam 
of  the  sleeve,  and  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees  with  a  horizontal,  parallel  to 
and  one-eight  of  an  inch  distant  from  both  the  upper  and  lower  edge,  an  embroidery 
of  yellow  silk  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  in  the  centre  a  'caduceus'  two  inches 
long,  embroidered  also  with  yellow  silk,  the  head  toward  the  outer  seam  of  the 
sleeve. ..on  each  shoulder  of  the  uniform  coat  is  worn  a  metallic  scale,  the  same  as 
worn  by  all  noncommissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men.... 

The  steward's  sword  was  the  same  sword  used  by  noncommissioned  officers,  and 
the  hat,  also  stored  on  the  shelf,  was 

black  felt.. .the  same  as  that  of  all  enlisted  men.   The  cord  of  buff  and  green  mixed, 
the  wreath  in  front  of  brass,  with  the  letters  U.  S.  in  Roman,  of  white  metal.    Brim 
to  be  looped  up  to  side  of  hat  with  a  brass  eagle,  having  a  hook  attached  to  the 
bottom  to  secure  the  brim.   The  feather  to  be  worn  on  the  side  opposite  the  loop. 

The  remainder  of  the  steward's  dress  uniform-including  trousers,  cravat,  sash, 
sword  belt  and  plate,  and  gloves-is  stored  in  the  locker  and  is  not  visible  to  the 
visitor.277 

False  walls  will  again  be  used  to  partition  the  surgeon's  office  from  the  two  rear 
rooms.   The  doors  will  be  based  on  the  louvered  doors  illustrated  in  figure  5.   The 
door  to  the  steward's  room  will  be  open,  while  the  door  to  the  west  room  will 
remain  closed.   Visitors  may  pass  into  the  surgeon's  office  from  the  hospital 
casemate  to  the  west,  and  so  will  enter  into  the  middle  of  the  room.   A  barrier  will 
stretch  from  the  east  doorway  across  to  the  west  door,  allowing  access  to  the 
surgeon's  office  from  the  door  opening  onto  the  stairway.   Approximately  one  half 
of  the  room  will  therefore  be  partitioned  off  for  visitor  use.    Again,  only  that 
section  of  the  steward's  room  visible  from  the  visitor's  area  will  be  furnished. 


Ibid.,  pp.  25-28. 
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Linen  Closet.   The  closet  adjacent  to  the  southwest  stairwell  will  be  interpreted 
as  the  linen  closet.   A  Lexan  barrier  will  be  installed  over  the  entire  doorway  to 
protect  the  contents,  while  providing  good  visibility. 


Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Linen  Closet 

SHEETS,  10 

Hospital  Steward's 

Reproduce. 

COVERLETS,  6 

Manual,  p.  133. 

BLANKETS,  6 

BED-SACKS,  3 

PILLOWCASES,  6 

SHIRTS,  6 

DRAWERS,  6 

SOCKS,  12  pairs  (folded 

on  shelves) 

Surgeon's  Office 


Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Surgeon's  Office 

DESK  and  CHAIR, 
wooden  (near  west  wall, 
facing  center  of  room) 

Necessary  to 
accommodate  paperwork 
done  by  surgeon  and 
steward. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

RECORDS,  including 
the  following  bound 
volumes:  register  of 
patients,  prescription 
book,  diet  book,  case 
book,  meteorological 
register,  order  book  and 
letter  book,  and 
unbound:  requisitions, 
annual  returns,  and 
quarterly  reports  of  sick 
and  wounded  (on  desk) 

Hospital  Steward's 
Manual,  p.  122. 

Reproduce. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Surgeon's  Office 

STATIONERY  and 
OFFICE  SUPPLIES: 

Writing  paper,  1-1/2 
quires; 

Envelopes,  15; 
Quills,  6; 
Wafers,  1/8  oz.; 
Sealing  wax,  1  oz.; 
Ink  powder; 
Office  tape,  1/2  piece; 
Inkstand,  1; 
Stamp,  1; 
Paper- folder,  1; 
Sand-box,  1; 
Wafer-box,  1; 
Lead  pencils,  3  (on 
table) 

For  use  in  completing 
required  forms.  Revised 
Regulations  of  1861,  p. 
167. 

Reproduce. 

STUDENT  LAMP,  brass 
(on  desk) 

Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p.  303;  Egbert, 
Iaeger,  and  Quinby 
inventories. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

BENCH,  wooden  (on 
west  wall) 

Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p. 162.   Benches 
would  be  used  by 
patients  waiting  to  be 
examined. 

Fabricate  or  reproduce. 

KNAPSACK  with 
GREATCOAT  and 
BLANKET  (on  bench,  in 
process  of  being  recorded 
and  packed) 

Hospital  Steward's 
Manual,  pp.  47-50. 

Reproduce. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Surgeon's  Office 

RIFLE,  cal.  58,  and 

Hospital  Steward's 

Reproduce. 

SWORD  IN  SCABBARD 

Manual,  pp.  47-50; 

(leaning  against  bench, 

Inspection  Report, 

in  process  of  being 

August  8,  1867,  RG  159. 

recorded) 

QUILL  and  LABEL  (on 

To  label  packed 

Reproduce. 

bench) 

knapsack. 

SPIT  BOXES,  2,  wooden 

Common  practice. 

Fabricate. 

(beside  desk  and  bench) 

DOOR,  louvered  (in 

Figure  5. 

Fabricate. 

doorway  between 

surgeon's  office  and 

servant's  room) 

BOOKSHELF  (east 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Fabricate. 

wall) 

1861,  p.  162. 

BOOKS,  to  include  the 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

following  subjects: 

1861,  p.  298. 

anatomy,  chemistry, 

medical  formulary, 

medical  jurisprudence 

and  toxicology,  medical 

practice,  obstetrics,  and 

a  medical  dictionary  (in 

bookshelf;  some  may  be 

stacked  on  the  desk) 

INSTRUMENT  CASE, 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

mahogany,  closed  (on 

1861,  p.  302.   To  hold 

top  shelf  of  bookcase) 

general  operating 
instruments. 

INSTRUMENT  CASE, 

Revised  Regulations  of 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

Morocco  leather,  closed 

1861,  p.  303.   To  hold 

(on  top  shelf  of  bookcase) 

surgical  instruments. 

CHAIR  (in  center  of 

For  patients  being 

Reproduce. 

room,  facing  desk) 

examined. 
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Object  and  Location 


TABLE  (against  south 
wall) 


MEDICAL 
INSTRUMENTS: 

Vaccine  Instrument,  1; 
Hypodermic  Syringes,  2; 
Large  Forehead  Mirror 
with  rest,  1; 
Laryngeal  Mirrors  with 
handles,  3; 
Brush  and  Sponge 
Holder  for  throat,  1  (on 
table) 


Evidence 


Recommendation 


Surgeon's  Office 


To  hold  medical 
instruments. 


Ferguson  inventory. 
These  instruments 
reflect  documented 
diseases  and  treatments 
at  Fort  Point. 


Acquire. 


Acquire. 
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Steward's  Room 


Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Steward's  Room 

BUNK,  single,  iron 
(against  west  wall) 

It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  steward 
was  allowed  to  use  one 
of  the  hospital-style 
single  bunks. 

Reproduce. 

BED  SACK,  single, 
straw-filled  (on  bunk) 

Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p. 166; 1866 
Quartermaster  Reports 
Received,  RG  393. 

Reproduce. 

BLANKET,  wool,  gray 
(on  bunk) 

Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p.  488;  1866 
Quartermaster  Reports 
Received,  RG  393. 

Reproduce. 

TRUNK,  leather  (at  foot 
of  bunk) 

Caldwell  inventory; 
needed  for  storage. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

ROLLER  SHADE,  green 
(on  window) 

Common  window 
covering. 

Reproduce. 

WASHSTAND  (against 
south  wall,  in  front  of 
window) 

It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  steward 
would  have  access  to 
hospital  furnishings,  or 
would  have  furnishings 
made  at  the  post. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

BASIN  and  PITCHER, 
ceramic  (on  washstand) 

Gifford  and  Iaeger 
inventories;  evidence 
presented  in  Terrey  and 
Pastron  article  in  The 
Hoff  Store  Site. 

Acquire. 

RAZOR  and  STROP  (on 
washstand) 

Albert,  Kern  inventories. 

Acquire. 

BEDSTAND,  (against 
south  wall,  between 
washstand  and  bed) 

Revised  Regulations  of 
1861,  p.  299. 

Reproduce. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Steward's  Room 

LAMP,  kerosene,  candle 
or  oil  (on  bedstand) 

For  lighting  the  room. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 

NEWSPAPER,  The 
Daily  Mail  (on  bedstand) 

Company  Fund  Account, 
company  I,  9th  Infantry, 
January-March  1863,  RG 
393. 

Reproduce. 

MEERSCHAUM  PIPE 
(on  bedstand) 

Albert,  Bell  inventories. 

Acquire. 

Steward's 
CERTIFICATE  OF 
APPOINTMENT, 
framed  (on  east  wall) 

Hospital  Steward's 
Manual,  pp.  22-23. 

Reproduce. 

HOOK  STRIP  with 
SHELF  (on  east  wall) 

For  storage. 

Fabricate. 

HAT,  black  felt  (on 
shelf) 

Hospital  Steward's 
Manual,  pp.  22-23. 

Reproduce. 

KNAPSACK,  labeled 
and  packed,  with  coat 
and  blanket  strapped  on 
(on  shelf) 

Hospital  Steward's 
Manual,  p.  48. 

Reproduce. 

Steward's  DRESS 
UNIFORM  COAT  (on 
hook) 

Hospital  Steward's 
Manual,  pp.  22-23. 

Reproduce. 

Steward's  SWORD  IN 
SCABBARD  (leaning  on 
east  wall  beneath  hook 
strip) 

Hospital  Steward's 
Manual,  pp.  22-23. 

Reproduce. 
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Guard  Room 

The  guard  room  is  located  directly  west  of  the  sallyport,  protecting  the  only 
entrance  to  the  Fort.   Guard  room  furnishings  were  sparse,  and  included  no 
personal  items.   The  furnishings  plan  is  based  largely  on  the  discussion  of  guard 
room  furnishings  found  in  David  A.  Clary's,  These  Relics  of  Barbarism:  A  History 
of  Furniture  in  Barracks  and  Guardhouses  of  the  United  States  Army,  1800-1880. 
Little  direct  evidence  about  guard  room  furnishings  at  Fort  Point  has  survived.   A 
simple  desk  and  chair  are  placed  in  the  room  to  illustrate  the  record-keeping 
responsibilities  of  the  sergeant-of-the-guard  and  the  officer-of-the-guard.    It  is  not 
known  where  the  office  for  the  officer-of-the-day  was  located,  nor  where  any  of  the 
Fort's  other  administrative  spaces  were  located. 

Visitors  may  enter  the  guard  room  either  through  the  sallyport  or  through  the 
doorway  to  the  parade.   A  barrier  blocks  off  the  northern  section  of  the  room  for 
visitor  use. 


Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Guard  Room 

BENCHES,  2,  wide 

These  Relics  of 

Reproduce. 

enough  for  resting  or 

Barbarism,  p.  309. 

sitting  (against  east  and 

west  walls) 

GUN  RACKS,  wooden, 

"The  Quartermaster 

Reproduce. 

free  standing;  to 

must  immediately 

accommodate  24  guns 

prepare  rough  gun 

(near  north  wall) 

racks,"  R.C.  Drum  to  Lt. 
Col.  Merchant,  February 
18,  1861,  RG  393;  These 
Relics  of  Barbarism,  p. 
309.   As  many  as  23  men 
might  comprise  the 
guard.    [Regimental 
Record  Books,  Eighth 
California  Volunteers, 
RG  94]. 

TABLE  and  CHAIR  (in 

These  Relics  of 

Reproduce. 

center  of  room,  facing 

Barbarism,  p.  309. 

north  entrance) 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Guard  Room 

TRAVELLING  DESK 
(on  table) 

Figure  8. 

Reproduce. 

MANUAL,  Revised 
Regulations  of  1861  (on 
table) 

For  use  by  officer-of-the- 
day. 

Reproduce. 

STATIONERY  and 
OFFICE  SUPPLIES: 

quill,  writing  paper, 
sealing  wax,  office  tape, 
inkstand,  pencil,  guard 
roster  (on  table) 

For  use  in  completing 
required  forms.   Revised 
Regulations  of  1861, 
p.  167. 

Reproduce. 

NOTICE  BOARD 
(hanging  on  west  wall) 

Common  practice. 

Reproduce. 

DAILY  ORDERS  (on 
notice  board) 

Common  practice. 

Reproduce. 

STOVE  (on  east  wall) 

"the  fuel  for  the  [guard 
roomj  has  been  scantily 
supplied  by  pieces  of 
wreck  gathered  on  the 
shore  by  the  guard...." 
W.  Austine  to  F.  Swords, 
August  2,  1861,  RG  393, 
Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

Reproduce. 

FUEL  BOX  with  WOOD 
(north  of  stove) 

Stove  accessory. 

Reproduce. 

FIRE  BUCKETS,  3, 
leather  (west  wall) 

Part  of  fire  fighting 
equipment.    The  guard 
was  the  first  line  of 
defense  against  fire. 
These  Relics  of 
Barbarism,  p.  309.   See 
figure  14. 

Reproduce. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Guard  Room 

AXES,  2  (leaning 
against  southwest 
corner) 

Part  of  fire  fighting 
equipment.   The  guard 
was  the  first  line  of 
defense  against  fire. 
These  Relics  of 
Barbarism,  p.  309. 

Reproduce. 

LANTERN,  oil,  with 
glass  globe  (on  table) 

Commissary  General  to 
Lt.  Col.  Swords, 
February  18,  1861,  RG 
393,  Letters  Sent  by 
DoP.    Michael  Commins 
to  Secretary  of  War, 
June  14,  1863,  RG  393, 
Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

Acquire  or  reproduce. 
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Powder  and  Service  Magazines 

Furnishings  in  the  main  magazine  rely  largely  on  recommendations  found  in  John 
Gibbon's,  The  Artillerist's  Manual  (1860).   Little  is  known  about  the  main 
magazines  at  Fort  Point,  other  than  the  fact  that  they  were  well-maintained. 
Lighting  should  be  kept  at  a  low  level  in  this  room,  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  only 
light  source  was  at  the  doorway.   The  white  labeling  on  the  black-painted  ends  of 
barrels  makes  the  marks  more  visible  in  the  dark  magazine. 

Magazine  B  is  furnished,  while  magazine  A,  located  between  the  guard  room  and 
magazine  B,  will  be  used  as  exhibit  space.   All  furnishings  are  reproductions,  and 
because  visitors  may  move  freely  through  these  casemates,  the  barrels  are  secured 
to  the  racks  or  skids. 

Implements  such  as  cartridges,  bags,  and  fuzes  will  be  exhibited  in  the  future  in  a 
furnished  service  magazine.    Selection  of  a  service  magazine  for  furnishing  is 
pending  management  decisions  relating  to  accessibility,  ordnance  placement,  and 
interpretive  media  development. 


Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Powder  Magazine 

RACKS,  2,  with  three 

The  Artillerist's  Manual, 

Modify  racks  in  park 

tiers,  nine  feet  long,  for 

pp.  44-45. 

collection.    Fabricate 

powder  barrels. 

skids  if  used. 

(in  center  of  room 

perpendicular  to  gallery, 

leaving  open  space 

between  brick  piers  for 

use  of  interpreters.    The 

west  rack  near  the  door 

is  at  least  six  feet  away 

from  the  doorway.) 

OR 

Use  skids  on  floor  and 

between  tiers  of  barrels. 
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Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Powder  Magazine 

BARRELS,  approx.  100, 
white  oak  with  copper  or 
cedar  hoops,  weighing 
100  lbs.  each,  measuring 
20-1/2  in.  long  and  16  in. 
diameter  at  widest  part 
(on  racks). 

Ends  of  barrels  painted 
black,  with  white 
stenciling  indicating 
number,  place  and  year 
of  manufacture,  type  of 
grain,  year  proved,  and 
proof  range.   Other 
marks  record  trial  dates 
and  velocity. 

The  Artillerist's  Manual, 
P-  20; 

Ordnance  Manual  1862, 
pp.  240-44. 

Reproduce. 

CHOCKS,  50  (placed 
randomly  on  bottom 
tiers  of  powder  to  steady 
piles) 

The  Artillerist's  Manual, 
pp.  44-45. 

Fabricate. 

TICKETS,  forms,  6 
(attached  to  each  pile,  to 
record  entries  and 
issues) 

The  Artillerist's  Manual, 
pp.  44-45. 

Fabricate. 

BOX  filled  with  WHITE 
POWDER  to  represent 
chloride  of  lime 
(suspended  from  arch  in 
center  of  room) 

The  Artillerist's  Manual, 
p.  45. 

Fabricate. 

LAMP,  in  glass 
enclosure  (on  shelf 
installed  on  top  of 
doorway) 

Fabricate  or  omit. 
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Jail  Cell 

The  casemate  directly  east  of  the  sallyport  is  divided  into  three  jail  cells.   Access 
to  the  cells  is  through  a  passage  that  runs  from  the  gallery  entrance  to  the  south 
wall  of  the  gorge.   The  cell  nearest  the  gallery  will  be  exhibited  because  it  contains 
original  graffiti  on  the  south  wall.   The  section  of  wall  bearing  the  graffiti  will  be 
stabilized,  and  the  cell  sparsely  furnished  with  a  slop  bucket  and  blankets.   A 
waist-high  barrier  will  block  the  entrance  to  the  door;  alternatively,  the  door  could 
be  completely  sealed  with  Lexan  to  further  protect  the  wall  finish. 


Object  and  Location 

Evidence 

Recommendation 

Jail  Cell 

SLOP  BUCKETS,  2  (in 
northeast  and  southeast 
corners) 

These  Relics  of 
Barbarism,  p.  308. 

Reproduce. 

BLANKETS,  4,  gray 
wool  (on  floor) 

For  keeping  warm  and 
sleeping.    Prior  to  the 
winter  of  1864-65,  there 
were  usually  no  more 
than  12  prisoners 
divided  among  the  three 
cells. 

Reproduce. 
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Figure  1.       Exterior  view  of  gorge,  Fort  Point.   Courtesy  of  National  Archives 
Neg.  no.  NA  165-C-848. 
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Figure  2.        1856  plan  including  second  and  third  tiers,  quarters  at  Fort  Point. 
Courtesy  of  National  Archives.   Record  Group  77,  Drawer  94,  Sheet 
24. 
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Figure  3.        1872  copy  of  undated  plan  of  officers  and  soldiers  quarters,  Fort 

Point.   Courtesy  of  National  Archives.   Record  Group  92,  P&R  File, 
Map  42  (17B). 
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Figure  4.        "Fort  at  Fort  Point,  Cal:  Sketch,  Showing  in  blue  ink  a  proposed 

arrangement  for  Privy  for  Officers'  Families  with  consequent  changes 
in  the  Quarters,  1860."    Courtesy  of  National  Archives.    Record  Group 
77,  Drawer  94,  Sheet  44. 
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Figure  5.  Officers'  Quarters  in  a  casemate  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  ca  1861- 
65.  Courtesy  of  Massachusetts  Commandery,  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  and  the  U.S.  Army  Military  History  Institute.   Volume 
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Figure  6.       Lt.  Granger^ Adams'  Quarters  in  a  casemate  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia 
Recor8d90GroupU1005.0f  Nat'0nal  ^^  ^  ^^  C°»^°»         ' 
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Figure  7.        Officer's  Quarters  at  Fort  Sumter,  S.C.  From  a  sketch  by  an  officer  on 
Maj.  Robert  Anderson's  staff.    Courtesy  of  Harper's  Weekly,  Feb.  23, 
1861  [in  Wm.  L.  Brown's  collection]. 
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Figure  8.        Second  Lieutenant  Philip  Reade,  Company  A,  3rd  U.S.  Infantry. 
Photographed  in  Quarters  at  Fort  Dodge,  Kansas,  July  1867. 
Courtesy  of  National  Park  Service,  Fort  Lamed  National  Historic 
Site,  Kansas. 
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10th  U.S.  Cavalry,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  late  1870s.   Courtesy 
of  Special  Collections,  University  of  Arizona  Library,  Tucson,  Arizona 
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Figure  10.      "Plan  of  bunks  in  soldiers  lodging  room,"  1865,  Fort  Point.   Courtesy 
of  National  Archives.   Record  Group  77,  Drawer  94,  Sheet  84. 
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Figure  11.      Temporary  sleeping  quarters  in  the  U.S.  patent  office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  the  Rhode  Island  Regiment,  1861.   Courtesy  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  July  18,  1861. 
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Figure  12.     Folding  metal  bed,  patent  date  June  2  1857.   From  the  National  Park 
Service  collection.    Photograph  courtesy  of  William  L.  Brown. 
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Figure  13.      U.S.  Army  military  crib,  Fort  Mifflin,  Pennsylvania,  1861. 
Photograph  courtesy  of  William  L.  Brown. 
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Figure  14.      Infantry  barracks,  Company  A,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  1872. 

Courtesy  of  Frontier  Army  Museum,  Leavenworth,  Kansas.   Photo  no. 
6003.46-C. 
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Figure  15.     Kitchen,  Company  mess,  1st  Cavalry,  1890.    Courtesy  of  National 
Archives,  Major  Grow  Collection.   Neg.  no.  RG-lll-SC-104107. 
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Figure  16.      Kitchen,  Company  mess,  C  Troop,  1st  U.S.  Cavalry,  San  Carlos, 

Arizona,  1897.   Courtesy  of  National  Archives.   Neg.  no.  RG-111-SC- 
107685. 
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Figure  17.      Consolidated  mess  hall,  David's  Island,  New  York,  1892-97.    Courtesy 
of  National  Archives.   Neg.  no.  92-F-19-11. 
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Figure  18.     Company  mess  room,  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  1893-95.   Courtesy  of 
National  Archives.   Neg.  no.  92-F-65-8. 
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Figure  19.     Regimental  mess  hall,  near  Washington,  D.C.,  1864-65.   Courtesy  of 
National   Archives.   Neg.  no.  lll-B-4069. 
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Figure  20.      Company  mess  room,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  ca.  1895.   Courtesy  of 
National  Archives.   Neg.  no.  RG-222-SC-105632. 
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Figure  21.      Kitchen,  officers'  quarters,  Fort  Verde,  Arizona,  1890.    Courtesy  of 
Fort  Verde  State  Historic  Park,  Camp  Verde,  Arizona.    Neg.  no.  FV- 
56-14-55-H-13-4. 
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Figure  22.      1879  Plan  for  dispensary  furniture  at  Fort  Point.   Courtesy  of 

National  Archives.   Record  Group  92,  Consolidated  Correspondence 
File,  Fort  Point.   Post  Surgeon  James  E.  Ord  to  Surgeon  General, 
Fort  Point,  March  28,  1879. 
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Figure  23.     "The  Training  School  of  the  Enlisted  Soldier,  drawn  by  E.W.  Kemble." 
Courtesy  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
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Figure  24.     Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  Allen  L.  Anderson.   Courtesy  of  Library  of  Congress. 
Neg.  no.  LC-B812-9113. 
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Figure  25.     Capt.  Joseph  Stewart.   Courtesy  of  the  Nevada  Historical  Society. 
Neg.  no.  S-546. 
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APPENDIX  A 
Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Bay  Shore  Road 


As  part  of  the  construction  of  Fort  Point,  the  Engineer  Department  constructed  a 
road  from  the  Fort  Point  wharf,  completed  in  1854,  to  the  Fort.   The  road 
continued  east  probably  as  far  as  the  Presidio  grounds,  but  its  exact  terminus  is 
not  recorded.   In  April  1861,  the  Bay  Shore  and  Fort  Point  Road  Company 
obtained  a  franchise  from  the  California  legislature  to  construct  a  macadamized 
road  from  Francisco  and  Mason  Streets  in  San  Francisco  to  Fort  Point.278  The 
company  did  not  begin  construction  for  some  time,  however.    In  December  1861, 
Captain  James  Van  Voast,  then  commanding  Fort  Point,  informed  the  General 
commanding  the  Department  that  during  a  recent  storm  part  of  the  road  leading 
to  Fort  Point  had  been  washed  away  by  the  sea.   He  noted  that  the  damage 
"requires  immediate  attention"  and  assumed  that  since  the  Engineer  Department 
had  constructed  the  road,  the  same  Department  would  be  responsible  for  its 

279 

repair. 

Fort  Point  was  accessible  to  the  public  by  several  routes,  even  before  the  Bay 
Shore  and  Fort  Point  Road  Company  began  construction.   The  Daily  Alia 
California  noted  the  Fort's  easy  accessibility  by  land  and  sea  in  its  description  of  a 
military  exercise  to  be  held  there  in  1862.   The  newspaper  reported,  "...if  visitors 
weary  before  the  usual  hour  of  return,  opportunity  is  offered  to  reach  the  city-the 
distance  being  so  short,  the  Contra  Costa  will  make  hourly  trips  between 
Broadway  and  the  Government  Wharf  near  the  Fort."  The  paper  also  described 
three  different  roads  from  the  city  to  Fort  Point:  "Pacific  Street,  the  stage  road; 
Bush  Street  through  Loan  [Lone]  Mountain  Cemetary  and  by  way  of  Hayes  Park 
through  the  same  necropolis."280 

The  Bay  Shore  and  Fort  Point  Road  Company  had  begun  constructing  the  eastern 
and  middle  sections  of  the  road  by  September  of  1863,  and  at  that  point  requested 
permission  to  build  on  federal  lands  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presidio  and  Fort 
Point.   Permission  was  granted,  with  Brigadier  General  Wright  commenting  that 
he  thought  the  new  road:  "might  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  troops  stationed  at 
Fort  Point  and  [the]  Presidio."281 


278  George  Hudson,  Secretary  of  the  Bay  Shore  and  Fort  Point  Road  Company,  to  Brig.  Gen.  George  Wright, 
Commanding  DoP,  September  24,  1863,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

279  Van  Voast  to  DoP,  December  30,  1861,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 
2*°  Daily  Alta  California,  October  13,  1862. 

241   Endorsement  on  [of]  Hudson  to  Wright,  September  24,  1863,  NA,  RG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 
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Once  the  road  was  completed,  it  was  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  company, 
but  under  the  control  of  the  military.    In  1865,  Colonel  De  Russy,  Engineer  in 
charge  of  Fort  Point,  wrote  "...I  look  upon  the  road  laid  out  by  me  under  the 
instructions  of  the  War  Department,  as  belonging  to  the  company  until  the  licence 
is  revoked  by  the  President  of  the  United  States."    It  was  especially  important, 
however,  to  maintain  control  of  the  section  running  from  the  wharf  to  the  entrance 
of  Fort  Point.    De  Russy  explained,  "In  laying  out  the  Road,  the  western  terminus 
of  it  was  located  at  the  Fort  Point  Wharf.    It  became  necessary  to  reserve  the 
Engineer  Road  from  the  Wharf  to  the  Fort,  for  the  transportation  of  heavy 
materials,  but  verbal  permission  was  given  to  the  company  to  pass  over  that 
portion  of  the  Road,  when  not  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  Engineer 
Department."282   The  road  was  apparently  well  maintained  even  when  the  Fort 
was  not  garrisoned.    In  1879,  with  the  post  newly  garrisoned  after  a  10-year 
abandonment,  a  local  newspaper  noted:  "the  broad  and  admirably  kept  road 
leading  from  the  entrance  to  the  Presidio  to  Fort  Point."28'' 

On  December  28,  1863,  John  A.  McGlynn  was  granted  the  contract  to  carry  mail 
in  omnibuses  along  the  Fort  Point  Road  to  the  Presidio  and  Fort  Point.   Within  a 
week,  McGlynn  complained  that  his  exclusive  contract  was  violated  by  Messrs. 
Black  and  Wood,  who  operated  omnibuses  transporting  passengers  to  both  posts. 
Orders  were  given  by  the  general  commanding  the  Department  that  only 
McGlynn's  omnibuses  were  to  enter  the  reserve  and  the  posts  themselves.   The 
following  year  McGlynn's  contract  was  amended  to  permit  "all  vehicles  to  run  on 
the  'Bay  Shore  road'  as  far  as  the  company  have  constructed  their  road  upon  the 
Government  Reserve...."   McGlynn,  however,  retained  the  exclusive  right  to  run  on 
the  road  up  to  Fort  Point,  and  to  enter  the  Fort  and  the  Presidio  grounds. 
Although  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  upheld  McGlynn's  contract,  Black  and 
Wood  continued  to  use  the  road,  provoking  more  complaints  by  McGlynn,  and 
further  remonstrances  to  the  commanders  of  the  Presidio  and  Fort  Point  to  enforce 
the  contract  made  with  McGlynn.284  The  outcome  of  the  dispute  is  not  known. 


2,2  De  Russy  to  Drum,  February  15,  1865,  NA,  KG  393,  Letters  Received  by  DoP. 

*"  San  Francisco  Call,  September  21,  1879. 

284  John  A.  McGlynn  to  Drum,  .January  5,  1864;  January  21,  1865;  and  June  13,  1865,  NA,  RG  393,  letters  Received  by 
DoP. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Quartermaster's  Department:  Allowance  of  Clothing  for  Five  Year 
Enlistment.   From  the  Revised  U.S.  Army  Regulations  of  1861. 


CLOTHING 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

Total 

Cap,  complete 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

Hat  with  trimmings  complete 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Fatigue  forage  caps,  of  pattern 
Quartermaster-General's  Office 
issued,  in  addition  to  hats 

n  the 
will  be 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Pompon 

1 

1 

2 

Eagle  and  ring 

1 

1 

2 

Cover 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Coat 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

Trowsers 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

13 

Flannel  shirt 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15 

drawers 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

11 

Bootees,  pair 

4 

4 

4 

•1 

4 

20 

Stockings,  pair 

4 

4 

•1 

•1 

4 

20 

Leather  stock 

1 

2 

Great-coat 

1 

Stable-frock  (for  mounted  men) 

1 

2 

Fatigue  overalls  (for 

engineers  and  ordnance) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Blanket 

1 

2 
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APPENDIX  C 


Inspection  Report  for  Fort  Point 


Inspection  made  December  16,  1866 
Record  Group  159 

"The  following  table  shows  the  clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage  for  which  Captn  Kinney  was 
responsible  and  the  number  or  quantity  of  each  article  found  to  be  on  hand." 

"Inventory  of  Clothing,  Camp  and  Garrison  Equipage/  General  condition  except  where  otherwise 
stated  good  and  serviceable,  all  the  articles  being  new,  or  never  having  been  used." 


Articles 

Hats 

Light  Arty.  Caps 

Cross  Cannons 

Forage  Caps 

Cords  &  Tassels 

Ostrich  Feathers 

Eagles 

Numbers 

Uniform 
Coats/Pvts. 

N.C.  Staff  Scales 

Metallic  Scales 


Number 

Number 

responsible 

on  hand 

for 

144 

144 

121 

121 

118 

186 

104 

115 

472 

271 

6 

51 


Surplus         Deficiency 


44 

1 


51 


11 
10 
21 


[condition] 


2 
mouldy 


40  prs. 
good/  11 
unservice- 
able 


Trowsers,  Infy. 

154 

mounted 

1 

Flannel  Sackcoats 

63 

62  of  size 
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Articles 

Number 
on  hand 

Number 

responsible 

for 

Surplus 

Deficiency 

Flannel  Shirts 

28 

5 

Drawers 

67 

2 

Booties  Infy  prs 

220 

22 

Stockings 

70 

Leather  Stocks 

40 

6 

Great  Coats 

173 

1 

"  Straps 

333 

Blankets,  Woolen 

87 

Arty,  lace  ass't  yds 

Bedsacks 

41 

Spades 

9 

Haversacks 

5 

Canteens  &  Straps 

10 

3 

Axes 

11 

Mess  Pans 

24 

2 

Camp  Hatchets 

Hatchet  Handles 

Garrison  Flags 

2 

2 
3 

1 

Storm  Flags 

Recruiting  " 

4 

2 

Fifes 

3 

Drums,  complete 

2 

[condition] 


not 
measured 


1  new,  1 
in  use 


2  new,  1 
old 
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Articles 


Number 
Number  responsible 

on  hand  for  Surplus        Deficiency 


[condition] 


heads,  batten  13 

"  ,  snare  13 

slings  5 

sticks  prs.  2 

"  carriages  5 

cords  1 

snares  sets  18 

Wall  tents  7 

Iron  Pots  2 

Pick  Axes 

Pick  Axes  Handles 


Clothing  Acct. 

Books  2 

Descriptive 

Books  3 

Order  Books  2 

Post  Guard 

Report  Books  3 

Company  Order 

Books  2 


service- 
able 
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APPENDIX  D 

"Claims  of  Officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  for  loss  of 
private  property  destroyed  in  the  Military  Service  of  the 
United  States.. .Acted  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  War  prior  to 
March  5,  1889"  found  in  Record  Group  92,  National  Archives. 


PETER  ALBERT 

List  of  articles  for  which  payment  is  claimed  by  Peter  Albert,  Private  Company  "F"  9th  U.S. 
Infantry  on  account  of  loss  of  property  while  in  possession  of  the  U.S.  Government  at  Fort 
Laramie,  Wyoming  Territory,  during  the  years,  1867-7  [sic]. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

1  Blanket    4.55 

1  Overcoat 6.44 

2  pairs  Trousers    8.20 

2  Shirts 2.32 

2  pair  Drawers    1.30 

1  Blouse    4.15 

1  pair  Boots 3.28 

1  pair  Shoes    2.17 

1  Uniform  Dress  Coat   4.75 

Supplementary 

1  pair  Boots  french  calf 12.00 

2  suits  Underclothing,  California  flannel 6.00 

2  Turkish  Towels,  &  2  common  Towels    4.00 

2  Sheffield  Razors  and  one  Shaving  Brush,  and  one  Soap  cup  and 

strop    6.50 

1  English  and  German  Dictionary 4.50 

1  Meerschaum  Pipe 12.00 
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ROMEYN  B.  AYRES 

Claim  of  Romeyn  B.  Ayres,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  (now  General),  for  property  lost  at  Madison 
Barracks,  New  York,  November  6,  1876. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

Kitchen  furniture  and  supplies    10.00 

Table  glass  and  crockery 16.00 

3  gallons  whiskey    24.00 

1  dozen  claret    6.00 

2  gallons  cordial    10.00 

3  demijohns 2.25 

1  pair  boy's  skates 3.00 

overshoes 90 

Mattress    5.50 

Thermometer 1.25 

Wearing  apparel  and  ornaments  thereto,  ladies'    120.00 

Parlor  furniture,  damage 25.00 

Bed-room  furniture,  damage    40.00 

Carpets,  damage    50.00 

Piano,  damage 50.00 

Lamps 8.00 

Picture  frames  and  hangings,  damage 6.00 

Books  lost  and  damaged    30.00 

Total 407.90 


A.  BARNITZ 

"Items  purchased  by  Capt.  A.  Barnitz  for  his  1867-1868  winter  quarters  at  Leavenworth"  in  Fort 
Larned  National  Historic  Site  Historic  Furnishings  Report. 

Item  Cost 

Shovel  and  tongs 2.00 

Coal  oil  (1  gal.)    85 

Coal  oil  (can) 65 

Carpeting  and  altering    8.25 

Civilian  clothes  -  trousers 25.00 

coat 50.00 

vest 10.00 

Purchased  the  "effects  of  Pvt.  James  Brown,  Co.  'G'"  (deceased)  -  paid    9.00 

4  Rosewood  chairs  at  $4.50    18.00 

1  Rosewood  r.  chair 16.00 

1  Rosewood  round  center  table 14.00 

1  rosewood  cottage  bedstead    9.00 

1  Rosewood  wash  stand 10.00 
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4  Rosewood  banister,  cane  seat  chairs 8.00 

1  husk  matress  [sic] 4.00 

tot 79.00 

less   1.00 

total  cost 78.00 

1  door  mat 1.75 

1  door  mat 75 

Carpet  for  front  room  and  back  sitting  or  bedroom 

Wash  barrel  and  pitcher,  best    2.50 

Chamber 2.00 

Brush-dish  (china) 1.00 

Soap    1.00 

Spittoon 1.20 

Dusting-brush 1.00 

Barrage  globe  lamp 1.00 

Toilette  set    7.00 

2-1/2  yards  damask 4. 15 

4  yds  crush    4.00 

1/2  doz  napkins.at 3.25 

Matches 40 

Tub 1.25 

Broom 50 

Mop 35 

Starch 12-1/2 

Yeast  powder 30 

Bluing 10 

Rolling  pin 30 

Clothes  pins 20 

Zinc 40 

Black  and  co.  dishes,  knives  and  caster 16.70 

Kitchen  lamp 75 

Framing  2  pictures    8.50 

Glass  for  one 1.25 

Wash  boiler 2.50 

Tea  kettle    1.10 

Tea  tray    1.25 

Grater 15 

Dripping  pan 50 

Stew  pan 50 

Clothes  line 50 

Flat  irons    1.30 

Carving  knife  and  fork 1.00 

Wooden  bowl 25 

Mincing  knife    25 

Bell 25 

Oil  cloth    3.00 

3  bottles  wine    6.00 

6  wine  glasses 1.50 
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MAURICE  BARRETT 

List  of  articles  for  which  payment  is  claimed  by  Maurice  Barrett,  Company  "K"  13th  U.  S.  Infantry 
on  account  of  loss  of  property  in  a  Railroad  accident  near  Dyer  Tennessee,  while  traveling  with  his 
Company  October  14,  1874. 

Amount  claimed 

1  Singer  Sewing  Machine    85.00 

6  Framed  Pictures 9.00 

1  Looking  Glass 4.00 

1  Packing  Box 5.00 

1  Cedar  Wood  Water  Bucket 1.25 

1  Ladies  Suit  White  Jaconette 12.00 

Earthen  and  Glass  Ware 9.00 

1  Large  Oil  Lamp    4.00 

1  Clock    4.00 

1  doz  Knives  and  Forks 1.00 

Clothing  and  Bed  Clothing 13.00 

1  Table  Cloth 3.00 

Sundries    3.00 

60  pounds  Flour    2.10 

10  pounds  Lard 1.05 

6  pounds  Coffee 1.38 

10  pounds  sugar    95 

Cooking  Utensils 10.00 


WILLIAM  BARRY 

Claim  of  William  Barry,  Private  5th  Cavalry  for  property  lost  at  McPherson  Barracks,  Nebraska, 
February  11,  1878. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

1  great-coat 6.44 

1  pair  trousers 8. 10 

1  helmet    5.26 

1  dress-coat 10.83 

2  blouses 7.28 

3  undershirts 3.00 

2  pairs  drawers 1.22 

2  forage-caps 1.38 

4  pairs  gloves    60 

3  blankets 12.75 

1  pair  boots,  brass-screwed    3.19 

1  pair  boots,  riding    8.00 

1  pair  shoes 1.86 

1  pair  shirts,  gray    2.56 

6  pairs  stockings 1.67 
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2  stable  frocks 1.86 

2  pairs  stable  pants 1.36 

1  campaign  hat 1.25 

1  trunk    6.50 

Total 85.08 


CHARLES  P.  BELL 

Claim  of  Charles  P.  Bell,  late  Private  2d  Artillery  for  property  lost  on  the  bark  Torrent,  in  Cook's 
Inlet,  Alaska,  July  15,  1868. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

Watch  and  chain 60.00 

Meerschaum  pipe    10.00 

Underclothing 10.00 

2  pairs  boots    12.00 

Money     25.00 

3  pairs  pants 6.00 

1  overcoat    10.50 

2  dress-coats   15.00 

2  pairs  shoes 3.50 

1  hat 1.50 

1  cap 75 

4  pairs  stockings 80 

Total 155.05 

[Amount  allowed:  $60.05] 


JOHN  S.  BISHOP 

Claim  of  John  S.  Bishop,  Lieutenant  13th  Infantry  for  property  lost  at  Dyer,  Tenn.,  October  14, 
1874. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

1  large  leather-covered  trunk 25.00 

1  gros-grain  silk  dress 75.00 

1  pongee  silk  dress    10.00 

1  black  satin  bonnet    10.00 

Lot  ladies'  underclothing 10.00 

2  fine  cut-glass  fruit-stands 6.00 

Total 161.00 

["136.00"  substituted] 
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JAMES  BRENNAN 

Claim  of  James  Brennan,  1st  Lieutenant  17th  Infantry  for  property  lost  at  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Dakota,  in  July  1868. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

1  blouse,  with  straps,  uniform 35.00 

1  blouse,  with  straps,  uniform 35.00 

1  blouse,  without  straps,  uniform 18.00 

1  pair  uniform  pantaloons 18.00 

1  pair  uniform  pantaloons 18.00 

1  pair  pantaloons,  service    5.00 

1  forage-cap 6.00 

1  saddle 14.00 

54  yards  carpet 67.50 

16  yards  curtain  material     16.00 

8  chairs 10.00 

1  table-cover    2.00 

1  service  sword-belt 3.00 

Crockery  and  table  furniture 70.00 

4  window  shades 5.00 

2  (two)  black  walnut  and  gilt  curtain  cornices    4.00 

1  full-dress  uniform  coat    40.00 

Total 366.50 


W.  BUCK 

List  of  articles  for  which  payment  is  claimed  by  W.  Buck,  Corporal  Company  "F"  9th  U.S.  Infantry, 
on  account  of  loss  of  property  while  in  possession  of  U.S.  Government,  at  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming 
Territory,  in  the  years  1876-7  [sic]. 

Amount  claimed 

1  Forage  Cap 77 

1  pair  Trousers    4. 10 

1  Blouse    4.15 

1  Uniform  Coat 10.07 

1  Overcoat 6.44 

Gold  Medallion,  Father  and  Mother's  pictures 12.00 

1  pair  Boots 8.00 

2  Blue  Flannel  shirts 4.00 

3  Undershirts    2.85 

3  pairs  Drawers 2.70 

3  pairs  Socks 1.20 

1/2  doz.  pairs  White  Gloves 1.44 

Cleaning  kit,  etc 3.00 

1  Helmet  and  Trimmings 5.00 

1  pair  Gaiters    4.00 
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JAMES  P.  CALDWELL 

Claim  of  James  P.  Caldwell,  Corporal  1st  Artillery  for  property  lost  at  Barrancas  Barracks, 
Florida,  in  January  1861. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

2  uniform  hats 2.10 

2  feathers    27 

2  forage  caps 1.26 

2  uniform  coats 13.42 

3  pairs  trousers 9.09 

2  flannel  sack-coats 5.26 

4  flannel  shirts    3.52 

4  pairs  drawers 2.00 

2  pairs  bootees 3.88 

4  pairs  stockings 1.04 

2  great-coats    14.40 

2  leather  stocks 28 

4  blankets 11.80 

6  pairs  gloves    1.80 

3  blue-flannel  shirts 6.00 

1  locker 5.00 

1  trunk    10.00 

1  suit  of  citizen's  clothes,  consisting  of  coat,  pants,  vest,  and  hat 24.50 

1  revolver    17.00 

6  white  shirts    12.00 

2  pairs  boots    12.00 

1  kit    : 25.00 

Total 181.62 

Allowed  by  Secretary:  105.92 


W.L.  CARPENTER 

Claim  of  W.  L.  Carpenter,  Lieutenant  9th  Infantry  for  property  lost  at  Fort  Sanders,  Wyoming, 
April  23,  1873. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

1  mess-chest    2.00 

6  dinner  plates    1.00 

6  soup  plates 1.00 

6  cups  and  saucers    1.00 

6  wine  glasses 90 

4  platters 1.00 

4  vegetable  dishes 1.60 

6  goblets    1.00 

1  soup  tureen  and  ladle 3.00 
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6  knives,  plated 1.75 

6  forks,  plated 1.75 

6  table-spoons,  plated    1.75 

6  tea-spoons,  plated 1.50 

1  carving-knife,  fork  and  steel 3.25 

1  coffee-pot,  French 2.50 

1  coffee-mill 75 

1  dipper 30 

1  strainer    15 

1  nut-meg  grater 20 

2  spoons,  large 50 

1  sugar-bowl    75 

1  caster  4.50 

1  lamp 1.00 

4  table-cloths 3.00 

3  dozen  napkins 6.00 

Cook-book    1.50 

1  buffalo  robe    15.00 

1  pair  boots 10.00 

2  kitchen  chairs 1.50 

Total 70.15 

Note. -Everything  allowed,  except  cook  book  and  buffalo  robe. 


H.G.  CAVENAUGH 

Claim  of  H.  G.  Cavenaugh,  Lieut.  13th  Infantry,  for  property  lost  at  Camp  Douglas,  Utah, 
February  10,  1872. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

6  shirts    12.00 

1  undershirt    1.50 

2  pairs  drawers 1.50 

6  handkerchiefs 3.00 

4  pairs  white  gloves 2.00 

6  sheets 10.00 

2  pairs  pillow-slips  and  -cases    5.00 

12  towels 6.00 

3  table-cloths 8.00 

6  napkins    3.00 

6  dresses  (infant's) 12.00 

6  skirts  (infant's) 6.00 

4  skirts,  flannel  (infant's) 6.00 

4  shirts  (infant's) 4.00 

4  wrappers  (infant's)    4.00 

1  pair  blankets,  small    8.00 
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6  pairs  lady's  underwear 8.00 

2  lady's  night-dresses 5.00 

4  pairs  lady's  stockings 4.00 

6  lady's  handkerchiefs 3.00 

2  white  skirts  (lady's)    4.00 

1  bedstead 8.00 

1  mattress 8.00 

1  pair  sheets 2.35 

1  pair  pillows 4.00 

2  pairs  pillow-cases 2.00 

1  set  china  service [   ] 

Value  of  articles  partially  destroyed 75.00 

Total 215.35 


SAMUEL  COOK 

Claim  of  Samuel  Cook,  Private  2d  Cavalry,  for  property  lost  in  camp  on  the  Yellowstone  River, 
Montana,  October  10,  1871. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

4  blankets 12.44 

2  pairs  pants 5.24 

2  blouses 4.26 

4  shirts    4.00 

5  pairs  stockings 1.05 

4  pairs  drawers 2.68 

5  pairs  woolen  mittens 1. 10 

1  pair  boots 2.07 

1  overcoat    6.44 

1  rubber  poncho 2.63 

Total 41.91 

Note.-  Everything  allowed,  except  mittens  and  poncho. 
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M.  CRAWFORD 

Claim  of  M.  Crawford,  2d  Lieutenant  2d  Artillery  for  property  lost  on  the  barque  Torrent  in  Cook's 
Inlet,  Alaska,  July  15,  1868. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

1  Military  dress  coat 35.00 

1  Military  vest 10.00 

2  Military  pants,  at  $12.50    25.00 

1  pair  of  epaulettes    20.00 

1  sash    20.00 

2  swords,  at  $10    20.00 

1  sword  belt 5.00 

1  pair  shoulder-straps 4.00 

2  pairs  of  boots,  at  $10    20.00 

1  pair  of  shoes 5.00 

1  pair  of  slippers 2.00 

Assorted  lot  underclothing 50.00 

1  set  cottage  furniture 50.00 

2  mattresses,  at  $12.50    25.00 

3  pairs  of  blankets,  at  $10 30.00 

2  feather  pillows,  cases,  and  sheets 10.00 

1  breech-loading  sporting  rifle 40.00 

350  rounds  ammunition 9.25 

30  volumes  books,  scientific,  text,  and  miscellaneous 100.00 

1/3  of  officers'  mess  furniture 20.00 

1  suit  citizen's  clothes    40.00 

1  lot  razors,  brushes,  and  combs    20.00 

Total   560.25 

Equivalent  in  currency 800.35 
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RENE  E.  DE  RUSSY 

List  of  private  property  for  which  payment  is  claimed  by  Rene"  E.  De  Russy,  late  Lieutenant  2nd 
U.S.  Artillery  on  the  destruction  of  his  quarters  by  fire  at  Raleigh,  N.C.  September  13,  1873  and 
March  18,  1874  respectively. 

Articles  claimed  Value  claimed 

12  silver  tea-spoons 16.00 

12  "   table-spoons    18.00 

12  "   dessert-spoons 18.00 

12  "   forks,  large    18.00 

12  "      ",     small 16.00 

2   "   butter-knives 10.00 

12  plated  table-knives,  large    5.50 

12 ,  small 4.50 

6  silver  napkin-rings 18.00 

6  damask  table-cloths    24.00 

24  "  table-napkins 12.00 

1  complete  set  table  china 45.00 

1  "         "  table-glass 14.00 

5  silver  goblets    25.00 

1  "   coffee-pot 15.00 

1   "   tea-pot 15.00 

1   "   sugar-bowl 8.00 

1   "   cream-pitcher 6.50 

1  set  kitchen  furniture 55.00 

5  oil  paintings 45.00 

6  sets  curtains 18.00 

30  vols,  standard  books,  military 50.00 

1  uniform  dress-coat    45.00 

2  pairs  uniform  pants  (trousers)    24.00 

1  uniform  vest 6.00 


OWEN  DILLON 

Claim  of  Owen  Dillon,  Private  2d  Artillery  for  property  lost  on  the  barque  "Torrent"  in  Cook's 
Inlet,  Alaska,  July  15,  1868. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

1  uniform  hat    1.50 

1  forage  cap 60 

1  uniform  coat,  altered 13.13 

2  pairs  of  trousers,  at  $5.65  each,  altered 11.30 

2  flannel  sack  coats,  lined,  $3.20  each    6.40 

6  shirts,  at  $1.50  each 9.00 

6  canton-flannel  drawers,  at  $1  each    6.00 
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12  pairs  stockings  at  32  cents  each    3.84 

2  pairs  boots,  at  $5  each    10.00 

1  great-coat 8.00 

4  blankets,  at  $4.66 18.64 

1  rubber  blanket    2.94 

1  silver  watch  and  chain    40.50 

Writing  materials,  books,  &c 15.00 

Cleaning  materials  (comb,  brushes,  &c) 5.00 

1  chest  (for  clothing)    5.00 

1  stove  and  fixtures 54.00 

1  feather  bed 70.00 

1  set  of  kitchen  furniture,  plates,  &c 5.00 

6  sheets,  at  1.50  each    9.00 

12  pillowcases,  at  50  cents  each 6.00 

1  clock 15.00 

3  dresses,  at  $15  each    45.00 

1  hat 10.00 

1  hat 5.00 

1  cloak 20.00 

1  cloak 15.00 

3  sets  underclothing,  at  $25 75.00 

2  pairs  boots,  at  $5    10.00 

2  pairs  shoes,  at  $2.75 5.50 

4  pairs  children's  shoes,  at  $2    8.00 

2  pairs  children's  shoes,  at  $1.25 2.50 

6  dresses,  children's  at  $5    30.00 

Material  for  children's  clothes    25.00 

12  pairs  stockings,  at  37-1/2  cents 4.50 

12  pairs  stockings  for  child,  at  25  cts 3.00 

Needles,  thread,  &c 3.50 

Scissors,  buttons,  &c,  assorted    6.00 

Ribbon  and  tape    10.00 

12  towels,  at  75  cents    9.00 

Washing  utensils  (tubs,  &c) 30.00 

1  trunk  and  clothes  basket    22.50 

1  valise  and  market  basket    12.50 

3  cows,  at  $75    225.00 

6  geese    6.00 

12  chickens,  at  50  cents 6.00 

Cash  in  U.S.  notes 500.00 

Total 1405.05 

[allowed,  $211.-1 
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E.E.  DRAVO 

Claim  of  E.  E.  Dravo,  2d  Lieutenant  6th  Cavalry  for  property  lost  on  the  steamer  Montana,  in  the 
Gulf  of  California,  December  15,  1876. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

2  chests 15.75 

Painting  chest 5.00 

1  hair  mattress    20.00 

1  feather  pillow 2.93 

4  chairs 12.00 

1  rocker 7.00 

Sabre  nickel-plated  scabbard 14.50 

1  folding  table 9.50 

4  pairs  blankets 20.00 

1  small  iron  safe    15.00 

6  suits  summer  underclothing 15.00 

1  piece  carpet    13.50 

1  hearth  rug    4.50 

Books  as  follows: 

Complete  course  of  Latin 

Complete  course  of  German,  with  complete  works 
of  Schiller  in  that  language. 

Complete  course  of  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

Several  books,  histories  and  standard  works  on  general  subjects  .  .  200.00 

Total        354.68 


HARRY  C.  EGBERT 

Claim  of  Harry  C.  Egbert,  Captain  12th  Infantry,  for  property  lost  at  Camp  Independence, 
California,  March  26,  1872. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

French  bedstead,  panel-engraved 30.00 

Wardrobe,  panel,  engraved    20.00 

Chest  for  drawers,  panel-engraved 15.00 

Washstand,  panel-engraved 6.00 

Table,  panel-engraved 5.00 

Rocking  chair,  panel-engraved 10.00 

2  chairs,  panel-engraved    5.00 

Book-case,  panel-engraved 20.00 

Table,  native  wood,  painted 5.00 

Rocking  chair,  native  wood,  painted 6.00 

Mattress,  hair 40.00 

2  pillows,  hair 5.00 
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Toilet  set,  china 10.00 

Lamp,  china  ornaments 8.00 

2  student  lamps 12.00 

Dinner  set,  china 50.00 

Tea  set,  china    25.00 

Set  knives  and  plated  forks 20.00 

Ingrained  carpet    25.00 

Set  kitchen  utensils 30.00 

2  mirrors,  walnut  frames 30.00 

Brussels  carpet    40.00 

1  pair  woolen  blankets 10.00 

5  curtains  (stuff)    10.00 

Undress  uniform  suit,  new 50.00 

Civilian  suit 50.00 

Sofa  upholstered    20.00 

Sofa-cushions 5.00 

Large  chair,  upholstered    15.00 

2  easy  chairs,  upholstered    10.00 

3  Vienna  chairs 15.00 

Table-cover,  damask    5.00 

3  curtains,  damask    18.00 

Books,  military  and  historical    25.00 

Maps,  military,  framed  and  mounted 15.00 

Rug,  velvet    5.00 

Sewing  machine 25.00 

Total        751.00 


JAMES  B.  FERGUSON 

Claim  of  James  B.  Ferguson,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  for  property  lost  at  Fort  Yates,  Dakota, 
November  30,  1877. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

1  general  operating  case    100.00 

1  post-mortem  case    30.00 

1  obstetrical  case 55.00 

1  tooth -extracting  case 25.00 

1  universal  syringe,  in  case,  complete    12.00 

1  articulated  skeleton,  imported 60.00 

1  vaccine  instrument 5.00 

2  hypodermic  syringes 7.00 

1  Brewer's  speculum  for  vagina 7.00 

2  Ferguson's  2.00 

1  large  forehead  mirror,  with  rest,  &c.  for  laryngeal  examinations 10.00 

3  assorted  laryngeal  mirrors,  with  handles    3.75 

1  brush  and  sponge  holder  for  throat 2.00 

1  Liebrich's  opthalmascope,  in  case,  complete    6.00 
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1  pair  of  eye  specula    1.50 

1  microscopical  inspection  syringe,  complete,  in  case    8.00 

1  scarificator,  in  case 5.00 

1  H.  R.  stethoscope    1.00 

1  razor  for  cutting  microscopic  sections    1.25 

1  turn-table/1  section-cutter]  for  microscopical  manipulations    10.00 

1  Matson's  breast-pump 2.50 

1  sole-leather  gun-case,  trunk-shaped    16.00 

2  sacks  of  shot  (50  lbs.)    6.00 

3  pounds  of  powder 2.25 

1  jointed  cleaning-rod    2.00 

1  pocket  cleaner 2.00 

1  powder  measure 1.00 

1  shot  measure    75 

1  cartridge-creaser 3.50 

1  shell-extractor 1.50 

2  dozen  brass  shells 4.00 

1  loading-tube,  with  ramrod  and  block 1.00 

1  central-fire  cap-extractor  and  block 2.25 

1  Colt's  revolver,  silver-plated  mountings 10.00 

1  celluloid  fishing-reel 4.00 

1  outfit  for  fishing  (hooks,  lines,  flies,  &c.) 10.00 

1  suit  of  gent's  clothing  (coat,  pants,  and  vest) 30.00 

1  suit  of  gent's  buckskin  clothing  (pants  and  jacket),  new    15.00 

1  buffalo  robe,  new    10.00 

1  side-saddle,  new 24.00 

1  bridle  and  bit,  new 6.00 

1  saddle-cloth,  new    4.00 

1  bird-cage 1.50 

2  large  clothes-baskets  (wicker) 3.00 

1  lunch-basket 1.50 

1  dozen  wine  glasses   3.75 

2  sets  china  chamber-ware,  complete 8.00 

1  large  tin  chamber-pail 1.75 

1  folding  rep.  chair    4.50 

1  silver-plated  tea-pot    7.00 

1  silver-plated  waiter 5.00 

1  silver  fruit-knife 5.00 

1  lamp,  hanging,  complete,  with  shade,  spring,  &c 10.00 

2  large  mirrors    3.00 

10  yards  stair  carpeting 10.00 

2  patterns  of  oil-cloth 3.00 

2  hair  mattresses,  single   30.00 

3  pairs  of  gray  blankets 24.00 

2  pairs  of  white  woolen  blankets    20.00 

2  bed-quilts 5.00 

3  large  feather  pillows  and  cases,  complete    7.50 

1  large  trunk,  new 15.00 

3  leather  traveling-bags 15.00 

3  shawl-straps 3.00 

1  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  new 3.00 
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1  copy  of  the  church  service,  new 3.00 

1  ottoman    5.00 

1  fender  stool 6.00 

1  lambrequin 5.00 

1  sofa  cushion    4.00 

1  lady's  serge  dress    25.00 

1  steel-colored  silk  dress    50.00 

1  cashmere  dress 20.00 

1  black  satin  and  grenadine  dress 35.00 

1  light  silk  dress    20.00 

1  white  tarletan  dress 15.00 

1  morning  wrapper  rep    5.00 

1  blanket  shawl 6.00 

1  cashmere  jacket    10.00 

1  lady's  felt  hat,  trimmed 5.00 

1  lady's  straw  hat,  trimmed 6.00 

1  set  grebe  furs 12.00 

1  lace  scarf    5.00 

2  lady's  linen  dusters 10.00 

1  lady's  waterproof  cloak 5.00 

2  embroidered  skirts  (lady's)    6.00 

10  tucked  skirts  (lady's) 20.00 

5  embroidered  night-dresses    10.00 

7  embroidered  chemises 10.50 

5  pairs  embroidered  drawers 5.00 

3  pairs  ruffled  drawers    2.25 

4  merino  wrappers 4.00 

4  flannel  skirts    5.00 

2  merino  undershirts 3.00 

1  dozen  pairs  of  hose 4.00 

1-172  dozen  fine  linen  handkerchiefs    7.50 

8  pairs  linen  cuffs    2.00 

172  dozen  linen  collars 1.00 

6  pairs  French  kid  gloves  (never  worn)    9.00 

2  pairs  pebble-goat  shoes,  lady's    7.50 

1  pair  Oxford  ties    2.00 

2  pairs  corsets 2.50 

1  silver  watch    20.00 

1  gold  chain  and  locket    25.00 

1  set  turquoise  jewelry  (brooch  and  earrings) 35.00 

2  sets  of  fine  gold  earrings 15.00 

1  gold  brooch,  with  hair 8.00 

1  set  of  jet  jewelry 3.00 

1  pair  of  gold  sleeve  buttons  (lady's)    9.00 

1  pair  of  silver  sleeve  buttons  (lady's)    2.00 

1  pair  of  gold  sleeve  buttons  (gent's)    10.00 

1  hair  ring 6.00 

1  amethyst  ring 18.00 

1  topaz  ring 12.00 

1  garnet  ring 5.00 

1  plain  gold  ring    7.00 
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1  card-case    1.00 

1  toilet  set: 

hair-brush,    2.25 

nail-brush,    75 

hand-glass,    1.00 

comb,    75 

tooth-brush,  .25 5.00 

1  silk  sun-umbrella 3.00 

17  yards  white  cambric    4.25 

3-1/2  yards  Hamburg  edging,  wide 1.75 

5  yards  Hamburg  edging,  narrow 1.00 

2  pieces  Cash's  ruffling    1.50 

20  yards  of  crash 2.40 

1  infant's  wardrobe,  complete    50.00 

1  seeder  and  cultivator  (Planet  Jun.  for  gardening) 15.00 

Total        1310.90 


JOHN  H.  GIFFORD 

Claim  of  John  H.  Gifford,  Second  Lieutenant,  2d  Artillery,  for  property  lost  on  the  barque  Torrent 
in  Cook's  inlet,  July  15,  1868. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

1  uniform  dress  coat    55.00 

1  pair  uniform  trousers 15.00 

1  uniform  dress  hat 15.00 

1  pair  epaulettes 25.00 

1  sword 15.00 

1  belt       5.00 

1  sash      12.00 

1  military  overcoat 25.00 

1  bedstead 45.00 

1  bureau 50.00 

1  wash-stand 25.00 

4  chairs 15.00 

1  lounge    15.00 

1  wash-bowl,  pitcher,  and  chamber    10.00 

1  hair  mattress    25.00 

3  pairs  blankets 25.00 

2  pillows    10.00 

sheets  and  pillow-cases    8.00 

shirts       15.00 

underclothing    10.00 

Scientific  and  West  Point  text-books    25.00 

1  pistol  and  ammunition    17.00 

1  valise    7.00 
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Share  in  officers'  mess  outfit 20.00 

1  sole-leather  trunk 25.00 

1  wooden  chest    8.00 

Total        522.00 

Allowed:    465.00 


FRANK  P.  GROSS 

Claim  of  Frank  P.  Gross,  Lieutenant  9th  Cavalry,  for  property  lost  at  Fort  Clark,  Texas,  April  19, 
1869. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

1  uniform  coat 50.00 

1  uniform  coat 30.00 

1  officer's  blouse    25.00 

1  pair  uniform  trousers 14.00 

1  pair  uniform  trousers 10.00 

1  vest      7.50 

1  uniform  hat,  complete 17.50 

1  suit  citizen's  clothes    45.00 

1  citizen's  overcoat 35.00 

1  pair  boots 14.00 

1  pair  boots 8.00 

3  white  shirts    20.00 

4  knit  undershirts 8.00 

1/2  dozen  gauze  undershirts    9.00 

3  pairs  red-flannel  drawers    7.50 

3  pairs  knit  drawers    6.00 

1  dozen  pairs  socks    6.00 

11  pairs  linen  drawers 16.50 

2  dozen  handkerchiefs 18.00 

1  dozen  collars 4.00 

1/2  dozen  pairs  Berlin  gloves 2.50 

1/2  dozen  pairs  cuffs    5.00 

2  razors 4.00 

Strop        1.00 

Mug  and  brush    1.00 

Scott's  Military  Dictionary 6.50 

DeHirt's  Court-Martial    4.00 

Mahan's  Engineering 2.00 

Jomini's  Art  of  War 3.00 

Halleck's  Art  of  War    2.75 

Halleck's  International  Law 3.00 

2  Vols.  Ladies'  Repository    7.00 

1  vol.  Godey 4.50 
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1  Bible    2.50 

2  Testaments 2.00 

2  photograph  albums 5.00 

1  rocking  chair    6.50 

3  folding  chairs   15.00 

1  folding  chair 5.00 

4  common  chairs 6.00 

35  yards  carpet 52.50 

1  cooking-stove    55.00 

1  wash-boiler 3.50 

3  bread-pans   1.50 

1  porcelain  kettle 2.75 

1  tea-kettle    2.25 

1  dish  and  1  [7?]bread-pan,  tin    5.00 

1  coffee-dripper 3.25 

6  tin  cups    50 

6  tin  plates    50 

Dipper     50 

2  jelly-tins 50 

2  jelly-molds    3.00 

1  kitchen  table 4.00 

5  table-cloths 20.00 

1  table-cover   4.00 

3  dozen  napkins 12.00 

1  set  stone  china 40.00 

1  silver-plated  caster 24.00 

1  molasses  pitcher 5.00 

1  dozen  plated  dining-forks    10.00 

1  dozen  ivory-handles  [sic]  knives    12.00 

1  ivory-handled  carving-set 7.50 

1  dozen  plated  spoons    10.00 

1  dozen  silver  tea-spoons 20.00 

4  silver  table-spoons    16.00 

1  silver  fork 5.00 

1  silver  pickle-fork 3.50 

1  pair  silver  salt  spoons 3.00 

1  silver  butter-knife 5.00 

1  silver  napkin  ring 8.00 

3  white  spreads 15.00 

2  pairs  white  blankets 15.00 

5  pairs  linen  sheets 20.00 

1  pair  linen  sheets 7.50 

5  pairs  cotton  sheets    15.00 

3  pairs  linen  pillow-cases 7.50 

2  bolster-cases 2.00 

4  plain  pillow-cases 2.00 

2  pillows    5.00 

1  bolster    3.00 

1  dozen  towels 7.50 

1  dozen  towels 4.00 

30  yards  muslin 6.00 
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1  lamp     4.50 

1  lamp     3.00 

1  chamber  set    6.50 

1  green  silk  dress    75.00 

1  India  silk    35.00 

1  black  and  white  silk  dress 45.00 

1  silver-gray  silk  dress 60.00 

1  bombazine  dress 65.00 

1  alpaca  dress 40.00 

1  empress-cloth  dress 60.00 

1  water-proof  dress    25.00 

1  black  silk  wrapper    30.00 

1  plain  flannel  wrapper 20.00 

1  riding-habit    40.00 

2  muslin  dresses    20.00 

1  linen  lawn  dress 10.00 

2  calico  dresses    8.00 

1  cloak    25.00 

1  brown  felt  hat 6.00 

1  sun-hat 2.50 

1  parasol 5.00 

1  set  of  furs 100.00 

6  linen  chemises    30.00 

10  cotton  chemises 25.00 

8  night-gowns    24.00 

2  combing-sacks 8.00 

6  pairs  linen  drawers 9.00 

8  pairs  cotton  drawers 8.00 

1  corset 5.00 

2  corset-covers 4.00 

4  pairs  of  lisle-thread  stockings 10.00 

2  pairs  silk  stockings 7.00 

10  pairs  cotton  stockings 6.00 

1  1/2  dozen  collars 4.50 

1  dozen  pairs  cuffs 6.00 

1  point-lace  collar    35.00 

1  pair  lace  under-sleeves  and  collar 15.00 

1  dozen  handkerchiefs 7.50 

4  handkerchiefs 6.00 

4  handkerchiefs 4.00 

2  pairs  shoes 10.00 

1  small  trunk 5.00 

1  leather  valise    8.00 

1  set  of  jewelry,  jet    12.00 

1  pair  cameo  earrings    25.00 

1  set  coral    50.00 

1  gold  thimble 8.00 

1  side-saddle 50.00 

1  child's  silk  dress 15.00 

1  brown  dress    12.00 

1  garnet  empress-cloth 8.00 
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2  Marseilles  dresses 20.00 

6  common  dresses   9.00 

6  white  aprons 9.00 

10  pairs  drawers 7.50 

8  pairs  stockings 8.00 

3  night-gowns    3.00 

2  cloaks 10.00 

8  pocket  handkerchiefs    2.00 

1  pair  shoes 3.00 

1  hat  and  feather 6.00 

1  set  of  jewelry,  child's 15.00 

Total        2081.50 


GEORGE  A.  IAEGER 

Claim  of  George  A.  Iaeger,  2nd  Lieutenant,  12th  Infantry  for  property  lost  by  the  destruction  of  his 
quarters  by  fire  at  Fort  Halleck,  Nev.,  October  7,  1874. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

1  envelope  containing  in  United  States  currency    47.54 

1  second  lieutenant's  uniform  overcoat,  dress,  new 80.00 

1  pair  uniform  trousers,  dress    18.00 

1  pair  uniform  trousers,  fatigue 10.00 

2  pairs  uniform  trousers,  fatigue,  serviceable 15.00 

1  uniform  vest,  dress,  new 5.00 

1  second  lieutenant's  uniform  coat,  fatigue,  new    35.00 

1  uniform  vest,  fatigue 2.50 

1  second  lieutenant's  uniform  coat,  fatigue,  altered  from  blouse 5.00 

1  private's  overcoat,  altered  for  scouting,  &c    4.00 

1  uniform  (second  lieutenant's)  hat  and  feather,  dress 15.00 

1  hat  box,  sole  leather,  dress 1.50 

1  "campaign"  hat  and  gold  cord,  &c,  new    15.00 

1  "campaign"  hat  for  scouting    1.50 

2  hat  cords,  gilded 1.00 

1  uniform  cap,  with  oil  cloth  cover,  fatigue,  new    5.00 

1  havelock 1.00 

1  uniform  cap,  fatigue 2.50 

2  pairs  gauntlets,  new 6.00 

2  pairs  (1)  buckskin  gloves  (scouting) 3.00 

2  officer's  swords,  old  pattern,  for  scouting 8.00 

1  sword  scabbard,  new  pattern,  bronze    3.50 

1  sword-knot,  gilded    3.00 

2  sword  belts,  old  pattern,  for  scouting    3.00 

1  sword-belt,  new  pattern,  fatigue 2.50 

2  chamois  sword  covers 2.00 

2  pairs  second  lieutenant's  shoulder  straps    6.50 
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1  officer's  sash,  red    2.50 

1  field  glass  with  leather  case    8.00 

1  field  and  opera  glass  combined,  with  case 6.00 

1  revolver,  five  (5)  barrles  [sic] 7.00 

1  pistol,  four  (4)  barrles  [sic]    5.00 

2  boxes  cartridges  &c 1.50 

1  holster    1.50 

2  pistol  belts,  complete    2.50 

1  pair  spurs,  brass,  &c 1.00 

1  canvass  saddle-bag,  with  lock  and  key    3.50 

4  blanket  straps,  with  buckles,  new 1.50 

1  box  instruments  for  drawing,  &c,  brass    10.00 

1  pocket  compass,  with  case 1.00 

1  pocket  knife,  six  (6)  blades    2.00 

1  silver  watch,  second-handed,  in  good  order 20.00 

1  watch-chain,  gold    15.00 

1  (2)  watch  case,  mahogany 1.50 

1  valise,  leather 8.50 

1  portfolio,  complete,  with  materials,  &c    3.00 

1  house-wife,  complete 2.50 

4  four  gold  shirt  buttons    5.00 

1  pair  sleeve  button,  gold 4.00 

1  small  diamond  shirt  stud    15.00 

3  neckties,  &c    6.00 

6  pairs  stockings  (2  pairs  new) 1.50 

2  dozen  pairs  gloves,  white,  for  drill,  6  pairs,  new    2.50 

6  towels,  3  pairs,  new    3.00 

3  wash-rags 50 

1  hair-brush  (fine) 2.00 

1  tooth-brush 50 

1  nail-brush 1.00 

2  hair-combs    1.00 

2  razors  6.50 

1  hone     1.50 

1  pair  scissors 1.00 

1  shaving  mug  and  brush,  &c    1.00 

1  "student's  lamp",  brass 5.50 

5  gallons  kerosene,  in  tin  cans 6.00 

3  candlesticks,  brass    1.25 

1  metallic  match-safe,  brass 75 

1  metallic  paper-file 75 

2  mahogany  rulers 80 

1  nut-cracker,  for  mess,  iron    2.00 

2  spittoons,  brass 1.00 

1  washbowl,  china 1.25 

1  wash-pitcher,  china 1.25 

2  brooms,  corn 50 

1  damask  table-cloth,  extension,  imported 10.00 

2  table  covers,  blue  and  red 8.00 

1  table  cover,  blue,  extra 1.00 

1  India-rubber  doormat 2.50 
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1  room  carpet    10.00 

3  pieces  matting    4.50 

3  extra  pieces  carpeting 4.00 

2  camp-chairs,  with  backs   5.00 

1  chair,  large,  with  back,  leather,  &c 5.00 

1  sofa,  or  lounge,  extra    10.00 

1  mirror,  large,  extra 15.00 

1  spring  mattress,  new  double 25.00 

6  "what-nots"  (corner  fixtures) 4.00 

1  oval  picture  frame,  gilded,  extra 2.50 

2  chromos,  gilded  frames,  mattes,  extra 10.00 

1  picture,  engraving  of  "Winter",  extra 4.50 

1  "Evangeline" 1.50 

Photographs  of  Camp  Halleck  and  Hayden's  exploring  Expedition, 

4  pictures,  in  extra  frames 6.00 

2  busts,  1  of  Shakespeare  and  one  of  Byron;  $2  each    4.00 

1  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott    1.00 

1  mahogany  box,  new    2.50 

1  India-rubber  blanket 4.00 

2  woolen  blankets,  extra    8.00 

1  "comfortable",  heavy,  extra 8.00 

1  "spread",  bed 2.00 

3  sheets,  bed,  linen    5.00 

2  pillows,  feather 5.50 

4  pillow-cases    2.00 

1  clothes-bag 50 

1  pair  foils,  fencing,  steel,  new 10.00 

1  box  water-colors,  &c 5.00 

2  pairs  shoes 13.00 

1  pair  "arctics"  (overshoes),  new 3.50 

1  pair  boots 5.00 

1  pair  slippers,  extra 2.00 

2  blacking  brushes,  extra 2.00 

1  box  shoe  polish 25 

1  clothes  brush,  new    1.25 

2  wisp  brooms 50 

7  shirts,  linen,  4  new 18.00 

4  undershirts,  2  new    5.50 

2  scouting-shirts,  woolen    3.00 

4  pairs  drawers,  extra,  1  pair  new 4.50 

8  handkerchiefs,  linen,  4  pairs  new 3.50 

2  handkerchiefs,  silk,  new 2.00 

18  shirt-collars,  8  new 2.50 

5  pairs  shirt-cuffs,  2  pairs  new    2.50 

4  window-curtains,  white,  8  windows 2.00 

4  window-curtains,  brown,  8  windows    2.00 

3  window-curtains,  imitation  lace,  8  windows    6.00 

2  window-curtains,  light  blue,  (8  windows) 2.00 

1  Bible    3.00 

2  hymn  books    2.00 

3  song  books,  new    2.00 
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2  church  books  of  worship    1.00 

1  testament 2.00 

1  album  (containing  fifty  odd  photographs  of  relatives  and  friends) 6.00 

1  engraving  of  the  taking  of  the  "Malikoff ' 2.50 

1  meerschaum  pipe    5.00 

1  cigar-holder,  or  stand,  and  ash-bowl 1.50 

2  tobacco  dishes 1.00 

1  double-barrel  shot-gun    20.00 

1  pair  gun-barrels  (English) 20.00 

1  box  gunpowder  for  making  cartridges 10.00 

1  sack  shot  (20  pounds,  about) 2.00 

2  boxes  shell  cartridges 6.00 

1  shot-pouch    2.00 

2  powder  flasks 2.50 

3  boxes  caps    75 

1  gun  case,  leather    2.00 

Fishing  tackle,  &c 4.50 

1  pair  civilian  trousers,  dress,  new 15.00 

1  pair  civilian  trousers 10.00 

1  civilian  cape  (used  for  scouting)    12.00 

1  civilian  overcoat 25.00 

1  civilian  dress  coat,  new,  in  fact 18.00 

2  civilian's  vests,  new,  in  fact 8.00 

2  civilian's  linen  dusters,  new,  in  fact    3.00 

1  civilian's  hat,  dress,  "Grant",  new 5.00 

1  civilian's  cap 3.50 

1  encyclopaedia 3.00 

1  dictionary 1.00 

2  books  on  civil  and  military  law,  1  each 6.00 

2  tactics  (infantry  and  cavalry)    4.00 

4  books  on  military  works,  modern,  medieval,  and  ancient 15.00 

Biographies  of  illustrious  soldiers    25.00 

Scientific  works 8.50 

3  books  of  instruction  of  commissioned  officers 5.50 

Guide-books  for  officers  in  service    2.50 

Blank  journals  and  books  for  scouting  purposes; 

blank  drawing  books  and  two  rolls  of  glazed  paper 

for  map  drawing 5.50 

Grand  total    1016.34 
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GEORGE  W.  KERN 

Claim  of  George  W.  Kern,  Private  2d  Artillery  for  property  lost  on  the  barque  "Torrent"  in  Cook's 
Inlet,  Alaska,  July  15,  1868. 

Articles  claimed  Amount  claimed 

2  uniform  coats 16.66 

1  dress  hat    1.50 

3  paris  trousers 9.45 

5  pairs  drawers 5.00 

5  pairs  stockings 1.65 

2  forage  caps 1.32 

4  blankets 13.98 

1  pair  boots 5.00 

2  pairs  shoes 4.34 

1  overcoat    9.00 

4  shirts    6.00 

3  undershirts 2.25 

2  fine  shirts 2.00 

2  blouses 4.00 

6  pairs  white  gloves 1.50 

1  silver  watch    28.00 

2  pairs  suspenders 1.50 

6  handkerchiefs 1.50 

1  knapsack    3.00 

1  haversack 1.00 

1  razor  and  strap 3.50 

1  hair-comb  and  brush 1.25 

6  towels 1.50 

1  canteen 50 

1  shoe-brush    50 

1  clothes-brush    75 

Shoe  blacking    50 

Looking-glass 75 

Leather  collar    12 

Tooth-brush 25 

Cleaning  brushes  and  material  for  cleaning  buttons  and  brasses 1.50 

Tin  plate  and  tin  cup 20 

Knife  and  fork 15 

Big  spoon 05 

Clothes  chest 6.00 

Cash  in  chest,  nearly  the  amount  of 25.00 

Total        161.17 
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D.G.  QUINBY 

"Fort  Larned,  Kansas,  March  12,  1873.    In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  order,  and  upon  a  careful 
examination,  the  following  articles  are  all  the  effects  of  the  late  2nd  Lieut.  D.  G.  Quinby,  5th 
Infantry,  at  this  post"  in  Fort  Larned  National  Historic  Site  Historic  Furnishings  Report. 

1  shotgun  and  case,  (Moore  &  Co.) 

1  Rifle  (Aliens  Patent) 

1  Rifle,  French  make 

1  Smith  &  Wessons  Revolver,  nickel  plated 

1    "  "      "     "    "   holster 

1    belt 

2  Regulation  Swords,  old  pattern 
1     new 

1  Sword  knot 
1  pair  epaulettes 

1  air  pistol 

450  S.  &  W.,  cal  32 

100  rifle  ammunition,  cal.  32 

150  rifle,  S.  &  W.,  cal  32 

3  powder  flasks 

2  shot  pouches 

1  pair  saddle  bags 
30  pounds  shot 

2  packages  gun  rods 
1  razor  and  strap 

1  bullet  mould 

1  cork  screw 

3  woolen  drawers 

3  pairs  drill  drawers 

2  pairs  linen  pants 
1  white  vest 

6  pairs  socks 

3  neck  ties 

1  pair  sleeved  buttons 
5  pairs  gloves 

4  pair  cuffs 

1  pocket  knife 

1  tobacco  pouch 

8  lamp  mats 

1  clock 

1  peper  Isicl  box 

1  pewter  syrup  jug 

1  oval  key 

2  horses 

2  horse  blankets 
2  harness  (set) 
1  red  blanket 
1  riding  bridle 
1  watering  bridle 
1  English  saddle 
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3  traces 

2  lariat  ropes 

1  whip 

2  buggy  cushions 

2  head  halters  and  strap 
1  bushel  oats 

1  sack  corn  meal 
1  sack  grain 
1  buggy 
1  forage  cap 

3  chairs  (broken) 

1  banjo 

2  "   books  of  instruction 
1  student  lamp 

1  winding  lamp 

3  lamp  chimneys 

1  wash  bowl  and  pitcher 

1  oil  can 

7  dinner  plates 
5  breakfast  plates 

5  soup  plates 

6  sauce  plates 

6  cups  &  saucers 

3  large  vegetable  dishes 

4  small 

2  covered  dishes 

1  pickle  dish 

2  milk  pitchers 
1  water  pitcher 

1  tea  pot 

2  salt  cellars 
1  soup  dish 

6  knives  &  forks  (common) 
1  carving  knife  &  fork 

1  steel  knife 

7  pewter  table  spoons 

1  plated  table  spoon 
6  plated  tea  spoons 

2  iron  tea  spoons 
11  glass  goblets 
24  napkins 

5  table  cloths 

1  mess  chest 

2  tin  canisters 
1  coffee  mill 

1  nutmeg  grinder 

2  tin  coffee  pots 
2  tin  pans 

1  one  quart  cup 
1  chopping  knife 
1  tin  dipper 
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1  wash  tub 

1  wooden  bowl 

4  small  cooking  tins 

1  note  book 

1  package  official  memorandums 

6  packages  private  letters 

1  silver  napkin  ring 

2  bibles 

1  common  prayer 
1  Lady  of  the  Lake 

1  copy  French  conversation 

2  photographic  albums 
2  small  books 

2  hat  ornaments 
1  pin  cushion 
1  woolen  comforter 
1  pair  light  pants 

1  light  vest 

4  pairs  uniform  pants 

2  housewives 

3  sheets  5  pillow  cases 
2  houses 

1  dress  coat 

1  2nd  Lieuts  commission 

9  photographs  (of  self) 
1  bed  quilt 

1  pair  skates 

2  feather  pillows 

1  pair  white  blankets 
1  "        red     " 

10  photo  frames 

1  felt  table  cloth  (green) 

2  leather  satchels 

1  piece  stair  carpet  (3  yds) 
1  bundle  note  paper 

4  pairs  boots 
1  pair  shoes 

1  pair  garters 
1  letter  book 

1  Circular  No.  4,  S.  G.  Off. 

2  phamlets  [sic] 

1  army  register 

2  hair  brushes 
1  ink  stand 

4  pieces  flannel  (8  yds) 
1  bench  vise 
1  sash 
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APPENDIX  E 

Construction  of  Fireplaces  and  Chimneys 

(an  excerpt  from  Regulations  concerning  Barracks  and  Quarters,  U.S.  Army285) 


The  principle  in  building  chimneys  to  draw  well  is  to  contract  both  the  throat  and 
the  top  of  the  flue.   The  first  is  effected  by  inclining  the  back  of  the  fireplace 
forward,  as  at  (a)  figures  2  and  3,  plate  III,  so  as  to  give  the  throat  about  4  inches 
from  front  to  back.   The  area  of  the  throat  should  not  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
body  of  the  flue:  thus,  for  a  flue  12  x  12  =  144  square  inches,  the  throat  should  not 
be  greater  than  4  x  36  =  144  square  inches.   As  for  the  top  of  the  chimney,  it 
should,  for  exposed  and  windy  situations,  be  about  one  third  less  than  the  size  of 
the  flue:  that  is,  for  a  flue  12  x  12  =  144  square  inches,  the  top  should  be  contracted 
to  96  square  inches,  about  9x9;  but  in  ordinary  situations  it  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  flue  two  inches  less  in  diameter  immediately  at  the  top  than  in  the  body. 
Besides  these  conditions,  the  offset  from  the  throat  to  the  back  of  the  flue  should  be 
six  inches  above  the  arch  or  opening  of  the  fireplace,  and  square,  as  at  (c)  in  figure 
2,  not  filled  in  or  sloping  as  at  (i)  in  figure  3.   The  inner  corner  of  the  arch  or  breast 
piece  should  be  rounded,  as  at  (b)  in  figures  2  and  3,  not  square  as  in  figure  1. 

The  best  flues  are  round  or  oval,  like  that  made  with  the  oval  mold  in  Plate  I  for 
pise  work.    For  stone  or  brick  chimneys,  the  masonry  is  built  around  a  tin  mold  1 
or  2  feet  long,  closed  at  both  ends,  with  a  handle  at  one  end  to  draw  it  out.    Large 
fireplaces  for  wood  require  flues  from  12  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  depending  on  the 
height  of  the  chimney,  low  chimneys  requiring  the  longest.   For  coal  they  may  be 
made  smaller-from  8  to  10  inches. 


U.S.  War  Department,  Regulations  concerning  Barracks  and  Quarters  for  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  1860 
(Washington:  George  W.  Bowman,  Printer,  1861),  p.  480. 
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U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Mission  Statement 

As  ihc  Nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  responsibility  for  most  of  our  nationally-owned 

public  lands  and  natural  resources.  This  includes  fostering 
sound  use  of  our  land  and  water  resources;  protecting  our  fish, 
wildlife,  and  biological  diversity;  preserving  the  environmental 
and  cultural  values  of  our  national  parks  and  historical  places:  and 
providing  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  through  outdoor  recreation. 
The  Department  assesses  our  energy  and  mineral  resources  and 
works  to  ensure  that  their  development  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  our  people  by  encouraging  stewardship  and  citizen  participa- 
tion in  their  care.  'ITic  Department  also  has  a  major  responsibility 
for  American  Indian  reservation  communities  and  for  people  who 
live  in  island  territories  under  U.S.  administration. 


